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PREFACE 


Tlie purposes of this book arc (hreefold to give basic information to stu 
dents preparing for profcssiona} work «rt/i children, to map out the fieW and 
kindle the interest of students planning to specialize jn child development or 
child psychology, and to contribute to the reader’s liberal education by adding 
to lu5 knowledge of man 

The field of child development traditionally includes physical as uell as 
psychological development It also includes consideration of the family and 
culture in which the child grows up The explosion of knowledge in recent 
years has discouraged some teachers of child development from venturing 
outside the field of psychology We believe, however, that it is both valuable 
and possible to study the child as a physical and ps>chologicaI being who lives 
in a family in a culture We have included a minimum of physical growth 
maienal, all of which we consider important for understanding how the infant 
changes into a child and into an adult 

The framework of this book comes from two great men, Enk Erifcson and 
Jean Piaget Enkson, the Vienna-bom psychoanalyst, and Piaget, the Swiss 
psychologist, have contributed deeply and broadly to the study of children 
Their viewpoints fit together and complement each other m such a way as to 
delight the student of child development They give a sweepmg view of human 
growth, Enkson painting a far reaching picture of personality development, 
Piaget illumining the growth of the mind The work oL both men can be 
studied on many different levels of difficulty In an introductory book, we 
cannot hope to examine cither in depth, our mam purpose in using the ideas 
of Enkson and Piaget being to integrate the book The multiplicity of research 
on children, especially on relationships, makes confusing reading unless some 
threads of consistent theory tie it together 

Another great man who has influenced our tlunking is Lawrence K Frank, 
who has been called the father of child development Frank’s understanding 
and creativity gave beginning and shape to the field of child deveiopment and 
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to the dynamic developmental viewpoint He continues to influence everyone 
m this field by integrating the past with the present and pointing forward to the 
future 

We are indebted to Raymond G Kuhlen, who made valuable suggestions 
for improving the manuscnpt, and to Margaret Donaldson, who has stimulated 
our thinking We are grateful for the assistance and encouragement of Louis 
Aikman and Wilham Eastman We express appreciation to those who helped 
wlh the preparation of the manuscript Ruth West, Mary Fields, Cynthia 
Sheppard, Dorothy Burda, Ann Wilder, Susan Smith, John Smith, Ellen 
Smart, and Laura Smart 
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INTRODUCTION?^ 


The concept of stages of dc\ctopincnt is used commonly in both popular 
and scientific thinking We follow both Erikson and Piaget m our use of 
siages A stage is a period during which certain changes occur The achieve- 
ments of each stage arc buiJl upon the foundaUon of doe/opmenw of pre- 
vious stages At each stage, there arc certain kinds of problems to be solved 
When the child succeeds, he can and does go on to tackle new problems and 
to grow through solving them Each stage is named after activities which the 
child carries on during that period Erikson’s stages are named after activities 
involving the whole personality, Piaget’s after miclleciual acuvities While 
there are not exact chronological ages to mark the beginnings and ends of 
stages, there are rough averages for landmarks Figure I shows the usual ages 
for the duration bf both scries of stages For each of Erikson’s childhood and 
adolescent stages, there is a corresponding one in Piaget’s senes Often it is 
possible to see a close relationship between the behavior patterns described 
by the two men Sometimes the personality development taking place can be 
seen to be an essential result of the intellectual abilities and limits at that time 

The first chapter makes some general statements about development and 
relationships The rest of the book is organised on an age-level basis m order 
to make cluldren seem whole and real We believe that a beginning student 
finds the subject matter more interesting when he can picture children as 
people The disadvantage of an age level organization is that the same topics 
have to be introduced m several different places In doing this, we try not to 
repeat, but only to recapitulate enough to recall what has already been said 
If a student wishes to study by topics rather than by age levels, he can do so 
by using the index 

Part I deals with the infant, from his conception to about two years of age 
One stage of personality growth is almost completed during infancy, almost 
rather than all, because no stage of personality growth is ever entirely done 
The development of the sense of trust is m its crucial penod at this time, and 
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Figure 1. Schematic represenlation of Enkson’s stages of personality develop- 
ment, with names of Piaget’s stages of intellectual development placed at appro- 
priate ages. 

the resolutions of the problems of trust arc the stuff of which infant personality 
U built Infant intcUeciual growth comprises the sensorimotor period of intel- 
ligence, during which the child learns to control his movements in space and 
establishes the idea that objects arc permanent. He comes to realize that he 
is an object in space, and an object among objects. These achievements con- 
inbute largely to his sense of trust, since he thus learns to expect certain 
rcgulamlcs in the world, and he leams that he can count on himself to accom- 
plish certain acts. During the last stage of the sensorimotor period of intelli- 
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gence, the toddler becomes mvohed in a new stage of personality growth, the 
development of the sense of autonomy Problems of autonomy occupy ’him 
for about the first half of the preschool period which is considered in Part II 
of this book The time fromjt l g.h l £f iu af> nfhs to two yea rs, lyhenjhe childjs 
calk^todcller is a transition period m both intellect and personality Intellec- 
tually, the toddler enjoys the new abiliiy to represent actions and objects to 
htmself, through the use of mental images He demonstrates that he can do so 
when he pretends and imitates He can use very primitive foresight and plan 
ning The growth of the sense of autonomy is facilitated by these new mental 
abilities, through which he begins to know himself as a person among persons 
Growing physical powers and motor coordinations also contribute to his feel 
mgs of being an individual who can make decisions and who can succeed His 
testing grounds and workshop include both objects and people Through inter- 
actions with them he develops m one direction or another Our consideration 
of development and relationships therefore is very concerned with those 
interactions 

The child from two to six or seven, known as the preschool child, is the 
focus of Part If Preschool is an accurate term in the sense that children are 
not required to go to school until the end of this period It is a misleading 
term m its implication (hat education may not occur at (his age The preschool 
years are vastly significant for both personality and intellectual growth With 
the problems of developing a sense of autonomy fairly well m hand by age 
three and a half, the preschool child comes to grips with the development of 
a sense of miCiative and imagmafton Although he ihmks very concretely and 
cannot go beyond his own limited point of view m controlled thought, his 
imagination catapults him far and wide Personality develops now through 
starting new activities getting new ideas and through exploration of every- 
thing — places, people, language, objects, plastic materials New experiences 
give him not only starting points for flights of fancy, but the wherewithal for 
budding his primitive, concrete concepts of (be world Repeated experiences 
are necessary, too, since only through repeated encounters with classes of 
objects can he pull abstractions from them, and only through repeatedly 
checking his interpretations with other people can his thinking become soaal- 
ized Nor does he have to figure out everything for himself, through experience 
Other people give him words with which to label his experiences, and then 
those experiences take on wider meanings, meanings which are valid in his 
culture Other people show him how to feci m this or that situation, how to 
heal a hurt, bow to see the funny side They tell him vvhat is important in life 
and how to get it Although such messages often come through straight, they 
do not always do so And often the behavior of the child is a language which 
adults find difficult to understand One of the purposes of this book is to make 
the language of child behavior more comprehensible to adults A second 
purpose is to aid adults in behaving m ways which have dear meaning to 
children 
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The elementary school*child, considcied m Part HI, is c^uite different from 
the preschool child in body, mind and personabty He has the physical ad- 
vantages of slow growlh, v-ell-de\ eloped motor coordinations and relatively 
fev. illnesses His very admission to the world outside the family, the real 
world of school, proclaims that he is recognized as ready to go to work Indeed, 
he is ready to give up much o! the play which constituted his preschool busi- 
ness in order to kam the rules ot his society and the fundamentals of being 
a worker Personality growth requires the development of a sense of industry 
He accepts a great deal of repeliUve practice, even appeanng to enjoy doing 
the same thing over and o\er Not only does he stnve to learn readmg, writing 
and anihmetic, but much of bis supposedly free lime js spent practising motor 
skills and learning the rules of social and intellectual games The school age 
phase of intellectual development, the period of concrete operations, is marked 
b} faster, more flexible and more accurate thinkmg Instead of being limited 
b> his own point of view, the school child can inquire and imagine himself 
into the places of other people, which he does in much of his social mteraction 
His broader backlog of experience and his previous achievements with con- 
cepts supplement his emerging ability to consider several aspects of the 
situation before coming to a conclusion Satisfactory personality development 
results from interactions in which hir physical and mental powers develop, 
in which he does learn the skills and rules which other children his age are 
learning and in which he gels the idea that he has performed satisfaclonly 
Since his field of interaction has broadened far beyond the family, people 
outside the family become increasingly important in contributing to success or 

ffliliire. in n nf .ndiKlrv or a nf iof/.nnntv 
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of hjs life, m study and wrk, m his family, with fnends and sweethearts and 
m religion or what represents his relationship to all of reality Another stage 
of personality development, the development of the sense of intimacy, is begun 
towards the end of adolescence, when the sense of identity is quite well 
established 

Figure 1 represents Erikson’s stages of personality development and Piaget’s 
stages of intellectual development, in order that their corresponding age levels 
can be noted We conceive of each stage of personality development as a 
balloon which swells at the age level where its problems are most pressing 
A thm tube, connected to each balloon, stretches throughout life to show 
that no stage is ever finished compleicly, no problems solved perfectly and 
finally Problems of all types recur throughout life and are handled through 
interactions at the time of occurrence, determined by the personality already 
created and by the opportuniues offered by the environment Figure 1 shows 
the balloons and tubes separated Since all life’s problems and all aspects of 
development are closely related, we think also of personality as something 
bke a rope, with the eight strands (the lubes of Figure I) intertwined with 
each other As one strand swells at its dominant time, the strams on the other 
strands are affected The metaphor of the rope can also be extended by thmk- 
mg of the personalities of a family’s members as being intertwined ropes 
When the parents' Generativity strands are becoming dominant, the infant’s 
Trust strand is dominant The two ropes fit smoothly together, indicating a 
complementary relationship between the personalities of infant and parents 
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CHAPTER 1 5- 

All of existence is continuous and related A search for beginnings and 
causes o! life reveals psychological, physiological, biological, biochemical 
and physical structures built upon and of each other Our topic is man as a 
human being, changing from sio^e cell to an adult 


MAN’S PLACE AS A LIVING CREATURE 

Although man is a very special kind of living creature, homo sapiens, the 
only species in the genus hommes he shares certain charactenstics with all 
living creatures, even plants Because he is an animal, he has certain qualities 
in common with animals Because he is a chordate, a vertebrate, a mammal, 
m some respects he is like all chordates, vertebrates and mammals Some 
understanding of man’s more general characteristics is essential to an apprecia- 
tion of his human qualities We are not here going to define living creatures, 
plants, animals and man We simply want to show some important ways in 
which all of these arc the same, other ways m which animals arc alike and 
still other characteristics that belong to roan alone 

All Living Creatures Are Thus 

Tun SURROUNDINGS OF LIVING CRtATURES AFFECT THEM In Order fOT 
an organism to grow from a seed into a plant with seeds, m order for a uni- 
cellular creature to split into two creatures like its former self and in order for 
a fertilized ovum to become a roan, there must be certain conditions of warmth, 
chemicals, water and light If the environment is too hot or too cold, the 
growth of the seed will not be the same as if the temperature had been m the 
middle range Us growth will vary with diflercnccs m the chemicals supplied 
and differences m moisture Amount of light and wavelength composition of 
light will also influence the plant’s growth For the best kind of growth, the 
temperature, chemicals, water and light must vary only within certain definable 
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limits and m certain relationships to each other For example, a drought m the 
spring with unseasonably high temperatures retards the growth of shrubs and 
may even damage the plants permanently So also do animals, including man, 
have certain limits wjtbm which life and growth are possible When tempera- 
tures and nutrients go above or below ideal points, growth is affected 
adversely, and finally life itself 

Sometimes an environmental condition will vary so as to affect a living 
creature in one benign way or another Putting limestone in the soil around 
a hydrangea will turn the flowers piofc Aluminum sulphate will make the 
flowers blue Similarly a person with naturally curly hair will have ringlets 
in a moist atmosphere in contrast to mere waves under ordinary conditions of 
humidity 

Living creatures affect their surroundings Man is very obvious 
m his effect on his world, changing natural eJemenls into cities and paintings, 
scrap heaps and missiles Plants change their environments more quietly and 
steadily A tree draws water and nutnents from the soil Its leaves cut off so 
much light from its base that grass grow.s sparsely Plants exhale water and 
oxygen You may not notice the oxygen on a hot, sunny day, but you can 
perceive (he difference in comfort between the shade of a canvas umbrella and 
that of a tree Water vapor makes the difference Thus all living creatures make 
their changes m the world by affecting physical, chemical and biological 
processes 

Interactions occur between living things and their environments 
Every organism and its environment have djmamic, reciprocal relationships 
113 ] Affecting each other and being affected by each other, neither can be 
understood without the other, nor can either be what it is without the other 
The cool air under the tree docs not exist without the tree, nor would the 
tree exist without air 

An interesting interaction between plants and hndscape can be seen in 
coastal areas where conservation projects are earned out A beach which was 
washed away by a hurricane now stretches smoothly into the Atlantic, backed 
by sand dunes built by phnts The plants Were dead Chnstmas trees stuck into 
the sand and then reinforced by Jiving plants which finding nutnents and 
moisture enough m the sand, sent down a network of tough roofs, which held 
the sand in the dunes 

More remarkable even than the building of bciches is the interaction oi 
the human baby with his cn> ironmcnt, lus family A human baby grows into 
a human child as he lives in a human family, calling forth maternal and 
paternal responses from two adults whose behavior could not be parental if he 
were not there Although an individual 15 commonly thought of as being 
bounded by his sktn, it is often more fruitful 10 consider lum as existing m an 
organism-environment field It is a tfynamic field in which mieracuons are 
taking phee 
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All Animals Are Thus 

TiicY ARE ACTIVE Animals move, plants stay put Creatures more com- 
plex than single celled animals have parts which expand or contract, allowing 
the organism to change its environment If a seed sprouts in noxious sur- 
roundings, Its growth will be stunted or warped, if an animal finds itself in a 
bad situation, it can move to a new source of food, to escape an enemy or find 
a mate 

An animal has a nervous system Energy received in the form of 
stimuli from the environment triggers the release of energy as muscle move- 
ments In forms of animal life above the most primitive, the nervous system 
is divided into a sensory part, which receives the stimuli and transmits impulses 
toward the center of the body, a motor part, which sends impulses resulting 
m action and a central part, which processes and transmits impulses 


Only Man Is Thus 

Zoologically Man has important unique features, three m terms of 
struc^re and one in terms of growth These characteristics underlie the 
sociological difference between man and other animals 
Man has a hand with an opposable thumb, permitting him to manipulate 
objects precisely and to make and utilize tools which act os extensions of his 
body Speech structures, together with the large association areas m the 
cerebral hemispheres, make possible language, symbolic verbal representation 
d another, the more highly developed 

pauems'^ ’ "npo'tant is learning in the development of behawor 

ual^hm’from^r'' '"’"'aturity at birth also dilTeren- 

Uate him from other animals These characteristics are important because they 

plasticitv a loner lime f ^ j Combination of hemispheres, 

Scu^for a 'vth tremLdous 

derir“earo'freS^^ -t* ■"’astnahon. man 

some higher' n.m:is ^l^ctccptrarsuar '''*'’“8'’ 

some animals and birds even snenV ’ r a’sactions and generalizations, and 
areas never improve beyond ‘"''aP-formances in these 

words together, to transmit tu a haby A child can put 

combine words in unique ways other mol^ ay™hols Even though he may 
He invents verbal symbols that <* / r f understand their message 

objects closes of actions and classK^ofdaKes^Onl^^^ 

with people widely separated m time ° communicate 

language, a graphic representation nf ih “ written 

symbols, he makes permanent recorHs symbols Using the written 

he has taken and the 'She hTp'^^ced' PO'oeives, the actions 
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When man cannot sohe a problem directly, through controlled thought, he 
may succeed through imagination, a flexible, free uheehng distinctly human 
Mnd of intellectual activity Imagination is essentnl to creativity, the human 
function which some scholars regard as man’s apex of behavior [18] 

Man s learning capacity m the newborn period appears to be below that of 
rats and rabbits [4] In its vast immaturity, the human brain seems at first 
unready to learn quickly through experience, m contrast to the brains of 
animals who mature and learn quickly but learn relatively little durmc a life- 
time fg, 20, 26, 39] 

Because of bis highly developed nervous system, man has a greater capacity 
than other animals for rich and varied feelings The autonomic nervous system. 
which functions in emotional slates, operates similarly m man and other 
animals Man’s cerebrum, however, elaborates intricate relationships between 
emotion-producing stimuli and behavior resulting from emotions Emotion 
producing stimuli are abundant and complex, due to the exciting social and 
intellectual environment which man creates for himself 
Relative immatunty at birth plus a lengthy childhood and adolescence make 
It possible and necessary that man be a social animal, dependent on inter- 
relationships with other people From his dependency on another human 
being, a baby develops patterns of social behavior The human mother, having 
to devote so much of her time and energj' to her infant and young child, needs 
the protection and nurturance of others In most cultures, the father of the 
child IS expected to meet the needs of the mother m relation to the child, as 
well as much of her need for social-emotional relations with other human 
beings 

SocroLOGiCAlLY Man is the only creature who has invented cultures — 
learned, transmissable patterns of life This achievement has been possible 
because of the combination of hand, speech, generalizing ability and a long 
life span m which to use these assets Not only does man make objects by 
which he changes and controls his environment, but he also teaches his 
offspring how to do so Because be writes, human beings living after his death 
can know accurately what he knew and how he lived 

Man not only teaches his offspring how to make objects like those he made 
but he also teaches appropriate ways of using the objects He teaches the 
younger generation the proper ways of dealing with human beings He com- 
municates wisdom concerning values of human experience From wnften 
records left by each generation, succeeding generations can choose goals valid 
for them 

VARIETIES OF INTERACTION BETWEEN THE 
INDIVIDUAL AND HIS WORLD 

The individual starts his existence as a bit of hereditary material with a 
glob of environmental material interactioa between the bit and the glob 
produces a rapidly changing creature who interacts with more and more of 
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tas emironraont, changing .1 and being changed by 'let'em 

assimilates some of his environment to himself, as he does «hen he ta^kes in 
food, he changes that portion of his cnvirornnem In the process, he himself 
IS ehanged, he aecommodates to the environment 

Beyond the fust moment of his existence from conception onward, the 
mdmduaf is the product of continuous interactions between himself and his 
environment Therefore, to say that a certain structure, attribute or ability 
IS either inherited or acquired is inaccurate Hereditary expressions and 
environmental expressions never occur independently of caeh other 

The processes of change by which a baby becomes a man arc going on all 
the time, but from one moment to the next, most of them arc unnoticed They 
ate as natural as breathing, whieh is ilsclt an ongoing interchange between a 
living body and the earth's atmosphere Some of the unnoticed interactions 
seem to result chiefly m maintaining the status quo of the organism Others 
produce gradual changes which can be detected b> penodic observations, such 
as measuring a child’s height every birthday Some interactions are very 
obvious, through effects on the organism, the environment or both, such as 
when Bobby cals his dinner and Katie has an emotional outburst 


EquiUhration 

The posstbUiues for interaction ate infinite In order to ihmk about them 
and study them, it is necessary to put them into some catcgoncs Equilibration 
IS a useful way of describing many of the vaneiits of interaction between the 
individual and the world 


Homeostasis Homeostasis is a balance which the organism maintains 
within Itself during the processes of living and as environmental influences 
affect Its internal conditions Since the balance is conunually upset and recre- 
ated, through a complex of interactions, it can be called a dynamic equilibrium 
Through acimues that are mostly unconscious, the individual keeps his blood 
sugar at a fiefimte^eveX his water content withm a given range, his oxygen 
content just so Breathing and heart beat speed up or slow down from their 
average rates to restore disturbed balances The mechanisms of homeostasis 


regulate sleeping and waking states, activity and rest Pressures and depleted 
tissues may register con^ously as felt needs, leading to such purposeful inter- 
acUons with the environment as eating, drmVang and eliminating 

Looming large in the life of a newborn infant, the problems of homeostasis 
dwindle throughout infancy and childhood By about three months of age 
basic physiological processes arc well controlled At any time throughout the 
me span, however, when the balance is seriously threatened, when biological 
demands become crucial or urgent, the individual drops his higher-order 
activities, such as giving a lecture or playmg tennis, m order to restore the 
balance wiihm his body 

Little IS known about Ibe processes by which the homeostatic mechanisms 
deselop in the young mfant It is hkely that by sUmulation and reaction the 
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neural and glandular tissues gradually reach a state vshere they funclion more 
and more smoothly After about three months of life outside the uterus the 
structures involved are formed and operating ^it a level close to those that 
will continue at least until senescence Looked at from one point of view, it 
IS possible to say that the organism has ‘ learned how to act Looked at from 
another, it is possible to say that the organism has matured ’ (Learning will 
be discussed later m this section ) 

I’SYCHOLOGiCAL EQUILIBRIUM Tlie idea of homcDstasis has been ex- 
panded into one of equihbnum as applied to perceptual and intellectual 
spheres [21, 33] It can even be used m thinking of social relationships 
Equilibration means the achieving of a state of balance or dynamic equilib- 
rium, but not necessarily maintaining that new balance Equilibration includes 
selecting stimuli from the world, seeking this or that kind, more or less paying 
attention to some of them and using some in more complex mental operations 
When you consider all the sounds, sights, tastes and other perceptions avail- 
able, It follows that a person could not possibly attend to all of them at once 
There must be ways of selecting stimuli and avoiding or reducing psychological 
conflict [2, p 6] In Walter’s words, ‘ there are mechanisms within the 
brain which act like traffic cops for mfotmation and actually damp down and 
modify the action of the receptors themselves It has been shown that the 
information which is allowed to reach the bram from the outside world is a 
function of us novelty and significance The level of the receptor itself, the 
actual eye or ear, is cut down, as though the central nervous system were to 
say Tm not interested m what you’re sending me’ ”f5J p lOP] What Walter 
IS describing is very much akin to bomcostnsis of physiological functions, the 
maintenance of satisfactory internal conditions 

Schema A schema is a paltem of action and/or thought A baby develops 
some schemas before he is bom and has them for starting life as a newborn 
With simple schemas, he interacts with his environment, working toward 
equilibration He achieves equihbnum over and over again, by using the 
schemas avaifabfe fo him at the momcnf 

Change Growth and Development 

If homeostasis were the only process among human resources, there would 
be no progression of structure or function The organism would return to its 
oriEinal state after internal or external change But while maintaining internal 
physiological balance the body grows bigger and becomes more eompl« The 
infant and chdd become capable of new and more intncate behavior 

The human being from infancy onward, seeks food when he is in a state 
of discquihbnum nutnt/onalJy In the very beginning each discquHibnum and 
each scckinc can be thought of as a new cxpenence Some of the food restores 
the nutntional equihbnum and some is used for growth or addmons to the 
organism Tlic new cells then become part of the mass which has to be mam 
tamed thenceforth m a state of eqmhbnum. and the cjxlc licgms acam The 
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schema of taking m milk lasts for a long time, and eventually becomes 
changed and expanded into other food intake schemas 
Faced with a problem, a person is in a state of disequilibrium which makes 
him feel tense and dissatisfied Solving it, he creates a new state of cquihbnum 
which bnngs a feeling of relaxation The baby pushes himself forward to grasp 
a toy that is out of reach The four-ycarrold makes a mailbox which is neces- 
sary for his game of postman The first grader sounds out a new word Each 
child reduces a feeling of tension as he creates a new equilibrium The equi- 
libration (achievement of new balance) makes him into a slightly different 
person from what he has been, a person who can move forward a bit, a person 
who has made his own mailbox and can therefore make other things, a person 
who can read another word Thus equilibration is a way of describing behavior 
development New and more complex behavior occurs as it is demanded by the 
person’s relationship with his surroundings 

For many years, philosophers and psychologists have expressed the con- 
viction that man is impelled to seek new experience Much intellectual and 
perceptual activity is mexpUcable m terms of survival, but seems to be done 
for Its own sake Such activities are called play, recreation, self-expression, 
“fooling around " travel, exploration, research The force has been called a 
wish, a drive to explore, appetite for change The problem has been how to 
locate and explain the force Activity is intrinsic in living tissue [23] Brain 
cells are no exception Even m sleep, brain waves continue to register jn 
electroencephalograms There is probably an optimal level of stimulation 
(which we would expect to vary with states of the organism) below which 
increases m stimulation are rewarduig (reinforcing) and above which de- 
creases m stimulation are rewarding Studies on perceptual isolation m both 
humans and animals have shown that when stimulation is cut down below 
a certain level, subjects make great eflorl to gel sensory variety 121] In addi- 
tion, there arc other kinds of positive and negative forms of exciting stimula- 
tion Sexual sUmulattQQ wiihnut complctuic. ts. slight, by oallege tc/tw astd 
women as well as rats Eating has been shown to be reinforcing even when 
It does not reduce hunger Electrical stimuli applied to animals’ brains have 
demonstrated pleasant excitement in some areas and unpleasant excitement 
in others 

When a person’s schemas are adequate to deal with the situation in which 
he finds himself, he reacts automatically For example, the response of a 
hungry breast fed baby of three months would be quite automatic when 
offered his mother’s breast A ten year-old would automatically answer the 
question • What is two times two? ’ When the schemas are not quite adequate 
to the situation, the child uses what he has, changing them slightly mto actions 
which do solve the problem For instance, the baby would change his behavior 
sufficienU) to cope with a bottle and the ten year-old with “2x = 4 What does 

same time within the child Is 
pattern or schema A pleasant feeling of 


the development of a new behavior 
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curiosity and satishction accompanies successful adjustments to demands 
for new behavior 

A person feels uneasy when he encounters a situation in which his resources 
are very inadequate In order to provoke uneasiness, the problem must be 
somewhat similar to those which a person can solve, but not similar enough 
for him to succeed with Such a problem for the baby mentioned might be a 
cup of milk For the ten year old it might be an equation such as 5^ — 49/j = 
20x/5 If the situation is so far removed from a person's past experience that 
his schemas for dealing with it arc extremely inadequate, then he will have no 
reaction to it He will not notice it He will not select from the emironraent 
the stimuli which would pose the proWem The baby mil not try to drink out 
of a carton full of cans of milk The child won’t attempt to solve xY ~x5 ~ 
144 = 1062 + 2300 

Familiar objects in unfamiliar guise produce unpleasantness, uneasiness 
or even fear (Chimpanzees are afraid of the keeper in strange clothes, an 
anesthetized chiinp, a plaster cast of a chimp’s head Human babies are afraid 
of strangers ) In order to be frightened or to get the unpleasant feeling, the 
subject must first have residues of past expenence with which to contrast the 
present expenence Thus does incongruity arise, with its accompanying un- 
pleasant feeling tone If the individual can cope with the situation successfully, 
he achieves equilibration and its accompanying pleasant feeling tone Stimuli 
preferred and chosen are those that arc slightly more complex than the state 
of equilibrium that the individual has already reached Thus he moves on to 
a new state of equilibrium (34J 

Leannns and Maturation 

These minute changes in behavior as the individual becomes aware of incon- 
gruities between his schemas and his perception of his environment are the 
processes of learning They are analogous to the minute changes m cell struc- 
ture, number and distnbuiion which occur as the body grows Both occur as 
a result of interaction with the environment Both occur at the same time as 
the organism eneages in internal activities which keep it operating at a 
satisfactory level 

Because of the importance of learning m the existence of human beings, 
it has been studied extensively, not only as it occurs m human beings, but 
also m many other animals As a result of these many investigations, a good 
deal IS known about the conditions which promote learning particularly the 
learning of simple behavior Learning expenments are still an important sub 
ject of experiments m psychological laboratories Learning is defined as 
having occurred when there is a relatively permanent change in behavior 
as a result of practice It is never directly observable, but is only inferred to 
have happened from observations of changes m behavior When the subject 
m an expenment is able to repeal without error a list of nonsense s>nables, 
the experimenter considers that the subject has learned the list By using a 
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number of subjects and varying the conditions of the learning, the experi- 
menter IS able to relate the speed of learning with the conditions By using 
animals, particularly white rats, experiincntcrs arc able to control more 
precisely than would be possible with human subjects the conditions which 
are related to changes in behavior Although it is not permissible to apply the 
results of animal learning experiments directly to learning by human beings, 
there are certain laws of learning which hold m the various kinds of learning 
One way m which learning is divided is in terms of the motives for learning 
Simple learning takes place when pnmary drives motivate the organism 
Primary drives are physiological (hunger, pain, sex, for instance) Qassical 
conditioning is simple learning A neutral stimulus is paired with one which 
evokes a response The classic situation is a buzzer paired with food, which 
evokes salivation m a hungry dog After a certain number of pairings, the 
buzzer alone evokes salivaUon Learning through reinforcement is basically 
learning through reward and punishment Although it is plain enough that 
rewarded responses tend to be repeated and punished responses to drop out, 

It IS not always easy to figure out which events will be rewarding and which 
pumshmg Motivation is complex, but necessary to understand in order to 
use reinforcement effectively 

Complex learning takes place when the individual is motivated by acquired 
drives and/or rewards The compbeated things which people want and work 
for, such as chocolate ice cream cones, a low golf score and money, become 
important through learning and in turn influence other leanuog Most of the 
human learning which concerns parents and teachers of children is complex 
People learn from each other, especially children from adults Imitation 
begins m the first year So does discmnination between the self and others 
Most important m facibtaling truly human leammg is language as a mediator 
Towards the end of infancy, man begins to learn in a way that is vastly 
dificrent from the ways in which animals learn Through language, responses 
are established rapidly and easily, u'lthout need for consistent repeution and 
lemloicemcnl Opposite responses can be estabbshed quickly, without having 
to go through a process of extinguishing the first one Responses can be made 
to sequences and to abstract ideas 

Imprinting and primary socializatios Research on birds, animals 
and man has shown that m all social species studied there is a short penod 
early m hfc when the individual establishes posiUve relauonships, typically 
wiih certain members of his own species, and later establishes avoidance 
responses for certain other creatures Goslings will follow the first moving, 
sound-emitting object they see after hatching Ordmanly, of course, this object 
IS their mother This simple mechanism of attachment was first called /w- 
pwifins Goslings under nine weeks of age will pay no attenUon to an eagle 
unless their mother warns them At a signal from her, they wUl look at their 
enemy At nine weeks, however, a gosling who has never seen an eagle and 
has not even been warned wiU react intensely to the sight of one [501 
ine fact that no -- . . - ^ > 


experience is necessary for either the following or the 
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avoidance rcaclion and (he fact (hat impnnhns mast taU place at a very 
pccific linic in (he young creature's hfc leads to (he conclusion (hat mature- 
tion IS a strong factor 

Imprinting is a very spccihc kind of interaction bemeen an individual and 
nis environment Because the term may give the impression that the environ- 
ment stamps the individual instead of implying an interaction, the phenomena 
of early attachment ha\e been called primary socialization [38J This term 
signifies some of the processes by which the infant first becomes attached to 
his mother and then to other appropriate people and then is prevented from 
having relationships with inappropriate people 

Maturatiov Imprinting is considered to be unlearned [29, p 49], since 
It does not meet all the criteria for learned behavior It appears in full form 
when (he organism is subjected to an appropnate stimulus Some reflexes have 
simiJantics to imprinting in (hat they appear in full form after very little 
opportunity for practice In the human being, for instance, the pupillary 
reflex appears soon after birth and quickly attains adult speed [20] Its 
appearance has been said to be due to maturation Buttoning, cutting with 
scissors, and climbing were shown by a classic study to have large matura 
Uonal components (22] Two groups of nursery school children were matched 
with respect to age, sex, mental age and skill in buttoning, cutting with scissors 
and climbing The first group received training in these activities for twelve 
weeks The second group was trained during the thirteenth week At (he end 
of the thirteenth week the two groups were equal in performance, presumably 
due to the control group's becoming mature to such an extent (hit with one 
week’s practice its members could do as well as those children who had been 
taught for twelve weeks 

Thus there is a lime factor in processes of maturing When behavior patterns 
depend largely upon maturation, their development cannot be hurried much 
Nor can they be retarded much, except by very drastic methods In these 
ways maturing of behavior resembles maturing of the body, a senes of events 
which take phee with great uniformity and under widely contrasting environ- 
ments This obvious similanty m growth patterns suggests a close connection 
between physical growth and mental gro%vth Recent advances m neurology 
have revealed some of the connections fll] There is a definite sequence of 
matunng of the nerve tissue in the cerebral cortex which has been carefully 
mapped for the first two years of hfc Certain areas of the cortex funcuon 
during specific kinds of bebivior When the timetable of appearance of the 
various schemas m human infants is compared with the timetable of matura- 
tion of areas of the cortex, a certain approximation between the two schedules 
appears 

Some authors refer to maturation the processes of change which arc rela- 
uvejy independent of experience and to learning the changes which take place 
as results of experience It is difficult to find any behavior pattern which could 
be called the result of pure maturation Even the schemas present at birth, (he 
reflexes have most hkely been developed prenatally through processes of 
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interaction [23] The environment within which the reflexes develop is so 
universal, however, that it is easy to forget about its existence and its role 
It IS only when an exception appears, that an almost universal environment 
IS noticed For instance, the motor sequence in children, the progress from 
lying down to creeping, standing and walking, is generally consiaered due to 
maturation But change the ordinary human environment to an abnormal 
one, where the baby must always he on his back, and creeping does not 
appear [9] The more uniform an environmental situation is for all members 
of the species, the more will interactions with it be attributed to maturation 
In light of the difficulties encountered in isolating changes m structure and 
function which are genetically determined, uniform for all individuals and 
appearing without any possible pnor expenence, it has become apparent 
that the use of this term with this meaning should be discarded Maturation is 
still a usable word when it is applied to the process of becoming more mature, 
without reference to genetic or environmental determinants 


PRINCIPLES OF GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The terms grow th and development are often given slightly diRerent mean- 
ings, but ue are using them synonymously, to mean increased amount or 
complexity, or both, m structure or function, or both “He has grown” may 
mean simply ‘ He has become taller ” Or it may mean “He has become more 
like a man in body structure than he used to be ” The process of growing from 
child to adult involves becoming bigger, taller and heavier It means changes 
in bodily proportions It means changes m structure and functioning of organs 
and systems. 

The terms growth and dexehpment were borrowed from the physical field, 
but they arc commonly understood in connection with mental and personality 
characteristics One can sa>, "He has grown mentally," or “He has developed 
w/twvillV ” The iXaWwvivA mtvre, vs V4Trt\vtffivng tm a molt comiAex 
intellectual level ’’ Or one can speak of growth of personality and development 
of altitudes Listening in on second grade and fifth grade classrooms in the 
same school building will reveal differences in subject matter interests and m 
mode of thinking 


Growth or development can be shown to have taken place cither by com- 
panng younger and older individuals at the same moment of time or by 
comparing the same individuals at two diflcrcnl points of time When the 
measures of some characteristic of a number of individuals are averaged by 
age groups, the averages of the successive age groups show what growth has 
lAcn place If each individual is measured only once, that is, if there are 
di'Iercni people at each age, the study » cross sectional If the same individuals 
arc measured at each successive age, the study is longitudinal If some 
mdiviJuals do not remain availiblc for continued study and new ones arc 
longitudinal In a cross-sectional study, 
rro«ili turns at each age is invcsiigatcd, and inferences regarding growth arc 
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dram from differences between any groups Change in status from age to age 
can be inferred only if the individnafs at the two ages can be assumed to be 
comparable in ail relevant ways In a longitudinal study both growth status 
at each age and change in status from age to age can be investigated more 
precisely, because the same individuals are mvolved and actual growth patterns 
are established for individuals 

There are a number of generalizations about growth which are more 
apparent with respect to physical growth but which, as far as research can 
show, are also true for psychological growth We will elaborate on 10 such 
sfatemenfs about growth at this point, some of them with subheadings, and 
return to them where appropriate ihroughool the volume 

1 Contmuity 

Children grow all the time, not in fils and starts Tanner [48, p 14], a 
British authority on physical growth, uses the analogy of a tram on its way 
from one station to another to explain the curve for growth m height from 
birth to matunty, the child’s growth being a form of motion Although this 
tram may slow down or pick up speed, it docs not stop At the turn of the 
century crude measurements and statistics gave rise to the erroneous idea, 
which persisted for some time, that children grew for a while m height, then 
in Width and then again in height The refined measurement methods of today 
show continuous growth to be the case 
How well does this principle hpply to mental growth'^ A common way of 
thinking about psychological development is in terms of stages, as though not 
being able to read, for example, were entirely distinct and separate from 
being able to read« In this example, it is not hard to picture growth as con- 
tinuous, the process of focusing the eyes, shading into complex eye movements, 
learning to understand words and to speak being gradual, learning to appre- 
ciate books through a series of experiences with them, noticing printed words, 
asking about them, recewng answer after answer, recognition of name tags 
and signs, recognition of some words in books and then more and more words 
Perhaps this list of processes involved in learning to read docs not seem hke 
a senes of discrete steps Rather these steps arc more like forms of motion 
flowing along and into one another One cannot really be sure, because every 
method of testing and describing psychological growth requires looting at it in 
small pieces 

There is widespread interest m finking mental processes to their physical 
foundations in the body Advances in neurology and in the field of computers 
have resulted in increased understanding of what happens in the human brain, 
but the neural processes underlying thinking, problem solving and creating 
arc not clear If, however, bram tissue grows m accordance wiih the same 
principles of growth which apply to other tissues, then brain growth is con- 
tinuous The psychological growth corresponding to ii would presumaWy also 

be continuous , . , , 

fn his studies of perception in young chihlrrn, Pnget found no diveme 
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steps but rather stages, whtch flowed mto one another 
development (50, p 12] Cons.denng problem solving and the d=veh.pment 
of methods for It, It m all too easy to think of grmvth occurring in steps 
Often a soluuon is reached suddenly and quickly, after a long penod of 
inactivity or trial and error It is likely that the underlying process is contin- 
uous however Probably cell assembhes mature contmuously Fusion and 
mlecrauon of assembhes would occur continuously, but only after a certain 
amount of integration has taken place would a new kind of problem solving 
happen Piaget desenbes such stages of development as successive equilibnum 
slates 


2 Variation of Rates 

Rates of growth ^ary from one individual to anotViti, and the^ va^y vjvlhvn 
one individual An organism grows at varying rates, from one time to another 
The organs and systems grow at varying rat^, at different times There is a 
sex difference m rates and terminals Various group differences can be shown 
It IS no wonder that comparisons of growlh require facts obtained by highly 
controlled methods 

(a) An organism and its parts crow at rates which are different 
AT DIFFERENT TIMES Using Tanncf’s analogy of the tram, consider the 
Dehra Dun Express, a tram which runs between Bombay and Delhi Because 
of the principle of continuous growth, we’ll have to pretend that it does not 
stop at any stations along the way It slows down from its cruismg speed to 
10 miles an hour when it crosses a bndge over a flood at Surat and to 15 miles 
an hour going through the aty of Baroda On the wide open plams of the 
Rajasthan Desert, it goes up to 50 The Dehra Dun’s motion through space 
from Bombay to Delhi is like a child's growth in height from birth to matunty 
m that both ha\c times of high \cloaty, low velocity and varymg rates between 
high and low 

II attention is focused on groups of parts of the bod>, the Dehra Dun 
Express will have to be broken mto four smaller trams, each with the power 
to propel Itself to Delhi, which represents the size at matunty Bombay is size 
at birth Each tram runs on its own track, parallel to the tracks of the other 
trams One tram represents weights of neural type of tissue (the nervous system, 
Us covenngs, and the c>cs), one, lymphoid tissue (the thymus, lymph nodes, 
intestinal l>mphoid masses), another Ihe weight of the whole body (and also 
the respiratory, digestive, muscular and skeletal systems, the kidneys, spleen, 
aorta and pulmonary trunks), and the fourth, the genital type of tissue (testes, 
o\ancs, and so on) The 20 hours each tram takes to reach Delhi represents 
the 20 years dunng which the ascrage individual matures 

The neural tram starts off at a great rate, outdistancing all the others, 
reaching the halfway mark m less than three hours and covering 90 percent 
of the dismncc to Delhi in six hours It runs very slowly for the following six 
bouts and at a snail s pace fot Ihs last eight The lymphoid tram starts out 
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fast and runs aimost as fast as the neural train, overtaking it at the phcc ^vhe^c 
the neural train has achieved 90 percent of the distance to Delhi It looks as 
though the brakes uon’t work, or the engineer has his signals mixed for the 
lymphoid tram arrives m Delhi at the seventh hour and docs not slow dowTi 
a whit and rushes right through the city After racing bejond Dtlhi for fne 
hours, It reverses its direction and backs up to meet the other trams at the 
twentieth hour The general train has the most even tnp starting olT rapidly, 
gradually slowing down to cruising speed spurting between the twelfth and 
sixteenth hours and ghcting quietiy into the station 20 hours after it left 
Bombay The genital tram dawdles over half the time, then puts on steam and 
zooms along even faster than the lymphoid tram was going when it overshot 
Delhi All trams meet at Delhi at the twentieth hour Delhi represents 100 
percent of average aduft weight of these four divisions of the human body 
Figure 1 - 1 , which represents the growth velocities of four types of tissue, also 
corresponds with the rates of speed of the four trains 
The tram analogy illustrates each type of tissue with its osvn rates of growth, 
differing from one another in speed of progress tow ard matuniy It reflects 
% 
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how a child differs from one age to another m terms of the maturity of his 

systems m relation to each other 

(b) Rates OF GROWTH VARY FROM OVE INDIVIDUAL TO ANOTHER Ihrce 

mams which nm between Bombay and Delhi, the FronUer Mail, the Dehra 
Dun Express, and the air-conditioned De Luxe, represent three people on their 
way from birth to maturity The Dehra Dun takes 20 hours and represents a 
child who grows at an average rate The De Luxe is like a fast grower, whiz- 
rmg through m 18 hours The Frontier Mail, like a slow grower, takes 24 
hours to Delhi Thus the overall velocity of motion in the trains, or growth of 
the children, differs from one to the other 

The trams vary also m their slow and fast times The Frontier Mail runs 
faster than the Dehra Dun up to the city of Baroda but very much more slowly 
on the Rajasthan Desert Similarly, one child will have a faster spurt in height 
at preadolescence than another child will 

The time of reachmg sexual maturity is only one growth measurement 
When one considers the tremendous number of pomts one might take m the 
countless aspects of human growth and the infinite number of growth chaiac- 
tenstics one rmght delineate, it is easy to see how every individual is umque 
in his pattern of growth 

(c) There are sex differences in rates of growth Early w fetal 
life, girls show evidence of matunng faster than boys, especially m skeletal 
development, one of the best, if not the best, indicators of general physiological 
matunty At birth, girls are four weeks ahead of boys skelet^Iy Boys’ 
skeletal development is about 80 percent of that of girls’ from birth to matunty 
[48, p 43] Girls are ahead of boys m dentition, as measured by eruption of 
permanent teeth Although sex differences in height and weight before the 
prcadolesccnt growth spurt are very slight, favoring boys, sexual matunty 
and Its antecedent growth spurt occur m ^tls about two years before they 
do m boys Therefore, there is a penod of about two years when girls are taller 
and heavier than boys At all ages girls are more mature physiologically 

3 Individual Differences in Terminals 

It IS obvious, >ci It IS cssenual in understanding growth, to recognize that 
for difTcrcnl people matunty comes at different points You have only to walk 
down the street to observe that some people grow until they are over six feet 
tall, others stop at five feel and most people slop in between Measurable 
menfal growth stops at different times for different individuals too The 
average girl reaches height and weight terminals before the average boy LitUe 
IS known about menial growth terminals and less about sex differences m 
mental growth 


4 Dynamic Inierrelaiions in Grcn% th 

It vould he suiprmng if different meaxurex of growth were not relaled to 
each other A tremendous number of studies haie probed into the question 
Of interrelationships of growih<oniro11ing and regulaung mechanisms 
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Olson [31] developed a system of considering all measures of grov.ih 
together m his concept of the child as-a-whole He look measures of height, 
weight, dentition, skeletal development, strength, mtclligcnce, reading and 
social maturity Each measure was translated into an age value For example, 
a child has a height age of six when he reaches the average height for six^year- 
olds The average of all the age values is the orgatusimc age, a figure which 
represents the growth of the child as a whole Olson found organismic age to 
be a stable measurement over a period of time, much steadier than any single 
measurement, suggesting a balancing tendency within the organism Another 
of the interrelationships demonstrated was that between rate of gro^i-th and 
social and emotional problems Problems tended to appear when growth 
rate slowed down or when growlh became disorganized, or vice tersa (Sec 


Figure 1-2 ) 

In a group of boys 6 to 18 years of age abrupt changes in height were 
shown to be associated with abrupt changes in 10 but not coinciding in time 
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to disturbances in the environment Boys from broken homes and from families 
where parental relations were strained showed more fluctuation m rate of 
increase of height and IQ than did boys from normal homes 

Correlations between measures of growth can be between measures in the 
same field (physical-ph>sical, mental-mental, and so on), or in different fields 
(physical-mental, mental-emotional) Skeletal development, assessed by 
X rays of the wrist, is at present the best indicator of physiological maturity 
[50], although if body proportions could be quantified and sealed in some 
manageable way, this might prove even more useful Eruption of teeth is 
another indicator of general bodily maturity Fat thickness in childhood is 
also a measure of general physiological maturity flS] Sexual matuniy and 
eventual height can be predicted with good accuracy from measurements of 
skeletal maturity A general factor of bodily matunty operating throughout 
the growth period influences the child’s growth as a whole, including his 
skeleton, teeth, size, physiological reactions and possibly intelligence Influ- 
encing factors of more limited scope operate independently of the general 
factor and of each other One of these limited factors controls baby teeth, 
another permanent teeth another the ossification centers in the skeleton and 
probably several others involved with the brain This is why various measures 
of physical growth have low positive correlations with each other If there were 
only one controlling factor, then the different measures would presumably 
all correlate highly or even perfectly with one another [48) 

Studies of the relaUon between physical and mental growth show a small 
but consistent positive correlation, bearing out the hypothesis of a general 
factor which influences all growth processes This relationship has been 
studied from age six and a half onward, comparing the mental ages or aca- 
demic achievement, or both of carly-matunng youngsters with those of late 
maturers [1, 10, 27, 42, 43, 47J A study of children at the extremes of dis- 
tributions of mental traits showed gifted boys to be significantly ahead of 
.nfJaTdfd av .wwji'.w -oS gwwrft A smaiY positive correfa- 

lion between mental abibty and size is also found m adults [36, 37] As an 
example of the relauonships between growth and personality, there is good 
evidence that early maturers feel more adequate and more comfortable about 
themselves than do late maturers (25, 30] 


5 DiQerenuaUon and Integration 

pattcms of bchavior, smaller, more specific patterns 
erne? lareer oatL'rT p"’’ combined into new, compll- 

nmes' shows an nlpvp o photographic study of human begin- 

right check 116 o reactmg to being stroked on the 

and shoulder cancmo h ^ contracted the muscles of his neck, trunk 

arms and hands to nfove tack^a'l^m '''= 

cheek he tumc tnw-a ,1 * 1 , When a newborn infant is stroked on the 

turns toward the sUmnlus, pursing his bps and opemng his mouth 
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M. .,ps .ouch so^Cun, Thus h-h^vs a^new, sp-hced^respousc 

pattern which involves a small part Lcomes integrated with other 

grows older, .he roo.mg response .s .ouehed near 

behuvror pa..cms Ins.end rlta he sees u H.s hands 

the mouth, he turns toward the breas o ^ 

come .0 play in guiding food ,he rooting pattern, 

He IS integrating behavior patterns of eyes anu nan 

forming a smoothly functioning whole fields, such as mathe- 

Examples can also be taVen f'“- „b;n a child knows 
maucs There is a stage of inatur ty M e„d four out of 

one, liio and a-lot-of At five, he meaning Using these difleren- 

a-lol-of By SIX, numbers up ‘o ^ /„d subtraction to form 

bated concepts, he next combines diftcrentiauon and integra- 

new and more complicated cone p ,|„ouEh algebra and geometry into 

person stops in his progress in mathematics 

6. Nonnnm e Sequence understood 

The sequence of motor t**'' „ 5 , creepe ere he walke ’ 
as one of the ways of nature Ac various sequences, they funo- 

As the structures of the body ma environment permits appropnat 

tion in characteristic ways, prov^edth tte „„ 

mteracion The resulting behavior use of ^ 

Sequences have been described ^„^nvior [51 and other kinds of 

lancuage [28], problem solving finj]: of research in child 

behavior Dunng the decade of ^'“’„ts of development and designaj- 
velopment was normative, ® ^ The classic viewpoint, “""P 

mg average ages for the Pf'«® s an unfolding While aom= hp sennee 

hv nesell Stressed normative sec^u -—.pnt development was th B 

::;eFyt:»nepSS^;Th=^^ 

menl is recognized as basic P jv„,ng of areas o fievelop- 

about to some extent “„d abroad Although 

mclude a variety of “'.d™ V»«=, exceptions 

men. continues to occur m oiderly ns universal, but must 

Hence normative ''“I"'"'" ^„,„,lar kinds of cnvironmcnls 
understood as occurring in p 

7 Developmental Direction ^.^rtam directions, m 

animals, the child grows a relatively 
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whereas the tail region or posterior is small and simple As he becomes 
older the region next to the head grows more, and fmallyt the end region 
grows Coordination follows the same direction, the muscles of the eyes 
coming under control first, then the neck muscles, then arms, chest and back 
and finally the legs The motor sequence illustrates the proximodisla! direction 
by the fact that the earliest controlled arm movements, as m reaching, arc 
large movements, controlled mostly by shoulder muscles Later the elbow is 
brought into play m reaching, then the wrist and then the fingers 

8 Epigenesis 

Growth lakes place upon the foundaUon which is already there New parts 
arise out of and upon the old Although the organism becomes something 
new as il grows, u sUW has contmmty wiih the past and hence shows certain 
consistencies over lime Through interactions with the environment, the 
organism continues to change throughout life, being at each moment the 
product of the interaction which took place in the previous moment between 
organism and environment A toddler's body results from inleraclions of a 
baby’s body with food, water and air A baby’s personality grows epigeneucally 
first through establishing a sense of trust through constructive mterartions 
with people and the world Then, with a personality firmly based m trust, he 
tackles a toddler’s problems and interacts with people and things so as to 
achieve a sense of autonomy The epigenesis of personality continues well 
into adulthood, perhaps throughout life The epigenesis of the intellect is 
described in Piaget’s works New and more complex schemas (ways of acting 
and thinking) develop from the interaction of existing schemas with the 
environment Much of this book is concerned with the ways in which the 
various kinds of development and relationships result from the epigenesis 
which occurs when the child interacts with the world 

9 Criiical Periods 

There are certain limited tunes during the growth period of any organism 
when It Will interact with a particular environment in a specific way Imprinting 
is an example (sec pages 14—15) The result of interactions during critical 
periods can be especially benefiaal or harmful The prenatal period includes 
specific critical periods for physical growth The first three months are critical 
for the development of eyes, cars, and brain, as shown by defects in children 
whose mothers had German measles during the first tnmesler of pregnancy 
Apparently those organs are most vulnerable to the virus of German measles 
when they are in their periods of rapid growth 
Expcnmenls on vision w^th human and animal infants reveal cnlical ages 
for the dcselopmcnt of visual responses, times when the infant will either show 
the response without experience or will learn it readily [12] If the visual 
stimulus IS not gnen at the cntical age (as when baby monkeys are reared m 
darlmess), the animal later learns the response with difiiculty, or not at alL 
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Personality development also shows critical periods f6J One such penod 
IS that of primary socmliTation, when the infant makes his first social attach- 
ments and then distinguishes strangers from familiar members of his speaes 
[35, 38J Much has been written about the cntjcal nature of the time from 
SIX to eighteen months of age, when basic trust develops [44, 45, 46] A warm, 
close relationship with a mother figure is held to be essential among the 
cxpcncnces which contribute to a sense of trust 

10 Optunat Tendency 

An organism behaves as though it were seeking to reach its maximum 
potential for development m both structure and function Even though growth 
IS interrupted, such as m periods of inadequate food supply, the child (or 
organism) makes up for the lean period as soon as more and better food is 
available, returning to his characteristic pattern of growth Only tf the depriva- 
tion is very severe, or if it occurs throughout a cntical period will he show 
permanent effects from it During the deprivation period the organism adapts 
by slowing growth and cutting down on the use of energy 

All sorts of adaptive arrangements are worked out when there arc interfer- 
ences with the normal course of development, as though the child is determined 
to reach his best potential by another route when one is blocked The child 
with poor eyesight seeks extra information from his other senses Babies with 
a tendency toward rickets dnnk cod liver oil freely if pennitted to, selfcctmg 
their own diets from a wide variety of simple foods [7] “Every breach in the 
normal complex of growth is filled through regenerative, substantive, or com 
pensatory growth of some kind Insurance reserves are drawn upon 
whenever the organism is threatened Herein lies the urgency, the almost 
irrepressible quality of growth” [16, p 165] 

This principle has been recognized as working in phjsical realms as well 
as organic, where there seems to be a self stabilizing or target seeking property 
of certain systems [49] Faced with such phenomena, it is difficult to be 
purely soenijfjc, lor surely here is a subject for philosphvcal considera- 
tion 

SUMMARY 

Man, the human animal, shares important characteristics with other 
forms of living things Factors in the environment affect each individuals 
growth and behavior The existence of each individual has some effect on his 
surroundings Therefore there exists a continuous senes of transactions 
between each person and his milieu Lifcc all animals, each boinan being is 
structured to be active m Ins setting and to receive stimulauon from it 
Although in many ways human sense organs are similar to those of other 
animals, the human brain, particularly the cerebrum, is more highly developed 
and specialized Ilian m other amtnals The human being is able to form 
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abstract concepts, based on the sensations he receives and to develop symbols 
which stand lor the concepts In conjuncuon with his vocal apparatus, each 
individual is capable of uttenng words, one kind of symbolic rcpresentalion 
of objects and events Language thereby becomes a tool for interacting with 
the environment both m reality and imaginatively Unique human structure, 
the prehensile hand with thumb m opposition to the fingers, is another means 
by which each person interacts with his surroundings The relative immalunty 
of the human being at binh, the rclauve lack of inborn behavior mechanisms 
and the relauvely tremendous potential for learning bring about the long 
infancy and childhood during which each individual is dependent upon adults 
The dependency of the young human being necessitates a family group, some 
form of which exists m every human society From all these human charac- 
teristics comes the human capacity to develop and pass on to succeeding gen- 
eralions a culture, the way of life of a group of people An important part of 
each way of life is the values which determine the ends and means of each 
individual s life 

Since the individual and his environment are continually interacting, nothing 
that an individual is or docs can be said to be wholly hereditary or wholly 
acquired Maturation and learning, interactions which produce change m the 
individual, and equilibration, which maintains the existing state, are the 
names given classes of interacuons The maintenance of physiological equilib- 
num of the organism is called homeostasis It has to do with the chemical 
content of the blood and with other mtemal biological balances Although 
the biological equilibrium is constantly changing, there is a balance of condi- 
tions toward which the organism is constantly tending The pnnciple of 
homeostasis has been extended to cover perceptual and mtcllectual activities 
Such psychological equilibraUon, instead of constantly tending to return to an 
optimal state, results in a new stale of balance if the forces disrupting the 
original state are not too great Psychological growth is therefore seen as 
the gradual change of psychological structures, or schemas, as the human 
being becomes aware of differences in his environment and changes his 
behavior to accommodate to those differences Since the individual cannot 
be aware of all aspects of his setting at the same time, there is selectivity 
within the organism as to what sensations are registered and reacted to 
Intellectual activity and its forerunner, perception, seem to be related, when 
biological maintenance is m relatively good equilibnum, by a tendency of the 
individual to seek for and react to slighUy new or different sensory and 
intellectual stimulation Slightly incongruous situations lead to pleasant feeling 
tone and activity Too great incongruity leads to unpleasant fcelines and 
avoidance 

Changes m the body and in behavior which occur as time passes can be 
considered as due to maturation or Icanimg or a combmaUon of both Since 
very few, if any. changes can be said to be completely free of environmental 
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influences, matunjiion m a pure form rarely if ever cm be distinguished in 
human structure or function However, each kind of learning of which the 
human being is cipable cmnot lake place before the individual has reached 
a certain level of maturity 

Studies of growth and development arc carried out either by comparing 
people of different ages with one another or by comparing the same individuals 
with ibcmsclvcs at diJTercnt ages Both methods yield generalizations which 
summarize knowledge about the changes that take place with the passage of 
time Grott th is continuous although (he average rate of growth vanes m its 
various aspects and from time to time Individuals of the same sex differ m 
their rates of growth There arc sex differences m rates of growth Some 
individuals grow for a longer penod of time than others and reach higher 
levels of growth The many aspects of growth are interrelated 

Organs and behavior develop through the differentiation of specific entities 
out of larger parts and through the integration of the specifics into larger and 
more complex wholes There are sequences of development which are, for 
the most part, invariant for all children These sequences show up paiuculariy 
m the direction of growth from head to tail and from the midJine of the body 
to the extremities Structures and functions arise from mtenveavmg and com- 
bination of parts For many if not all kinds of growth there are periods which 
are cntical m the sense that any hindrance to growth occurring at that time 
disrupts the timetable and rate of later growth In spite of disturbances of 
growth, however, there is a tendency for each organism and its parts to reach 
a level which is optimum for it 
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Introduction 


In the brief pcnod of two and a half years, the human being develops 
from a speck of fertilized ovum into a real person who can walk, talk, 
make decisions and build relationships Never again will he grow as fast 
as he grows dunng his first weeks of existence Never again will he have 
such a Wide range of potemiahties and possibilities for development 
The dynamic interplay and interdependence of mother and baby is 
punctuated by the dramatic ensis of birth, when the relationship of the 
two must be reorganized on a different level Both physical and emo- 
tional interaction continue while a new dimension is added Cognitive 
stimulation and intellectual development occur in the give and take of 
mother and baby and also in the pirticipation of other people in the 
infant’s expanding social world Although he does not speak his first 
recognizable words until near the end of the first year, the baby prepares 
for this achievement throughout the early months in a remarkable inter- 
weaving of motor, sensory, social and emotional experiences The end of 
infancy is marked by his use of language for both communication and 
thinking 

The infant takes an active role in influencing his environment, at first 
through an impressive repertory of reflex behavior which is gradually 
modified and reorganized on more complex levels The new baby makes 
his family into a different family, its members into new people The de- 
velopment of the infant’s sense of trust goes hand in hand with the 
development of a sense of generativity in his parents 

The first chapter in this part of the book deals with prenatal life and 
birth from the standpoints of both the baby and mother, stressing the 
natural mechanisms which promote the safety and well being of both 
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Chapter 3 is concerned with the new-born and his adjustment to life. 
The next two chapters deal first with the baby’s physical, motor, intel- 
lectual and emotional development and then with care and guidance 
m relation to healthy development 
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-^CHAPTER 


The individual’s first relationship is as a baby inside his mother As an 
embryo and then a fetus, he influences his mother and is influenced by her 
The mechanisms of the mutual influences have been revealed only sl^etcbily, 
but research in this area is full of promise The stress m this chapter will be 
on the physical and psychological development of the baby, explained in the 
light of the mother’s development and the mutuality of the two individuals 

STAGES OF PRENATAL DEVELOPMENT 
From FeriiUzaiion to Implantation 

The time when the baby can begin depends upon owlaUoo At about the 
middle of each menstrual cycle (the thirteenth or fourteenth day of a 28-day 
cycle), a mature ovum reaches the middle of the Fallopian tube m its journey 
from the ovary to the uterus If the orara is penetrated by a spermatazooa, 
the nuclei of both cells fuse Fertilization is now complete and a zygote has 
been produced (see Figure 2-1) 

The zygote divides into two cells, the two into four, the four into eight, 
and so on, creaimg m nine months about seven pounds of baby from a speck 
that was barely visible The two^eU stage has been observed 36 hours after 
fertilization and (he eight-ccll stage after about 60 hours The divisions that 
occur in the first three or four days are subdivisions and add no mass to the 
fertilized egg, which is now called a morula (from the Latin for mulberr}) 
After drifting down the Fallopian tube, the morula floats in the uterus for a 
day or two before burrowing” into the soft lining of the uterus on the sesenth 
or eighth day It digests away the surface of the lining to expose the deeper 
cells, m which u becomes implanted 

None of these events can be felt byjhe mother, not even implantation Her 
oJTsprmg is well settled into her body before she has any indication of his 
presence 
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Figure 2-1. Changes taking place in the ovary and uterus during an ordinary 
menstrual cycle and during the beginning stage of a pregnancy. (Modified from 
Schroder lO B. M. Patten Human Embryology, 2nd edition. Copyright 1953. 
McGraw-HiU BooL Company. Used by permission ) 


The Embryo 

The individual is called an embryo during the time that the various organs 
and tissues are being differentiated and formed, from the end of the second 
week to the end of the second month. Mosslike villi extend from the embryo 
into the blood spaces of the maternal uterus, forming a means of exchanging 
body fluids. Protective and supportive membranes, the chorion and amnion, 
take form. The amnioUc sac enclosing the embryo be^s to fill with fluid. 

The head comes first in the developmental timetable. The head of the em- 
bryo is one half of its total length; of the newborn, one quarter; of the adult, 
one tenth. These ratios illustrate the principle of developmental direction, de- 
scribed in Chapter 1, which holds for lower animals as well as for man and 
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Figure 2-3. The month-old embr)o has the foundations of many organs and 
systems. (Reproduced by permission from M. S. Gilbert, Biography of the Unborn. 
Baltimore. The Williams & Wilkins Co , 1938 ) 

T/ic Fetus 

At ei^t weeks, the embryo has reached 350 times his ori^nal size. Since 
he is now recognizable, at least to the practiced eye, as a human being, a new 
name is applied. From the end of the eighth week until he is bom, the baby 
is called feins instead of embryo. Complete with face, neck, arms, legs, fingers, 
toes, some calcification of his bones, functioning internal organs and muscles, 
the fetus is ready to build upon the basic form that has been laid down. 

Development during the third month includes difTerentiation between the 
sexes, the tooth buds and sockets for the temporary teeth, the vocal chords 
and, of course, gro\vth in size and complexity. The third and fourth months 
are a time of tremendous growth m size; six or eight, inches are added to his 
length. At four months the fetus has reached half of what its length will be 
at birth. At six months the v emix ca seosa. formed from skin cells and a fatty 
secretion, protects the thin, delicate skin. The skin is red and wrinkled until 
subcutaneous fat Is deposited under it, during the last three months of pre- 
natal life. The fetus swallows, makes breathing movements, secretes enzymes 
and hormones, digests, and secretes urine. He makes hiccuplike movements 
and is thought to suck his thumb. AH of these functions indicate the maturing 
of the nervous system. 
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In describing the postural cfeveiopment of the fetus, Gesell [14, p 62) 
warns the reader not to think about the textbook pictures and preserved 
specimens that he has seen, since these convey an image of the fetus as stiff, 
crumpled, confined and sedentary, instead of free floating as he is in the first 
half of the fetal penod. and possessing enough space for mo%ement even dur- 
ing the second half The inch long eight weeks fetus is enclosed in a two inch 
amniotic sac where the only force exerted on him is that of gravity Gesell 
pictures him m various orientations, prone, supme, oblique contracting the 
muscles of one side of the trunk and neck, flexing the head and shoulder to 
the side contracted, the arms moving passively with the shoulder, rotating the 
rump 

By twelve weeks the head extends when the trunk flexes, the rump flexes 
more rapidly and one arm moves farther back than its opposite To a lesser 
degree, the legs also move independently of the trunk and asymmetrically, 
suggesting the beginning of alternating movements Thus the anterior portion 
shows more behavior than the postenor portion, illustrating again the prin- 
ciple that development proceeds from antenor to postenor Another pnncrple 
specified in Chapter I is demonstrated also, namely that de\ elopment proceeds 
through differentiation and mtegration The generalized movement of the 
fetus at eight weeks, when the hmbs move along with the trunk, is differcn 
dated to a unit of movement m which arms and legs arc independent of (he 
trunk but coordinated with it 

The fetus is 16 to 20 weeks old when his mother first feels him moving, 
like a butterfly inside her Already he has a large repertory of movements 
which includes blinking, suebng, turning the head and gripping, and a wide 
variety of movements of limbs, hands and feet The last half of prenatal life 
IS a penod of preparation for birth and independent living Most important is 
the maturing of the nervous system, which must organize and coordinate all 
the other systems The establishment of breathing, the most precarious step 
into the outside world, will be determined largely by the condition of the 
nervous system Table 2-1 shows (he timing and the details of prenatal physi 
cal development 

STAGES or MATERNAL DEVELOPMENT 
AND EXPERIENCE 

Since the zygote is free floating and self-contained for about o week, the 
mother has no reactions to pregnancy until after implantation 

Symptoms and Diagnosis 

Failure to menstruate is usually the first symptom of pregnancy, although 
it is not a conclusive symptom Absence of menses can be due to a variety 
of reasons, including age, illness and emouonaf upset, rncnsmntion dunng the 
first two or three months of pregnancy is possible Breast changes may 
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announce pregnancy FuUness, tingling and hypcrscnsilivity may occur even 

before the first missed penod j . 

Nausea or queasincss may begin when the first period is overdue For thos 
who are nauseated, the common pattern is morning queasmess, which dis- 
appears graduaUy in about eight weeks Guttmachcr [16], an obstetrician with 
wide expcnence, says that fewer than half of pregnant women nowadays are 
nauseated, whereas the majonty sttllered from the symptom a generation ago 
FaUgue and the need for extra sleep, frequent dunng the early months of 
pregnancy, probably represent a protective mechanism for facilitating physical 
changes Frequency of urination is another early symptom 

The physician can diagnose pregnancy through la^ratory tests soon after 
the first missed period The classic and conclusive signs are hearing the fetal 
heartbeat, feeling fetal movements and seeing the fetal skeleton in an X ray, 
all possible between the sixteenth and twentieth weeks 


Physical Changes 


The whole body is affected by pregnani^ The first stage seems to be one 
of reorganization The middle stage is normally one of smooth functioning, 
when the mother feels and looks blooming, settles into her job of supplying 
the fetus Later stages involve more preparations for the birth process 
It IS very advantageous to begin pregnancy with a normal, healthy, well- 
nounshcd body For example, if the mother has a good supply of calcium 
already stored m her bones, she will be more hkcly to keep herself and her 
baby well supplied with calcium than will a mother with madequatc stores, 
even though both have a good diet durmg pregnancy Similarly with nitrogen 
retention and hemoglobin level, a healthy condition in the begmnmg makes 
It easier to mamtain good levels through pregnancy [34, 35] 

A bulletin of the National Research Cbunal [38] underlines the importance 
of prenatal and preconceptional nutnuon by describing the practices of some 
histone and pnmitivc peoples II was common in ancient civilization to 
prowde speeiai diets not only for pregnant women but also for girls lor a 
lime before mamage In some cultures, even husbands to-be have their diets 
supervised 


Reproductive system The uterus grows m weight from two ounces to 
over two pounds, m capacity from a half teaspoon to four or five quarts 
Muscle fibers grow to 10 times their former length The preparauon of the 
muscular lajer of the uterus is extremely important, since it will open and 
leUanthe cervix, help to push the baby out and form hgatures to cut off the 
blood vesseU supplying the mucosa The mucosa (the hnmg) provides the 
spot where the morala implants and takes part in forming the placenta It 
provides a mucus plug to close the entrance to the utems The cervix or neck 
of the utems, softens as its muscle Bbers dimimsh m number and size, con- 
nective tone grows thinner and blood supply increases The vagma increases 
m length and capacity as its muscle fibers hyperuophy, connective Ussne 
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pcnneal and anal regions, drainage is helped by reversing the force of gravity, 
resting V. 1th the feet up 

Systemic functions Changes m the hormonal balance occur Pregnancy 
allccts various glands, including the thyroid, parathyroid, pituitary and supra- 
renals Metabolism is increased and improved after the third month The 
capacity to store essenual elements increases The kidneys must work harder 
to take care of the products of increased metabolism and excretion of the 
fetus The pelvis of the kidney dilates to double its former capaaty Sweat and 
sebaceous glands become more active 

Psy cbological A spects 

Pregnancy is a crisis penod New feelings go along with the pervading 
ph>sical changes and reorganizauon The first pregnancy bnngs sensations 
which a woman has not known before Perhaps there has been something 
like It, but not exactly m this form She has been tired before, but not so 
eager for an afternoon nap She has expenenced an upset stomach, but not 
the consistent daily cycle of hovenng on the bnnk of nausea and then con- 
quering It The deep, alive, tingling sensation m the breasts may remind her 
of premenstrual sensations, but it is more than that Then, as the pregnancy 
advances, there is the perception of fetal movements, which is like nothing 
else She may desenbe it first as a fluttenng The spectrum of new bodily 
expenences demands attention The pregnant woman, therefore, turns some 
of her attention mward, thinking about what she is feeling and about what 
IS happening to her body 

The burden of pregnancy is earned easily by some women and not so easily 
by others It is a burden in a literal sense Simply transporting 15 to 25 extra 
pounds require' addiUonal muscular exertion and more work done by the 
lungs, heart, kidneys — in fact all of the body When some parts of the body 
are found to be not quite up to carrying their share of the burden, their per- 
formance, resulung in discomfort, adds to the perceived burden Common 
discomforts of pregnancy mclude vancose veitis( the bulgmg of loaded blood 
vessels), heartburn (the product of the stomach’s imperfect functioning) and 
shortness of breath (resulUng from a squeezed thorax) Such discomforts 
may be slight or severe, depending on such physical factors as bodily struc- 
ture, nulnuon and fatigue Medical care and good hygiene help to alleviate 
the difficulues The woman’s reactions to pregnancy are also the product of 
her culture and of her own personality 

Lmlc girls are taught what to antiapatc as they look forward to growing 
up and hating babies of their own Their mothers set example when carrying 
baby brotheis and sisters Otcihcard cxmtcrsations are milucnual So are 
glances nuances and contersauons which slop m midair as the child ap- 
proaches If mothers tell their chUdien that pregnantyr and birth are simple, 
natura an eauliful and jet the children hear them exchanging stones with 
their friends which depict these processes as fnghtenmg and” agonizing, they 
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Figure 2^5. Emotional reactions to pregnancy of motbers who had planned the 
pregnancy, those who had tried to a\oid pregnanc> and those who had done no 
planning (Reproduced by permission of the authors and The American Sociologi- 
cal Association from S B PofTenbergcr.T Poflenbeiger and J T Landis, ‘ Intent 
Toward Conception and the Pregnancy Experience," American Sociological Re- 
v/m.l952.17, 616-^20 

she IS still attractive in spite of her increasing girth and decreasing agihty She 
may want some sympathy for the aches, pams, annoyances and limitations 
on activity If she has fears about the pain of deliveiy and the well-being of 
the baby or fears about her competence as a mother, she may seek reassurance 
from her husband A mature man, who has coped successfully with his own 
personality growth, can give his pregnant wife a great deal of comfort through 
his understanding, sympathy and confidence Many men, even while trying 
to be supportive, find the role of expectant father a very difficult one to 
play 131 

With a first pregnancy, the natural turning inward of the woman’s attention 
may constitute the first time m the marriage when the husband feels displaced 
m her thoughts He may realize that the worst is yet to come, when the infant 
will require a great deal of the lime and attention which used to belong to him 
He may feel deprived sexually, since the doctor may limit mtercourse m early 
pregnancy, probably forbidding it dunog the last few weeks The father will 
probably feel added financial responsibility, since a new baby costs something 
even before birth and then costs more and more as the years go by New, 
larger, costlier living quarters may be indicated The thoughts of college ex- 
penses may cross his mind If the pregnancy is an unwanted one, especially 
if it threatens the mother’s health and the family’s solvency, then the expectant 
father is likely to feel strong guilt 

The husband may find himself being the main, or even only, emotional 
support of his pregnant wife When a young couple move to another part of 
the country, leaving family and friends behind, they are dependent, at least 
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demands upon the body are mcreased by pregnancy The very fact of being 
well nourished shows that the woman has established a pattern of eating an 
adequate selection of foods m amounts suited to her She will not have to 
change her ways of eating other than to increase the amounts slightly as 
pregnancy advances Although the supplementing of prenatal diets is a com- 
mon custom, over 1,800 lower-income women, who received no supplements, 
did as well as the average Amencan woman as to complications of pregnancy 
and birth and condiUon of infants at birth and afterwards [21] The diets of 
these women were varied and included the basic foods, milk, eggs, green an 
yellow vegetables, citrus fruits and other fruits While the average woman 
in this group got along well, there were those who had difficulties The under- 
weight group had more premature births The overweight group had more 
stillbirths and much more toxemia, a dangerous metabolic disturbance This 
study did not indicate that nutrition is unimportant but rather that a wide 
range of nutrition can produce healthy mothers and babies and that in a large 
group of low income mothers, many can obtain the necessary nutrients Since 
women apparently vary quite widely in their nutnUonal needs, it seems all 
the more important for every pregnant woman to have the individual guidance 
supplied by a physician supervising her pregnancy 

Studies on extreme conditions show what can happen when that wide range 
of safety is violated Wars and other disasters have provided famine conditions 
under which the effects of senous nutnliooal deficiencies could be studied 


Toward the end of World War II and immediately afterward, the birth weight 
of babies was reduced in parts of Holland, Germany and Russia [8, 30] 
Studies of mothers showing certain kinds of deficiencies give further evidence 
of the importance of keeping withm the limits of safely Starvation with pro- 
tein depletion is associated with underweight babies and probably with neuro- 
logical defects, such as mental deficiency and cerebral palsy [18] The effects 
of improving an inadequate diet were demonstrated by Canadian physicians 
who supplemented the diets of half of a group of nutritionally deficient preg- 
upjitvWvunftni ‘Viit'UxpvimrettrJi ■group xfi irnJfners \'fnose wifn improveli 
diets) had fewer cases of anemia, toxemia, miscarnages and premature births 
Their average length of labor was shorter Their babies were in better condi- / 
tion at birth and were healthier infants than those of the control group An- 
other way of focusing on the problem of poor prenatal nutrition was to 
examine the histones of stillborn infants, infants who died in the first few days 
of life, prematures and babies with congenital defects [4] Almost all of the 
mothers of these infants had had very poor diets during pregnancy 

Phjsicians usually limit the amount of weight gam that they allow their 
prcgmni patients since toxemia is related to excessive weight gam There is 
aUo the consideration that extra fat laid down dunng pregnancy -will have to 
be lost afterward if the mother is to regain her figure and ideal weight Some- 
times pregnant women lake all this to mean that the less they gam the better 
Tliercforc It is well to point out the nsk msolvcd m limiting the diet too 
sescrely [42] In the clTort to cut caloncs, certain essential elements may be 
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to infants and children, it seems worth whUe to consider what meanmg it may 
have prenatally The heartbeat sound has the cntena of an impnnUng sumulus 
being intermittent and repetiUous and occurring early m the hfe of the 
organism, before it experiences fear [271 Later, when the organism is 
exposed to fear, it is reassured by the stimulus to which it has been impnnted 
Thus It seems quite possible that the unborn baby mtcracts with his environ- 
ment in such a way that the rhythms of sounds and pressures prepare him 
for coping with some of the difficulties he will encounter after he is bom, 
Seeking to comfort his distress and express their love, his parents and other 
people will hold him in their arms and walk with him or rock and jiggle him 
The resultmg sounds and pressures will reassure him, perhaps because he was 
imprinted prenatally to such stimuli 


Maternal Emotions 


Fetal behavior has been studied at the Pels Institute for several decades 
Emotional disturbances m the mother have been shown to be associated with 
high activity in the fetus [31] Infants of mothers who had suffered emotional 
upsets durmg pregnancy were likely to show frequent ixntability, excessive 
crying and gastromtestmal disturbances, such as regurgitation, dyspepsia, and 
diarrhea These difficulties are thought to be of autonomic origin and to be 
caused by intrauterine conditions 

Further evidence of the significance of maternal emouonal upset comes 
from a study of factors connected with birth difficulties and mfant abnor- 
maliUes A highly anxious group of mothers was found to expenence more 
complicauons of delivery and things wrong with their babies [7] The connec- 
tion between maternal emoUons and fetal upset is made through several steps, 
but It can be explained in physical terms [23, pp 192-193] 

The nervous and endocrine systems communicate through the blood An 
expenence of the mother is registered in her cerebral cortex from which 
impulses pass to the thalamus, hypothalamus and into the autonomic nervous 
system The autonomic system acts on the endoennes, which pour their 
products into the blood The blood takes the products of the endoennes to 
the placenta, through which some of them pass to the fetal blood and to the 
nervous system of the fetus 


Another explanation is suggested by Salk’s [27] explorations with a gallop 
heartbeat rhythm and a very fast heartbeat The newborn infants who had 
quieted to the sound of a normal heartbeat showed an immediate increase 
m crying and disturbance to these unusual heartbeats and also to a hissing 
accidentally developed A frightened or disturbed 
o W 5 i, vanations from the normal pattern 

breath, ns Her baby then might be disturbed by the resuIUng 
thrcLt< ,!,f 7 stimub Either by themselves, or added to 

nrena^I? J !" 'h«e sttmuh eoutd be a s.gmncanl 

prenatal mlluenee Proof of then inffuence awatts further research 
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Another indjcatjon of the jmportaoce of babies’ prenatal expenence is a 
conclusion which Pasamanick ami Kaoblocb [24] state as a result of their 
research on brain injured children They say, “Except for a few hereditary 
clinical deficiencies and for exogenous injury to neural integration, behavioral 
variation does not seem to be the result of genetically determined structural 
origin “ They consider the possibili^ that individuals at conception may be 
very much alike in potential for intellectual development Individual differ- 
ences in level of performance would then be due largely to differences in 
experience 

If an unborn baby can suffer from his mother’s extreme emotional upset, 
then could the opposite be true’ What happens to the fetus whose mother 
has an unusually happy, safe secure ume? At birth, is he different from babies 
whose mothers have had an a\erage or disturbed pregnancy’ Amencan re- 
search has not yet dealt with this question Since there are no controlled 
expenments to report, definite answers cannot be given However, observa- 
tions by a French nurse in Africa are suggestive Working under the World 
Health Orgamzation, Geber fl3J tested over 300 babies in Uganda She found 
them to be consistently advanced m psychomotor functions, as compared with 
European and Amencan babies This finding has been confirmed by other 
observers of Afncan babies [I, 2, III The acceleration m development was 
greatest at birth, then gradually decreasing From the first day, the children 
could hold their heads steady when drawn into sitting position, an achieve- 
ment of the European child at about six weeks The average Uganda baby 
sat alone at four months, stood alone at eight and walked at ten Some 
mdividuals achieved these coordinations earlier Language, problem solving 
and personal social development were likewise («o or three months advanced 
over European standards Since the babies were bom developmentally ac- 
celerated, the reason for their condition must be in something that happened 
before birth Geber suggests (hat (lie reason for (he infant acceleration is the 
way m which pregnancy is conducted She desenbes it thus 

The arrival ol a hahy is always looked forward to with great pleavtue tsteiil 
ity IS thought to be a calamily) and is not a source of anxiety for the future 
The mother is m no way upset by her pregnancy and is actise up to the 
moment of delivery The unborn child is the chief object of her life especially 
as she believes that any other interest may have an adverse affect on him 
[13. p 1941 

Perhaps the idyllic pregnancy thus described pros ides an environment In 
which the baby can develop maximally Tlie multiplicity of research on 
harmful influences makes one aware of all that can go wrong in prenital life, 
without giving much indication of what can result when all goes well A 
liappy, relaxe d pregnancy may be just as important for the baby as ii is for 
the mother It makes sense, then, for the father and other family members 
to be especially understanding, considerate and affecUonate with the cxpec- 
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tant mother, not only for her sake, but also for the baby's This is not to 
say that the pregnant mother cannot safely deal v-ith c\eryday problems and 
Vrork, but only that she benefits from having the general tone of her life 
a positive one 


Physical and Chemical Agents 

It has been known for a quarter of a century that massive X ray doses 
are lethal or senously damaging to the unborn child After World War II, 
effects of atom bomb radiation on children who had been in utcro at the 
time included increased anomalies and morbidity [25, 43] 

Many drugs taken by the pregnant mother can affect the baby, some ap- 
parently temporanly and some drastically and permanently Quinine can 
cause deafness Smoking causes an increase in fetal heart rate In a study [29] 
on 7,499 patients, premature birth was shown to be twice as frequent among 
smoking mothers as among nonsmoking mothers The more cigarettes smoked 
daily by pregnant mother, the more prematurely the baby was likely to 
be bom l^avy doses of certain barbiturates produce asphyxiation and brain 
damage The tranquilizer, thalidomide, resulted m thousands of tragic births 
m Gemtany, England and Canada, nhere its prenatal use produced babies 
Since «i ^ stages of embryonic development 
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chance in three of being damaged Some other diseases dangerous to the fetus 
are syphilis, smaJlpox, chicl,enpox, measles, mumps, scarlet fever, tubercu- 
losis and malarial parasites 

About one pregnancy in 200 results iti some disturbance from incom- 
patibility between the blood of mother and baby When the mother’s blood 
js Rh negative and the fetus’ blood is Rh positive, there is one chance in 10 
that (he infant wiH ha\e some of his red blood cells destroyed The way it 
happens is that the fetus produces antigens which go through the placenta 
into (he mother’s blood Her blood then makes antibodies which go back 
through the placenta to the baby’s blood stream Results include miscarriage, 
stillbirth, death after birth, brain damage, jaundice and anemia * Adequate 
prenatal care requires a blood test which will detect negative Rh The 
physician discovering it would then determine the husband’s blood type and 
leam the chances of incompatibility arising between fetus and mother Taking 
into account the finding ibal the danger from Rh factors increases with each 
baby after the first, he would be ready to cope with symptoms likely to anse 
Much can be done to alleviate the condition immediately after birth or even 
before birth 


Age of Mother 

The only time a woman of 35 is considered elderly is when she is having 
her first baby In this case, she is called, by the medical profession an “elderly 
pnmipara,’’ a logical term in light of the fact that the childbearing penod is 
more than two thirds over At 35 and older, the average length of labor is 
increased beyond the overall average by an hour and a half and the risk 
to mother and baby is increased slightly Guttmacher says that the additional 
nsk IS so slight that no woman over 35 should be deterred from having a first 
baby [16] As long as she gets good obstetrical care, there is no cause for 
worry beyond the ordinary hazards of having a baby The possibility of mis- 



ACE OF WIFE 

Figure 2-6. Likelihood of miscarriage increases wiih © 

with permission of The Free Press from Marriage by R O Blood Copyright O 
1962 by The Free Press of Glencoe ) 


• This account follows Montagu {23] 
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Figure 2*-7. Number of maternal deaths for each 10,000 live births, given for 
Negro and white women (United States, 1959), by age (Reproduced by permis* 
Sion from data from Table I, Siatisitcol Bulletin Metropolitan Life Insurance Co , 
September 1961 ) 

carnage rises with age, with a sharper increase after 35, as can be seen from 
Figure 2-6 Maternal mortality, by age and race, is shown in Figure 2-7 
Note that the hazards of age arc enormously increased if the woman is a 
Negro, but only slightly increased if she is white These figures reflect the 
depressed economic conditions under which many Negroes live 

THE BIRTH PROCESS 

The developments described in the chapter thus far occur in the course 
of about nine months The obsicincian names the delivery date on the preg- 
nant woman’s first visit, by adding 280 days to the first day of her last 
mentrual period He will warn her, though that this date is an approximation 
Only 4 percent of women deliver on the 280ih day, 46 percent deliver within 
a weeV of that date and 74 percent within two weeks of il Being born and 
giving birth arc physical crises for the two most concerned The crises are 
emotional, also, for the two and their family Thus birth must be understood 
in various contexts 

The Processes and Statues of Labor * 

Labor is the work that the mother does in giving birth Three distinct 
stares can be described The first staqe, requiring the major portion of the 
dunlion of labor, is the opening of the cervix or neck of the uterus It begins 
with rhythmic uterine contractions, usually fell as pains The two types of 
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muscular forces working to enlarge the cervical openings are indicated in 
figure 2-8. The uterus resembles a pear-shaped balloon whose wails are 
made of very strong muscle fibers. The fibers contract, exerting about 30 
pounds of pressure on the fluids surrounding the baby. The membranes 
enclosing the fluids press on the liny opening in the lower end of the uterus. 
After the membranes break (the mother cannot feel this) the baby presses 
on the opening. At the same time another set of muscle fibers, which surround 
the tiny opening, are relaxing to allow the opening to enlarge. As these 
muscular processes continue, the tissues of the cervix are pulied back into the 
general roundish shape of the uterus. When the cervix is completely dilated 
the diameter of the opening is about four inches 



Figure 2-8. The baby during Ihc first stages of labor. Uterine contractions push 
him downward while the muscle fibers surrounding the opening are pulled upward 
by the upper segment of the uterus, thus enlarging the opening. (Reproduced by 
pennissron treat /. P- Creenhd/, Obstelrics, I3th edition Phiiadeiphh: W. B. 
Saunders Company, 1965.) 

The muscular processes of the first stage of labor arc involuntary. The 
only way in which a woman can influence them is through reiaxation. Al- 
though it is still a debatable subject, it is commonly believed that general 
bodily relaxation, due to absence of fear, plus confidence, hastens relaxation 
of the muscle fibers surrounding the cervix; fear and tension are thought to 
increase their resistance to stretching and to result in pain. One of the pur- 
poses of education for childbirth is to induce this kind of relaxation. 

The second stage lasts from the time that the cervix is completely open 
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until the bab> emerges from his mother For a first baby this stage requires 
an hour and a half on the average, for the second half as long The uterus 
continues to push the baby out The mother adds a beanng down action to 
It, pushing v.ith her diaphragm but mvoKing her whole body (See Figure 
2-9 ) Although she bears down spontaneously, without teaching or conscious 



ngore 2-9 The babj during ihc second stage of labor mothers bearing 
down action pushing uuh her diaphragm adds to the ulennc forces pushing the 
baby out (Reproduced by permission from J B DeUe and J P Greenhill, Pz-m 
npUs and PracUcrs of Obstetrics Philadelphia W B Saunders Company, 1947 ) 


thoujht, a peat deal of this aetu.ly ean be placed under conscious control 
Oueation for childbirth includes teaching the mother to breathe, rclat and 
bear dowi m a manner calculated to facilitate the natural labor processes The 
confid-ncc factor is just as important in the second stage as in the first in 
promolmg control and cither eliminating pain reducing it or making it more 
of the placenta and memhtancs It 

lasts onl> a few minutes 
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commonest length of labor was seven hours Women who had already had at 
least one baby had shorter labors, half under approximately six hours, half 
over, with the commonest length of labor four hours A few babies are’bom 
after only two or three contractions, involving no pain About one m 125 
has a first labor under three hours, while one in 14 requires less than three 
hours for a subsequent labor Labors lasting over 30 hours happen once m 
8-10 cases of first babies and once in about 33 cases after the first [16] 

When a normal birth is impossible or dangerous, the baby may be delivered 
by Caesarian section, a procedure of cutting the mother’s abdomen and uterus 
to remove the baby and then, of course, the placenta Although this surgical 
procedure used to be very dangerous, it now carries relatively slight risk A 
Caesarian section is much safer for mother and baby than a difficult forceps 
delivery or a breech birth through a narrowed pelvis [16] Although there is 
no limit to the number of Caesarian births one patient can have, each repeti- 
tion means that the scar in the uterus is stretched by the pregnancy and hence 
runs a small risk of ruptunng Many physicans recommend sterilizing with 
the third Caesarian operation 

Eniottoiial Aspects 

The culture m which she has grown op will set the broad outlines of a 
woman’s attitude toward labor The Judeo-Cbnslian tradiuoo, for example, 
builds up considerable expectation of pain and tears According to Mead 
[36, p 28] “ . m some African tribes, women are expected to shriek, scream, 
writhe and go through the most temfic expressions of agony, and all the little 
girl children arc brought along to watch, so they will know how to have a baby 
In other societies, women arc enjoined to the greatest stoicism, and to utter a 
single cry would be to proclaim yourself not a woman, and again the JitUe 
girls arc brought along to see that they behave like this ” 

Education and specific cxpcncnces are important m setting the mother’s 
expectations of pain and danger and her confidence in her own abilities The 
ways in which she handles the fear and pain involved will depend not only on 
herself, however, but on the support and help she receives during labor Her 
husband, the hospital staff and, most of all the doctor have important 
emotional functions Directly connected with the mother’s fear or confidence, 
tension or relaxation, pain or easiness, is the amount and type of anesthetic 
she will receive A woman who feels confident and in command of herself and 
who also feels trust m the help she is receiving, will most likely need a mini- 
mum of drugs The temfied patient will seek a maximum, including amnesiacs 
(Abnormal physical conditions may require maximum use of drugs, too ) 

A famous obstetrical event in the animal kingdom pointed up the life and- 
death aspects of emotions during labor A live baby elephant was delivered 
successfully at the Portland (Oregon) Zoo, after months of anxious waitmg 
and speculation as how to avoid the fiascocs of past elephant reproducUon in 
captivity One of the innovations which may have spelled success was the 
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presence of several female elephants m the labor pen These “aunties” were 
warmly and actively concerned with the mother, even massaging her with their 
trunks In contrast to the frantic concern of isolated elephants-m-Iabor, this 
mother conducted herself with calm efficiency 

To return to the human mother, the crowning emotional experience is, of 
course, the joy in receiving her baby, the result of her labors Or so it is for 
many women, especially those who can and do choose to be conscious dunng 
the delivery Case histones of successful “natural childbirth” expenences 
always make a very big point of this moment Personal accounts of natural 
childbirth can be found in popular magazmes Many mothers who meet their 
babies for the first time upon awaking from heavy sedation and anesthetics 
admit, at least to themselves, that this was not a tremendous expenence 
Taken from a first person account [5] the foUowmg excerpt contrasts the 
expenence of traditional Amencan childbirth with one of natural childbirth 
conducted by the famous Dr Read 


I did as he said and, unbelievable but true, I felt no pain, not even dis- 
comfort, for the first four or five hours 

Dr Read insists that no woman m labor be left alone for more than a few 
minutes during this first phase He is in favor of the husbands being there 
until the actual delivery, and at times allows him to be present even then So 
there I lay in my pleasant room, my husband with me and Dr Read coming 
to see me at frequent intervals 

Finally, after one of hts periodic examinations. Dr Read said, “You are 
doing wonderfully It won t be long now ’ I happened to look at the clock 
and realized I d been at the hospital for ten hours’ I had a Hash of panic I 
grabbed the doctors hand and asked if something was wrong The next con- 
traction started as I was clutching his hand tightly, and immediately I felt 
pain, real pain Dr Read said quite sharply ‘ Breathe deeply now, he still, 
relax. EvcrjpXhmg is going beautifully Dont give up now’ By great effort I 
made m>sclf relax and the pam faded away 

After about three more hours I suddenly felt a very long and strong con- 
traction, and asked my husband to gel Dr Read When the doctor came, I had 
another long contraction and sensed that the dreary waiting was over The 
doctor ronfirmed my suspicions and had me wheeled into the delivery room 
Again 1 had a seconds panic as I remembered my former experience But by 
now I knew the end was not fat I felt 1 could stand anything 
Dr Read took my hand and gave me instructions ‘Now your perpendicular 
muscles are gctiing to work, and in this you can and must help When you feel 
a contraction coming take a deep breath, hold it, and bear down as hard as 
y ou can If I say stop, let your breath out and relax completely until you feel 
the next contraction coming** 

1 could now feel the baby moving down with each contraction Each time 
*'“r«’*oyldasV:. “Doyouwam some gas? and 1 d say, “No. thank you' 
rinally I said. “Don t bother me Can t you see 1 m busy T 

coniract.on, I la> rchMd and l.mp, my physical forces regaining 
— "vnlal forcf-, *ide ri»atc After a particularly big push 
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Dr Read said Ah shoulder firsl Ihals why its been so long Just then 
came another contraction and with the most glorious sensation of achievement 
I felt my child slide into the world 

The doctor said I want you to be the firs* to shake hands with your little 
girl I took my faabys petal soft hand and she opened her mouth and yelled 
at me I had wanted a boy badly but now f loved that wee ugl> thing m a 
wa> that astonished me 

That was m} experience the first birth agonizing undignified with no feci 
wg of love for the clwld for quite a few days the second birth natural unfnght 
enmg with an unsurpassable flood of lo\e to end a really wonderful experience 
It was not painless but the pain was bearable • 

As far as anyone knows there is no connection between exultation after 
childbirth and later successful parenthood There js interest in exploring this 
topic through research which could reveal such a connection [36 p 35} 

The emotional aspects of childbirth for mother, baby and family and the 
importance of psychological preparation and support are not widely appre 
cialed The people who come to understand the significance of it often come 
to embrace it as a cause The International Childbirth Education Association 
JS “a federation of groups and individuals interested in family centered 
maternity and infant care This group spreads mfomauon through con 
ferences, literature and films 

The Baby During Labor 

Being bom is a difficult and nsky experience which has claimed the atten 
lion of philosopliers and psychiatnsis as v^ell as physicians and Jay people 
The great obstetrician DeLee believed that babies suffered pam while being 
bom The fact that babies give little evidence of a skin pain sense m the early 
postnatal days is not proof that the global experience of birth is without trauma 
The fetal heartbeat responds to each uterine contraction by speeding up 
slowing down and then speeding up agam As labor progresses, the fetal heart 
beats more slowly When the baby « m danger, his heart beats very fast 
slowly, or irregularly Dunng a strong uterine contraction, the fetal blood 
cannot get oxygen from the placenta The increasing concentration of carbon 
dioxide stimulates the respiratory center and hence the beginning of breathing 
after birth Ammotic fluid and mucus escape from the baby s air passages 
during expulsion of the baby, due to compression of his chest After the first 
gasp of air, a sneeze or cough expels more of the fluids The head adapts to 
birth by a flattening of the face and forehead and an overlapping of the bones 
of the slcull The asymraeliy usually disappears within a week 
The emotional significance of the birth cxpenence is a matter of conjecture 
Some schools of thought hold that birth has a lasting psychological influence, 
while others mamtam that the organism is too immature to record experience 
• Rcpnnfcd by pem.ssion from Ttie Most Olonous Experience" by Bimbetta Coats. 

The Reader's Digesi May 1950 
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meaningfully There is no question but that birth ts a critical physical experi- 
ence and no argument with the fact that the newborn needs adequate physical 
care if he is to survive 


Injuries from Abnormal Condiltonsof Childbearing 

The wonderful protective and adaptive resources of both mother and 
baby result in most infants being bom intact A minority of babies suffer from 
conditions existing prenatally and dunng the birth process Such damage can 
result in fetal death, stillbirth, death soon after birth, cerebral palsy, epilepsy, 
mental retardation, behavnor disorders and perhaps speech and reading 
disorders [19] The dangerous condiuons include complications of pregnancy 
such as toxemias and bleeding, premature birth, difficult, prolonged or pre- 
apitate labor, malpresentaiion, general anesthetic and major illnesses of the 
mother 

Research is reveahng increasingly the milder aspects of birth injury A 
study of infants who had suffered oxygen deprivation during birth, contrasting 
them with normal babies dunng the first five days of life, showed the 
traumatized infants to be significantly less sensitive to pain stimulation and 
visual stimulation, less integrated in motor behavior patterns, more imtable 
and more tense and rigid muscularly [ISJ Another study on infants who 
suffered oxygen depnvalton at birth showed them to differ intellectually 
from normal children at age three The oxygen-depnved children averaged 
8 points lower m IQ and did less well on tests of concept formation [10] 
Ouldren bom prematurely have a greater chance of having neurological 
and behavior defects [6, 20] The p-eater the prematurity (as estimated by 
birth weight) , the greater the chance of neurops>chialnc disorders m the child 
A stud) [28] on prematurely bom mfants and preschool children revealed 
this syndtome heenl) aware of sounds and sights, poor speech, persisting 
longer in baby talk, poor motor control (chopp), slap-dash, spillmg, clumsy, 
lunging gait, poor posture), overacuve or sluggish, slow m bowel and bladder 
control, poor emouonal control, shy, dependent, extremes of attention span, 
interest in artistic expression 

The wa>s in which prematunty is assoaated with defects are complex 
First, the neurological and behavior disorders associated with prematurity may 
be the resulu of the same prenatal disorders which caused the baby to be bom 
early Second, the immature condition of the prematurely bom baby makes 
him less able to stand the stresses and strams of birth and postnatal life 
Third, he IS treated differently from full terra babies Kept in an incubator and 
extrasanitar) emironment, he is depnved of normal sbn contacts and Other 
sumulauon He is probably not breast fed and may not even be able to seek, 
find and suck his food Later on, the anxiety surrounding his early days may 
evoke special handling from his family, encouraging dependency 
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Incidence of A bnormaUties 

Most seriously malformed fetuses are spontaneously aborted (miscamed) 
Miscarriage can be looked upon as nature’s way of insuring normal babies, 
since about four fifths of spontaneous abortions arc of abnormal embryos 
and fetuses In live births, minor abnormalities occur to one m 60 Senous 
abnormalities, causing stillbirth or early death, happen once in about 7 25 
cases [16] When hereditary defects are present m a family, then the risks of 
having a baby with such defects can be predicted f22J Table 2-2 shows the 

TABLfe 2-2 


Table for calculating chances of mheniing various birth defects when those defects are 
present in parents and/or siblings 


Disease or Defect 

Approximate 
Frequency 
Among 
Newborns 
or hforbid 
Risk 

Risk for 
Sibs 
Parents 
Vnaffectea 
% 

Risk for 
Sibs 
Qne 
Parent 
' Affected 
% 

Risk for 
Children 
One 

Affected 

Parent 

% 

Anencephaly 

\ 1000 

1 


_ 

Chondrodystrophy 

I 10000 

001 

30 

50 

Cleft palate alone 

) 2500 

2-)2 

17 

1 

Congenital cataract with idiocy 

1 50 000 

15 

~ 

— - 

Congenital clubfoot 

1 1000 

3 

10 

10 

Congenital luxation of the hip 

1 J500 

3 

JO-15 

10 

Convulsive disorders (Grand Mai) 

1 300 

2-4 

~ 

3 6 

Diabetes mellitos (appeanng before age 50) 

1 200 

15-20 

— - 

10-15 

Harelip or Harelip combined with cleft palate 

1 1000 

4 

14 

2 

Hydrocephaly 

I 1000 

) 

— • 

— - 

Imbecility or feeble nundedness (unspecified) 

1 100 

13-18 

30-40 


Malformations of the central nervous system 

1 200 

3 

— - 

•— 

Nfanic-depressive psychosis 

I too 

15 

15 


Microphlholmus or anophthalmus ivjih idiocy 

) JOOOOO 


— 

— 

Mongoloid idiocy 

1 7t» 


— 

— 


1 250 


— 


Schizophrenia 

10-15 ICO 

10-J5 

JO-15 


Spina bifida 

1 lOOO 


— 

— 

Strabismus 

1 50 





Source Reprinted by pcrmiss on from If G ff^mmoni lUrtdti Counsvllng Copjncbl O 
American Eagen ci Soc tV Inc 


frequencies of various dcUcts in ibe gcncrnl population and m hmtlics where 
parents and/or siblings arc alTecfcd A couple wishing to know ilicir chances 
of Jnvmg a normal baby given certain licrcdiiar> conditions in their family, 
can consult a heredity clinic * 

• Nam« and addresses of heredtiy cJ mes can be oblained from ihe American Cugemcs 
Socjciy Inc^ 230 Pirk Avenue Ncw^oii NY 10017 
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table 2-3 

Perinatal mo rtality rates by s« ana colw, shoVmg recent decieasCS 
Aerase /hinual Deal/, Kale, Per IflOO Lke Binh 


Females Percent Decrease 


period of Death 


}952'53 

1962-63 

1952-53 

{dales 

Females 

White 

Perinatal peaths* 
Fetal 

Eatlv neonatal 

31 9 

14 4 

17 5 

354 

167 

187 

260 

13 2 
1Z8 

289 

15.2 

137 

10 

14 

6 

10 

13 

7 




Nonwhtte 




540 

59 3 

445 

48 0 

9 

7 

Fetal 


338 

147 

r?9 



Earfy neonatal 

253 

255 

19 8 

201 




♦ F«a( deaths with a period of g«uiion giver* as 20 weeks or more or not stated, and deaths 
occurting m the first wectt o( infancy 

Note E*cIod« New Jersey for 1962-63 . t v 

Source Pasic data from Reports ol Dmsiocs ol Vital Statisiies, National Center for neaitn 
Statistics Repnoied by permission from Sifttlsilcol Buileiin, Meliopolitan Life Insurance 
Company, May 1963 

Table 2-3 shows perinatal mortality rates and recent decreases in these 
tales. Perinaial tclets lo ibe period belvvecn the iwenlielh weel: o! pienaiai life 
and the end of the first week after birth. The table shows the survival advan- 
tages of being white and female. Higher death rates for nonwhile fetuses and 
newborns reflect ific depressed economic situation of Negroes and other 
colored people. The causes of deaths during the first week after birth are seen 
inTablc2-4, 

The /mporinncc of Good Obstetrical Care 

This brief sketch of what can go wrong in pregnancy and childbirth serves 
to emphasize what a physician does to promote the safety and normal devel- 
opment of the mother and baby. He gives the mother general directions as 
to nutrition, rest and hygiene, carefully prescribes drugs, watches signs and 
symptoms which predict trouble, treats disorders before they become serious, 
plans and prepares for the safest kind of delivery. Education and preparation 
for childbirth arc for the benefit of the baby, even more than for the emotional 
and physical comfort of the mother, since they can influence the type and 
amount ot anesthetic needed and perhaps the quality and duration of 
labor f37]. 
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SUMMARY 

Fertilization occurs in the middle of a menstrual cycle, when a spermatazMn 
penetrates a mature orum After subdividing for three or tour days the 
fertilized egg implants itself m the Iming of the uterus Difierentmtion of the 
organs and tissues takes place during the first two months of life, 
which time the baby is called an embryo Fluid fills the ammotic sac, which 
encloses and protects the baby Recognizable as a human being, the baby is 
called a fetus when he reaches eight weeks of age Further differentiation of 
organs and Ussues takes place along the basic form which has been laid down 
The organs begin to function The fetus moves freely and performs many 
reflex acts The head end is better developed than the tail end, both physically 
and functionally 

Pregnancy can be diagnosed through laboratory tests soon after the first 
missed menstrual period The mother’s awareness of pregnancy may occur 
even before this time, or it may be delated until much later, depending upon 
the sjmptoms she experiences The first tnmester of pregnancy is a time of 
phj'siological reorganization which usually involves fatigue Kew feelings 
and emotions go along with the pervasive bodily changes which affect all the 
sjstems Adjustment to pregnancy is affected by physical and psychological 
preparation for it, by the natural resources of the mother and by the care and 
experiences she has during pregnancy The small, nuclear family tends to 
place the mam burden of emotional support upon the husband 
Infant and mother are affected by the nutritional state of the mother when 
the pregnancy is begun, as well as by the adequacy ol nutnlion throughout 
the pregnancy Since mothers vary considerably m their needs, individual 
nutritional guidance is very desirable Serious nulnlional deficiencies are 
associated wuh complications of pregnancy, labor and delivery and with 
defective development of the baby 

Babies respond prcnatally to loud sudden sounds by moving, often in sudden 
movements which arc probably similar to the startle response of the newborn 
Maternal emotional disturbance, also, is associated with high activity m the 
fetus Emotional well being of the mother probably contributes to the emo- 
Uonal well being of the baby Prenatal influence also occurs through physical, 
chemical and biological means X rays, beyond a certain level, are damaging 
and even lethal Many drugs, such as quinine, certain barbiturates and 
tranquilizers, will damage the unborn baby Ogaiel smoking is assoaated 
with premature birth Many diseases, such as measles, are likely to damage 
the embryo or fetus Incompaiabiliiy between the mother’s blood and the 
baby s blood will, under cenatn conditions, harm the baby Certain risks to 
rnothcr and baby arc increased when the mother is m the later years of 
chi’dbcaring, 

I 'I ^ rl^is'cal and emotional casts (or the mother, baby and family 
Labor, th- work which the mother docs m giving birth, consists of three 
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stages The first stage, the opening of ihe cervix, is accomphshed by muscles 
which arc not under xoluntary control The confident, secure mother can 
probably help tJic process by relaxing The second stage, pushing the baby 
out, IS partially involuntarj and partially controllable by the mother Educa- 
tion for childbirth prepares her to function here The third stage, a brief 
process, IS the expelling of the placenta The duration of labor varies con- 
siderably, the most common length for a first labor being seven hours, and for 
subsequent labors, four hours A Caesarian birth is safer for mother and baby 
than is a difficult natural delivery 

The mother’s emotions and her experience of pain during labor are deter- 
mined to some extent by what she has been taught to expect Education for 
childbirth can be a very positive influence, ' Matural childbirth" uses educa- 
tion, emotional preparation and support during labor 

The baby is equipped with mechanisms for adapting to the birth process 
Some of his responses to this process prepare him for beginning to breath 
A few babies are injured at birth and others arc damaged prenatally Premature 
birth is associated with neurological disordeis Hereditary defects account for 
some abnormalities Most senously malformed fetuses do not hie to full 
term Good obstetrical care includes prenatal supervision and education as 
well as slvillcd help to the mother and biby dunng labor and delivery and 
afterward 
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Ot aU species of infants, the human has farthest to go from birth to adult- 
hood Bom m a \ery immature condition, he eventually becomes the most 
complex of creatures In fact, if his behavior patterns were more biologically 
preset and determmed that they are, he would not have as great possibilities 
for deielopmcnt as he docs have His brain has almost unlimited potentialities 
for learning and creating 

Human relationships, as nell as human development, owe their variety and 
complexity partly to the immatunty of the human infant If children could 
lake off on their own Ukc mice and lions, there would be no brothers and 
sisters to fight and love, no grandparents, aunts, uncles, cousms, no family af 
all This immaturity was and is a necessary condition for humanity Some- 
times It IS thought of as a disadvantage for the infant to be able to do so little 
for himself at birth Actually the infant can do everything he needs to do m 
Older to survive and grow Although immature, he is competent to handle 
the situation in which he first finds himself, provided his mother cooperates 
wnh him 

The neonatal penod is used here to mean approximately the first month 
ot extrautenne htc It has been defined m various terms, sometimes as the 
period from birth until the umbilicus is healed Although the neonatal period 
IS short m lime, it is significant because it is the beginning of life as a 
separate organism Great arc the changes and adaptations which take place in 
this brief interval The nconaie has been studied more intensively than older 
infants, not only because the period is important, but also because subjects 
arc more available Man) pieces of research arc oriented around the I>ing in 
period simply because it is easy to study the babies then and difficult to sec 
them!alcr(14] 
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EQUIPMENT AND FUNCTIONING 
Appearance 

Neonates look strange to most people because new infants arc rarely seen 
Since they change quickly in looks, the normal appearance at two or three 
months is the one which comes to mind when most individuals think of a 
young baby 

The average newborn baby has a reddish, wrinkled skin which soon approxi- 
mates the color tliat the skin will be for the rest of life The wTinkles smooth 
out toward the end of the first month, as more and more fat is laid down 
beneath the skin Immediately after birth the waxy yemix caseosa. covers the 
skin for about eight hours The head is often elongated and bumpy, perhaps 
with one particularly large bump, the result of molding during birth The head 
gradually resumes its normal shape, with possibly the trace of a bump or 
two remaining It is quite easy to see some of the six fontanelles, the soft spots 
in the brain case where membranes connect the bony parts of the skull The 
nose, formed of cartilage, is often pushed out of shape temporarily by the 
birth process 

The eyes, smoky blue for the first month or two, change gradually to their 
permanent color They are large in proportion to the rest of the face, since 
the cranial part of the head is much more fully developed than the rest of the 
head Here is an illustration of the pnnciple of developmental direction 
development proceeds from anterior to posterior 
Hair may be abundant or scanty, perhaps covering the head and scattered 
around the body, especially on the back TTie body hair disappears and often 
the scalp hair, too Very often the permanent head hair is a different color 
from that at birth 

Size and Proportions 

The average birth weight for American babies is IVx pounds, with the 
average for boys about three ounces more than that for girls Average length 
IS 20 inches, with boys a fraction of an inch longer than girls The size of 
babies vanes with many factors, including race, socioeconomic status, age of 
the mother and birth order 

Body proportions, compared with those at later ages, show a large head, 
small trunk and very short, undeveloped legs The legs arc bowed and drawn 
up, making them look even smaller than if they were slrctclicd out 

Physiolosicol Funciiomns* 

The change from being a water-bom parasite to being an air bom inde- 
pendent individuil is a complex one, although one which the newborn is readj 
to make An example of bis fitness to adapt is that he can stand degrees of 

* This account follows Brcckennttge and Afurphy ftOl 
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oxygen deprivation which an adult could not tolerate Tlic crucial change is in 
respiration, and this is begun as he emerges It rmy take a day or two for the 
amniotic fiuid and mucus to dram completely from the baby’s breathing 
apparatus Breathing is irregular, rapid and shallow, in\olving the abdomen 
more than the chest The neonate is often a noisy breather, wheezing and 
snuffling in a fashion which can be alarming to first-time parents 
Breathing reflexes are coordinated with and activated by the oxygen-carbon 
dioxide balance The amount of air a baby breathes is regulated 4hus Cough- 


ing, sneezing and yawning arc all reflexes with important survisal value 
Coughing and sneezing clear the air passages and lungs Yawning gives a 
quick gulp of air when needed suddenly The essential change in circulation 
follows immediately the change m respiration Only a small quantity of 
blood goes to the lungs before birth, since it flows to the placenta to exchange 
products After birth, blood is forced into the lungs and the circulation to 
the placenta cut ofT by the closing of the opening which leads from the fetal 
heart to the placenta Another important change m the circulatory-respiratory 
combination is that the lungs expand gradually m the first two weeks During 
that time, the blood includes 1 to 2 million more blood cells than it does 
immediately after the lungs arc fully expanded 
The newborn changes from taking nutnents in through the placenta to 
taking food into the mouth and stomach Hunger contractions and rootmg, 
T"® are present at birth The small lower 

equipment for sucking The mother’s 
bomWd^ specialized food adapted to the ness- 

fte^eerd ‘f '“PP'y ">■»- f™-" 

of the bahv Th a \' composition and quantity to the maturity 

hlrnte":ertrat^rS«h"“^ 

cumulated before birth from cellular breakdown, intcsUnal seorelinns bile 

and cxceedmg them m number The k.dne ' “ ' ^ ^ ” “PPcarance 

before birth Frequency of unnation 1 ^ ‘l"^"“‘‘cs of unne 

average of around 20 times a day with a 

The newborn has a hipher , range of individual differences 

preschool child s Immediately afl« birtrilfc^t 
degrees and then rises to 98 to 99 dcLes afte 

mechanisms for maintainme a «ahl» Since 

neonate’s tempera, uieT^tablf p^L'^r^'^ are immature, the 

more unstable than those of full babies’ temperatures are even 

baby’s comparatively l“e /ulS “cr.s 

and fat layers are thin Inhotriimei/ poorly insulated because skin 

suffers from the heat because he can nei^ wearing too-warm clothing, he 
he can neither sweat nor shiver in mature ways 
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The newborn shows h«le diurnal change in {emperaturc [41J Thus ihe new- 
born gets along best in a controlled temperature, with clothing and bedding 
carefully regulated to maintain a steady temperature 

Although all the nerve cells of the brain arc present before birth, many 
arc not mature enough to function in the newborn Careful examination of the 
cells [44, pp 71-96] suggests that no cortical function is possible at birth, 
although the spinal cord and the brain below the level of the cortex have 
mature cells During the first month, many cells m the motor cortex mature, 
especially those m the areas controlling the upper trunk, back and upper arm 
By three months the level of maturity suggests that simple vision and hearing 
occur on a cortical level, but that interpretation cannot lake place The 
behavior patterns of the newborn, listed below, are witness to the capacities 
and scope of the neural areas below the cortex 

Inventory of Befm tor Patterns 

Motor behavior, crying, sleeping and excreting can be observed, whereas 
sensory perception has to be inferred from other behavior A list of types of 
neonatal motor behavior follows ( 17) 

BYtS 

1 Opens and doses lids both spontaneously and m response to sfitnuh 

2 Pupils Widen and narrow in response to light Narrow upon going to sleep 
Widen upon vvaking Widen with stimulaiion 

3 Following moving stimulus Also jerky movements 

4 Oscillatory movement 

5 Coordinate, compensator! movements when head is moved quickly 

6 Coordinated movements 

7 Convergence 

8 Eye position in sleep frequently upward and divergent, as in adults 

9 Tear secretion (unusual) 

FACE AND MOUTH 

1 Opens and doses mouth 

2 Lips ticks, compresses, purses in response to touch 

3 Sucks 

4 Smites 

5 Pushes materiaf from mouth 

6 Yawns 

7 Grimaces, twisting mouth, vmnUing fotdicad 

8 Retracts lips, opens mouth to touch Turns lower Up 

THROAT 

1 Cries Someiimes sobs 

2 Swallows, gags to noxious stimuli or touch at back of throat 

3 Vomits 

4 Hiccoughs 

5 Coughs, sneeres 

6 Coos Holds breath 
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T°Mm=s upward and back;»2rd when prone, especially loslimuli 

2 Turns face to side in response to touch Turns from side to sid 


prone or when hungry or crying 

3 Head shudders to bitter stimuli 

4 Moves arms at random Arms slash when crying 


TRUNK 

1 Arches back 

2 Twists, squirms When head rotates, shoulders and pelvis turn in same 
direction 

3 Abdominal reflex in response to needle prick as stimulus 
REPRODUCTIVE ORGANS 

1 Cremasteric reflex (testes raised when inner thigh stroked) 

2 Penis erects 


FOOT AVp LEO 

1 Knee jerk reflex 

2 Achilles tendon reflex 

3 Leg flexes Plantar flexion accompanies leg flexion (reverse of adult 
response) 

4 Leg extends m response to gentle push Ma> support some of weight on 
first day 

5 protectne reflex (if one foot or leg is stimulated, the other pushes against 
source of stimulation) 

6 Kicking, usually during crying 

7 Stepping movements, when held upright with feet against a surface 

8 Toe usually extends when sole of foot is stroked 

COORDINATE RESPONSES 

1 Resting and sleeping position legs flexed, fists closed, upper arms extended 

2 Back arches from bead to heels often during crying or when held upidc 

3 Backbone reflex (the side that is stroked or tickled bends in concave 
direction) 

4 Tonic neck reflex or “fencing position” (bead turned to the side, facing 
an extended arm, the other arm bent up near the head) 

5 Springing position (when held upright and forward, arms extend forward 
and tegs are brought up) 

6 Stretches, shiven, trembles 

7 Startle response (hforo reflex) 

8 Crying and mass or gcncraJ movements 

9 Creeping movements when prone 

10 VSTien held upright and rotated around vertical axis, arms and legs arc 
extended in the direction of the rotation 

1 1 Bodj jerks to loud noises • 


• Reprinted by permmion from W Dennis “A Descnpijon and Classification of the 
Rtsponscs 01 ihc Newborn Infant." Psychological Bulletin 1932, 31, 5-22 
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Dnpla) Detimior 

Extensive as this inventory of responses ts, it gives no picture of the baby 
as an interacting individual A person experiencing a real infant will, however, 
have interpretations of and reactions to his behavior For example, when the* 
baby yawns the other person is liLcly to have the feelings that go with yawning, 
sleepiness, and perhaps yawning in response Lorenz [29, pp 76-79], (he eth- 
ologist, discusses the language of animats as something shared by man but min- 
imized and degenerated as word language developed Animals display behavior 
unintentionally which transmits meaning to members of the same species For 
example, when a jackdaw flies up into the air, the others in the flock know 
whether he is going to light on a nearby branch or take olT on a long flight 
They pay no attention to the former, but in the latter case, they join him 
promptly The giving and receiving of sign stimuli by human beings is at 
present receiving the attention of psychologists Here we can only point to the 
existence of such phenomena and speculate that they may be of greatest 
importance in infancy, when people are in a prelmguisfic stage We wonder 
about individual difTcrenccs, too Is Baby X more gifted in display behavior 
than Baby F? Is Mother X the same as Mother Y in her perception of display 
behavior’ And what about the display behavior of mothers and the sensitivity 
of infants to it? 

Pa/fer/ts of Coping it lift the I Vorld 

There is mucli that the infant can do to adapt himself to the world and 
to adapt It to him, even though his nervous system is too immature to use the 
higher brain centers m solving problems Using the sensorimotor schemas that 
he has, he begins to accommodate to cxtrauterine life and to assimilate changes 
into his repertory of behavior He moves through states of equihbnum and 
disequilibnura, using bis repertory of behavior to create new states of equilib- 
rium Crying and food seeking behavior are his mam methods of effecting 
direct changes in his enyironment Through these tivo vigorous aciivities, be 
immediately enters into a relationship with his mother or caretaker which is 
idealized by the term mutual regulation, a dynamic equihbnum between two 
people 

Crying usually occurs in response (o stomach contractions, cold, loud noises 
and other intense stimuli Many, probably most, adults interpret crying as an 
indication that the baby needs something done for him In the I930’s, how 
ever, many people were convinced that crying did not have such a simple 
meaning, after all For a decade or so, crying between four-hour feeding 
periods, when stimuli from cold (wei diapers) and pain (open pins) could 
not be inferred, was interpreted as useful eucercising of the lungs or a deplorable 
attempt to control the adult The results were some stem, mechanical methods 
of infant care Aldrich and his associates [2, 3, 4, 5], studying the crying of 
newborn babies, found that increased and improved nursing care reduced the 
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incidence and duration of crying It took the combined and concentrated ef- 
forts of many professionals to make a cultural change in the interpretation of 
infant crying, especially m regard to “spoiling” or getting the upper hand 
with adults The Cornelian Comer [31], an association of pediatricians, psy- 
chiatrists, nurses, obstetricians, and others, was a prime force in affecting this 
cultural change The famous Dr Spock [42] was another Parents’ Masoztne 
pnnted articles wth Utles such as “Spoil That Bab> ” The American culture 
became reoriented to accept crying as a mode of communication 
Crying is generally recognized as an indication that the infant is seeking 
a change in the condition of his environment As crying differentiates into 
various kinds of sounds during the early weeks, the parents or caretakers 
come to attribute different meanings to the sounds, such as this means “pain,” 
that means “hunger,” and yet another cry means “fatigue ” 

Tracking, seeking and sucking are part of the repertory of the newborn 
This behavior is sometimes called the “rooting reflex”, when the check is 
touched, the infant moves his head toward the source of the touch, his mouth 
open The newborn is likely to show the rooting reflex after several touches 
on his cheek raihef than after the first stimulus [8] When touched above the 
l^the baby opens his mouth wide and moves his head from side to side 
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and mother are completely complementarj, requinng the meshing of two 
people’s activity The first few da^ of life are often crucial in establishing 
successful breast feeding In addition to failures resulting from inadequate 
breasts are those which arise because of the baby’s having trouble breathing 
Sometimes it happens that his upper lip gets pushed o\er his nostrils, due to 
the way in which he is placed at the breast Then he has to fight for air, a 
frightening expenence to him After only one or two such expenences, he 
may reject the breast and yet eagerly accept the bottle [22] 

Defense mechanisms are not all so clearly adapted to the world as are cry- 
ing, feeding and breathing Some authors, such as Aldrich [IJ, muse upon 
the value of these mechanisms m the history of the species The baby with- 
draws from painful stimuli, blinks to a bright light, shivers when cold, resists 
restraint The Moro or startle reflex, a response to a sudden loud noise or 
sudden loss of equilibrium, consists of stiffening the body, tlirowmg the arms 
up and out then forward and toward each other, plus crying The Darwinian 
reflex is a strong grasp upon anything placed against the palm of the hand 
These two reflexes are called “defense mechanisms” because they might be, 
or might have been historically, useful for warding off threats and for clinging 
to a protector Some of the defensne reflexes are pictured in Figure 3-3 




r riARWIMIAN REFLEX ® MORO REFLEX 

Figure 3-1. some ot .he re«e, =od rtS 

Press Company ) 
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Lois Murphy has studied many children longitudinally (over a penod of 
time) Careful observation has led her to consider control of stimulation a 
defensive coping device [32, pp 300-301] Within the first month, the baby 
selects what he is going to look at and how long he will regard it [19] Perhaps 
he can do the same with other senses, such as controlling the amount of 
stimulation he gets from his own bodily movement Murphy also suggests that 
the child s basic coping onentation takes place very early in life, most likely 
beginning with early experiences of success or failure m obtaining food and 
comfort 


Relating to the World Through Perception 

Although physiological functions occupy most of the newborn’s energy, 
and his first active approach to the world is a foray in search of food, some 
of his activity is that of taking in sensory data and processing it The mys- 
tcnous question “What is the world like to a baby*’” is just as intriguing today 
as It was to the expenmenial child ps>chologists of the twenties and thirties 
Although there is still widespread investigation of all the sensory processes, 
the role of the skin senses is of speaal significance 
Tactile senses Skin and \estibular (inner ear) senses are highly de- 
veloped before birth, having functioned prenatally longer than the other 
senses Sensations from lips, mouth and other orifices arc included m tactile 
sensations The skin, being the locus where the individual is m physical con- 
tact with his environment, is the place where much interaction occurs To 
name the sensations heat, cold, pressure and pain tells a minimum about tac- 

tll^w experience with infants have led 

to the conclusion that tactile stimulauon ,s essential for normal development 
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Where the rest of the world begms, mother and other people, the objects which 
make up the rest of the world, are all discovered and understood first through 
tactile senses with some help from vesttbular senses ® 

Touching another person involves two people It is the simplest and most 
unoamcnIaJ Xwd of relat/onshrp Touching is communication, since two 
people perceive each other The feeding behavior described above 15 to the 
infant a primary-touch relationship The communication may well involve 
emotion, since along with each person’s perception may go a feeling tone By 
simply being the other person in a touch relationship, the baby profoundly 
affects his world in the form of his mother and others who care for him 
The tender feelings which well up from holding a baby arc the energi 2 ers of 
much mature adult work and development 
Hearing Although it has long been known that the fetus, and of course 
the neonate, can hear, it used to be thought that the infant's sensory world 
was a "buzzing, blooming confusion ’’ Unless he showed a startle reaction, 
which he did to loud, sudden sounds, a baby gave no indication that one sound 
or another made any difference to him Since a baby can neither understand 
language nor speak, it is djfficuH for adults to conceive of sounds which could 
be meaningful to an infant, and of ways in which infants’ responses to sound 
could be observed and measured Research is showing, however, that the 
neonate can make fine discriminations and that certain sounds are very mean- 
Wfi/ul m his existence 

The human heartbeat as a significant sound has been studied by Salk [Z9] 
by playing a tape recording ui a hospital nursery One hundred and twelve 
newborn babies were in the group exposed continuously to a heartbeat record- 
ing and 102 in a control group Although there was no significant' difference 
in food intake between the two groups during the first four days of life, they 
differed significantly in weight gam The expenmentaJ group averaged a gain 
of 40 gm and the control group lost an average of 20 gm Tabic 3-1 shows 
both groups’ weight change in terms of birth weight They differed in amount 
of crying too During the heartbeat sounds, one or more of the nine babies in 
the nursery cned 38 4 percent of the Ume, whereas the crying lasted 59 8 
percent of the time in the control situation The author concluded that the 
heartbeat sound was comforting (anxiety reducing) Further experimentation 
showed that it was the normal heartbeat sound winch soothed the infant, not 
just any sort of heartbeat The newborns were exposed to a galloping heartbeat 
and to one of 128 beats per minute, instead of the normal 72 Both recordings 
were quickly followed by increased crying and restlessness Then something 
went wrong with the normal recording and a Jjissmg sound was emitted along 
With the 72 beats per minute The experimenter did not fake the next logical 
step of altering the 72 beats only slightly, because he feared that ii inight harm 
the babies 

Two studies show that newborn infants can make fine distinctions in pitch 
In a Russian experiment [9] on learning, a baby’s sucking movemenis were 
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charted along with sound stimuli on a revolving drum When a sound occurred, 
the suckmg movements stopped, but when the sound was repeated, the baby 
gradually shortened the time dunng which he made no sucking movements 
After enough repetitions of sound of one pitch he continued to suck when it 
was played When a sound of different frequency was played, the baby stopped 
sucbng again, thus showing that he could discriminate it from the first sound 
In an essentially similar experiment 111], a tone was sounded repeatedly until 
the infant stopped giving any motor response Then a note of different pitch 
was sounded Many babies gave motor responses and increased their heart 
rates 

VisioM That the newborn baby can see is shown by a great variety of 
research [35] Intense and sudden stimulation elicit responses in eyehds, neck, 
circulation, respiration, and the whole body, as m the startle reflex Some eye 
fixation occurs on the first day Within the first few days head turning follows 
a visual stimulus The infant probably can see differences between colors 


TABLE 3-1 

Weight changes In nrabom babies who hare been exposed to heartbeat sounds 
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demonstrated that neonates see more than they have been s.ven credit for 
and lint not only do Ihej hate belter visual acuity than people used to think 
but they arc selective as to what they regard It is reasonable to conclude that 
the netybom infant can pick out from the world a human face, the object 
which has more sisnificancc for his survival and well being than an) thing else 

C^rdimatiow of Vision and Hcaring Although coordination of vision 
and hearing has not been thought to be part of the neonate’s repertory, recent 
studies show that newborn babies ha\e some of this ability During her first 
ten minutes after birth, one baby turned her eyes tn the direction of a sound 
A toy cricket clicking on one side or the other elicited eye movements half of 
the time Most of the c>e movements were m the direction of the dick [45] 

A controlled study done on 64 normal newborn infants confirmed the condu- 
Sion that neonates can discriminate location of sound source [26] Vision and 
hearing become better coordinated as the child Icams through enpenence 

Taste Taste is functional m (he fetus as well as the newborn, although 
tl seems to develop with age Infants accept sweet solutions and tend to reject 
those (hat arc salty, bitter or sour 

Smell Smell has been investigated, using strong odors and evoking 
avoidance reactions m infants During the first few days of life, the infant 
quickly becomes more sensitive to chemical nasal stimuli I28J Although it is 
worth knowing that the sense receptors do function at birth, it would be 
important to discover ivhat role, if any, smell plays in the life processes of the 
infant, such as the significance of odors from his mother and other people who 
care for him Unfortunately, relevant research has not been done However, 

It IS known that man has a less developed sense of smell than have most 
other animals He therefore receives less information about the environment 
through this sense modality than he docs through sight and hearing, for in 
stance Because of the technical difficulties of invcsiigaling the sense of smell, 
there is less knowledge about it than about the other senses It may be that 
perceptions of odors are important to human development m ways that have 
-WU bee.'? .wtesi.'igsJsj} swJ surjr- jveu n-wteicyiood 

Pain Adults would like to know whether a newborn baby feels pain and 
if so, what causes pam and how severe it is Since crying and withdrawal move- 
ments are the only indications of pam an infant can give, these reactions have 
been studied m connection with certain kinds of stimulation It has long been 
known that neonates do not cxy much when circumcized, especially if given 
something sweet to suck dunng the operation OastrointesUnaJ upsets how 
ever, result in a great deal of crying The baby seems to be more sensitive to 
some kinds of threats than to others and to be able to escape or avoid some 
more than others [32] Early research on pain m young infants used pm pricks 
as stimuli, noting how many were necessary before the baby made some with- 
drawal response [35] The more modem method is to use mild electric shock 
up to a level where a withdrawal action is observed Tlie stimulus can thus 
be measured exactly The experiments show that pam sensmvity increases 
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h-redil) contnbulcs uhat ensirrmm’ '“"7 ’he problem of what 

-ch ?t gwen a. bmhn p^oiTiTd ' 

It Imcstigations on differences in 
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physiological functioning and behavior, and their constancy, are begiimin" to 
nU in the blanks opposite these questions ** 

ITie amount of hand-mouth contacting is a measure that shows stable 
differences from one newborn to another (25] Differences have been found 
m heart rate, level of arousal, depth of sleep, tactile sensitivity and strength, 
oral integration (largely concerned with sucking and rooting) and similarity 
to fetal position (6, 27, 38] When 30 neonates were tested systematically 
With four different stimuli, and rated as to reactions, consistent mdnidual 
differences were found [7J A soft tone, a loud tone, a cold disk and a pacifier 
Were used to stimulate the infants Some responded vigorously to all situations, 
some moderately and others mildly Not only were the babies different from 
each other in the vigor of their responses, but they tended to stay in the same 
position, relative to one another, from the second day of life to the fifth 
Another area m which stable individual differences have been observed is 
in the pattern of states showm by ncKborns during (he lying-m penod [12] 
Slate refers to levels of consciousness, tension or arousal, including being 
awake, asleep, drowsy or alert The infants studied showed consistency in the 
patterns of states which they maintained People who have seen many new 
babies will tell you that some are easil> startled while others arc more placid 
This common observation has been sutetantiated on 50 babies in the first week 
of life (U] Some showed little and some showed much response to a sumulus 
of a given tone and mtensity With the same stimulus repeated, some infants 
adapted quickly, showing no response after the first few stimuli, others con- 
tinued to respond with (he same intensity 

RELATIONSHIPS AND EXPERIENCES 

The meaning of his relationships and the success of his experiences depend 
upon what the infant is seeking Much of his behavior can be explained m 
terms of homeostasis, maintaining a state of physiological equilibrium m the 
organism Tension is reduced and balance resiorctf by food seeking, sart.Tng; 
and swallowing, through breathmg, moving and having baths and dry diapers 
1/ impnntidg does occur in human beings, as for instance, Salk (39] thinks it 
does with heartbeat sounds, then receiving impnnted stimuli becomes another 
tension reducer To achieve and maintain a slate of cquihbnum also requires 
a certain level of sensory stimulation — enough but not too much of (he various 
kinds Equilibrium is continually being disturbed and restored in a new state 
The general state of equihbnum is made up of a number of sulwtates fn Ks 
striving for cquihbnum, the organism (or baby or adult) gives preference 
to some substates over others There is probably a central mechanism which 
mediates between the various states, increasing and difccung the baby's 
activity towards rcstonng and creating equihbnum [43] For example, a 
certain degree of fatigue takes precedence owr a certain degree of hunger and 
over a certain level of desire for sensory stimulauon As stales of equihbnuin 
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are conlinually disturbed and created, changes occur m the organism’s struc- 
ture and behavior These changes are growth and development 

Personality development is going on while the newborn is reducing his 
tensions and maintaining homeostasis The sense of trust is the crucial aspect 
of personality growth at this time and for at least the first year of life 
Enkson [18, p 249] writes of the feeling of goodness which comes when the 
baby is helped to achieve homeostasis The world must seem like a good place 
to be and the people in it trustworthy when he is fed before he is overwhelmed 
by hunger, when he is kept at a comfortable temperature and when he receives 
a satisfactory amount of sensory stimulation As he is allowed and assisted to 
use his various competencies m different situations, his feeling of trust 
increases, and his personality develops m a healthy direction In the following 
section, some of his relationships and expenences are examined in the light 
of personahty development 


Feeding 

If rooting, pursing the lips, grasping, sucking and swallowing result in 
ingesting food, then the disequilibrium of hunger is reduced Such restoring of 
equilibnum occurs prompfly m most non-Westera societies The practice in 
most Amencan hospitals is to feed. babies on a four-hour schedul e, either 
tatang them to their mothers to be breast fed or given bottles or feeding them 
by bottle in the nursery The four hour mterval was established long ago from 
obseivahons that babies’ stomachs tended to empty m four hours and that, 
therefore, many, babies were ready for food m approximately four hour 
mtervals The mstom conunues because hospitals run on schedules, and 
mulT P'an. there is the 

hoXtf 'hat ■' doK not matter It 

Sito “1 !“ttihuation enough In actual 

iher’be'ist/;'?^r "rbrn^ s" ■- 

s=ew'rn’'°“' the baby’s competency m 

s^t^a! He >“= °£ hunger and 

and oficred food Or'?'"* * ? mealtime comes, whereupon he is wakened 
Worehmd rue.iWr ', and sucked for an hour 
food, nor in the world as a “"hiiance m his ability to get 

roor^uig in tla^Xeh opera^sZ-e r '*■= ^==’‘'"8 

of feeding Developed almg with natura!'’c?Hi?''t!'‘^“ 
ment whereby the mother bMc wrfi childbirth, rooming-m is an arrange 
Aldiough the^e arc Tana ,o® f 1:1"”“ hahy in the hospital 

baby stays in .he room w.°h his mctheT'^ T’ 

bassinette beside her bed or ,n „ “^8= portion of the time, m a 

bed She can pick hT „n anU which can be swung over her 

pick him up and care for him it she wishes A nurse, or nurse’s 
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helper, shows her the techniques ot baby care and does it for her if she does 
not feel hU doing it herself \Vhen the mother wants to deep or rest, the 
baby is taken into another room and cared for by the nurse The mother is able 
to get to know her infant as an individual, to begin interacting with him, to find 
the ways ot caring for him which bnng most satisfactoiy results and to feed 
lum at the times which seem most appropriate A good »=smning with bre^ 
feeding can make all the difference between success and failure In the 
rooming-m arrangement, the mother is likely to recene intemsted, informed 
instnicuon from a nurse who is skilled at helping newborn babies un'i them 

beginning m-icninc resulls in breast feeding, the chain 

If rooung, pursing the lips and grasping 

of results differs from what happens w ,I,fTercnt from cows* Brcckcn- 

trum IS ”’''p“2^(S7?p«e an excellent account of lactauon 

ridge and Murphy [10, pp 210- J p human milk The 

and the nutritional 1 ^ 3 ,^ different, the breast being warm, 

tactile sensations from breast and bo**'® = „.,,n,ent which differs from the 
more flexible and responsive 10 a su | j because of the 

suekmg required by a bohle 3 ,f ' " ‘""“f eaS"; "he bre'^.st gives a low 

differences in human amount of cream at the end Tactile 

concentration of fats at first and a ^ intense 

and olfactory sensations from the mmher s 

in breast feeding because the baby IS clos ^ ,5 ab. 

Of greatest importance m ^ ® ,„o people IVhen working 
tamed) is the fact that it is => breast together perform an 

m harmony, the baby s mouth cooperate The feelings that accom 

act TWO people contact " both The babys feelings 

pany the act promote sslul use of all his equipment 

ot trust and confidence are .tmiulation, especially tactile, Mt 


for getung food The accompanying sensoiy^^ yb, 

only reduces tension but also promo P 3 , ,be level appropriate 

moiher's parental sense is ot gcneranvity is one of 

for her, if all goes well (^hc pM^ ^ „b.ch the mdii.dual be- 

thc adult stages of „ed being of the next generation ) 

comes involved m promoting ^d is widespread m Western eul 
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Holding, Cuddling Rocking Changing Position 

Stimulation to the skin muscles and ear senses seems to create states of 
equilibnum m the young baby, as everyone knows if he has tned these means 
of soothing crying The ‘ good feeling” which accompanies tension reduction 
doubtless occurs here Crying is probably the only way m which a newborn 
can indicate this kind of disequilibrium unless his general restlessness also 
signifies It Although he may gam some equilibrium on his own through moving 
his body, he does not have a very handy method of getting someone to hold 
him If his cries or if his wnggles result in his being picked up, rocked and 
carried, then surely he gets one more assurance that the world is a place where 
he can find comfort and satisfaction 


An experiment on neonates demonstrates different kinds of behavior result- 
ing from different ways of handling infants [34] An attempt was made to 
continue after birth a type of stimulation similar to prenatal stimulation 
Mothers were instructed to hold the infant in fetal position, firmly wrapped m 
a blanket, m close contact with the mother's body After breast feeding m this 
position, the mother was to rock the baby very gently The nurses gave 
smular care The control group was on regular hospital routine, with bottle 
feeding by the mothers The control group cried significantly more than the 
Ahho"r.^ "o «»«n'al msugation was present 

between botUe and breast feedmg 
>n oying. « is possible that breast feeding did 
cont ibute to the greater satisfaction of the experimental group At any rate, it 
IS safe to conclude that rocking and breast feedmg resulted in less crying than 

btruTh^w c * shows L difference 

Dctwccn ihe two groups of babies 


TABLE d~Z 

Nenbora tables ,ho ncre giren extra holding, rocking o„d breast feeding, compared 
With control group 


(W =» 10 each group) 
l^onmoihered Mothered 


M SD M SD I 

Age at end of study (in days) 777 

Handling (av min /hr) 4 61 45 99 

Cr>ing(av mm/hr) ^ 56 1102 84 24 51 

Pref«dmg unkno%kn stimulus To! 3 37 32 9 51 

I ostfceding unWn stimulus ^ 1 23 53 2.72 

Sl^l r*?’ “"'‘"‘“r’ 2.S « 

Ulema! Stimulus -23 1 03 29 9 13 

Vomiutav no/hr) ^31 40 1 18 >18 131 

Sleep (av min /hr) ^02 01 oi 01 66 

^3 47 1 80 41 83 2 81 1 84 


02 01 
43 47 1 80 
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Although breast feeding is confined to mothers (and net nurses), anybody 
can hold and cuddle a baby A good feeling comes from meeting his needs, 
restoring his cquilibnum nnd helping him to grow What is ‘'™ 

people touch, both get tactual stimulation, and the person who holds a b y 
gets a sensory and emotional satisfaction from the way h'* “ms, 
and cheeU feel Perhaps his own heartbeat is renected back -m * ^ ^h 
body giving mutually satisfying stimulation It is in this situation that the 
newborn baby beg.ns to build relationships with liis father, grandparents, 

brothers and sisters , , , . Amen- 

In some cultures, babies arc frequently held close to heir mothers^ Am 

cans tend to leave the baby in his enb or playpen un „_ports n with 

for care Each culture has its own way of '■“‘"“'S’f “ “"tp“Tto cradle- 
thcorics about what is good for them ^ vertical, others horizontal 

boards, others swing in hammocks, some and degrees of 

These different methods of handling P™ , , development would 

sumulatton in the infants a 7 Too complex, 

occur m different cultures, and they do L'7 “T ' “ of infant care 
however, to show a one-to one relationship between any kina 

and a "piece" ot adult behavior 

Balhms, Dressing mdOOter Physical Core ,.„„iv.d in the physical 

The film Four Families [33] shows babies are cider than 

care of babies in four d,frercnt experiences can go under 

newborns, the point is still valid that ip ^ experiences symbolize a cultural 
the name of “bath,” and that many o .„ovj]d like to report a personal 
attitude toward children V us the diflerent sets of sensa- 

cross culture experience which bathing Laura, our lO-ycar old, 

ticns possible m American and n , . reported that UmeKing 

having fallen in love with the nigh^a c i because he always cned an 
didn't like the way bis mother bf T" '^Ton “7, ,es'' 
kicked hard when she put him upside do bt Umetsingh home for 

him and rubbed him with her ban moved lus legs m the in 

baths ,n our washb-is.n, where hef™ bull's,” she concluded no 
gentle, relaxed way “Uramy pre ers contrast to splashe ' 

uniformly warm temperature of our w Tumulus 

which cooled qutckly. was probably one po sumulus 

whole body submerged must have ^ j ,be water, too, '™““ fjh 

than merely being wet The °„gcd, with much su^sy 

muscular stimulation Our 31 ,^ soothing Even so, 

rng, whteh must have felt smooth, Four ramilies 

might have preferred bathing Tlie Japanese of 

have compared it with Americ . adding all the tactu 

the baby into the bith with her, 

(and to) her own skin atUtudes toward the sK 

Dressing symbolizes and d 



The Hjppopotamus 

Tl IS IS the skin some tab es feel 
Replete mil I ppo lo\e appeal 
Each contact cuddle pah and s! o\e 
El cits tons of baby lo\ e 


Courl«y of T^e Lo »en ty of Wiscom 

The Crocodile 
Here IS tl e skin tl ey lo\ e to touch 
tt isn t soft and there isn t mi ch 
But Its contact comfort Hill begule 
Lo\e from tl e infant crocodile 


The 

Tl -» I NOCERUS 

Tiougl moilermaybeslortonarms TJ^rh, i 

Jler sk n is full of k armih and cl arms aL ^ ? ^ 

And moil Cl's touci on baby's sk n ti « toft enough 

Endears il e I eart tl at beats h «/ n a V 

A loj e enormous and intense 

Nature of Love" whi^ r^'onetn^n*' 'arses for his famous article “The 
Psfchological Assoctalion While Dr HarlIL'’'^”“iH"'“'' *“ 'ha American 

line accuracy for the verL he 'sS 1 "°“'“ >« 'ha latt one to claim seen 

"ay of bringing home a truth about huraa^Lbres"'^''''? mtaginalive 

in normal development (Renrmfi»ri k. skin senses are important 

of I^ve" AineLn Vre^oC " 'I 

Psycholog cal Association.) *->.<>77-678 Copyright ® 1958 American 



Fiw AU Al^t Snakts by B«si< H«ht 
® CQpyt CM 19!i6 )}y Beu « M H«eh( ll«primea 
W pcrmlu on of Random Houm Ine 


The Snake 
To bah Pipe's fcaly sUn 
Engtndtrs h\t I'nixt kuhand Un 
Each omnia! God is blessed 
^Vith kind of skin ii h\es the best 


activity The kind and amount of stimulition and activity possible depends 
to a large extent on how the baby is clothed Exposed to the same conditions, 
a swaddled baby will not get much stimulation, and a naJted baby would have 
greater opportunities for sausfaciion and growth When the surrounding 
temperature is not ideal, tension reduction is achieved by adding or subtracting 
clothing and coverings in such a way that the infant’s temperature is regulated 
most comfortably 

Other kinds of physical care can be pleasurably stimulating, such as massage 
and hair brushing, or of doubtful outcome such ns putting black around the 
eyes and swabbing the nose Insofar as the baby’s actions initiate care that 
brings tension reduction, his sense of trust probably increases Likewise, rela- 
tionships which bring tension reduction and certain kinds of stimulation are 
also trust promoting 


SUMMARY 

The newborn baby is usually red, wrinkled, blue-eyed and bumpy headed 
He has a large head, a small trunk and very small, bowed legs His first big 
adjustment is to establish breathing nitli ins Jungs The nexi demand upon 
him IS to secure food through his mouth, which he docs by using t complex 
of reflex mechanisms He is very limited m his ability to regulate his body 
temperature 

Many different motor coordinations, inwrfiingalj pans of the body, can be 
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observed m the neonate Through crying and food seeking, he effects environ 
mental changes, many of which involve relationships with his mother Mutual 
regulation occurs between mother and baby, especially in the realm of breast 
feeding where milk supply and strength of sucking become adapted to each 
other First experiences in obtaining food and comfort may be influential in 
patterning the ways in which the infant copes with other problems 

A child probably tries to maintain the level of stimulation which is optimal 
for him Tactile and mner ear senses, highly developed before birth, are very 
important to the infant Animal experiments show that early tactile expenences 
promote groi^th and learning Human mothers and babies communicate to a 
great extent through touch The neonate can hear, even making fine discnmina- 
tion m pitch The sound of the human heartbeat probably has significance for 
him The newborn responds to visual stimuli, selecting what he regards, and 
showing preference for a human face and for complex patterns as compared 
with simple ones Taste and smell receptors function Pam sensitivity m the 
skm increases during the first few days of life Infants vary considerably in 
the mtensity and selectivity of their responses to stimuli 
Many or most of the neonate’s efforts are directed toward maintaining and 
restoring states of physiological equilibrium Growth and development occur 
as new states of equilibrium are achieved Presumably, comfortable feelings 
and healthy personality growth accompany optimal maintenance of equibb- 
rium A sense of trust grows as the baby is fed, comforted and stimulated 
^tisfactonly and as he plays some part m bringing about these experiences 
Flexible, mutually regulated feeding practice^ contribute to the sense of trust 
MothCTS and infants can be helped to establish a satisfactory feeding relation- 
ship by a rooming m arrangement m the hospital This plan includes expert 
education yven by the nurses Comfortable feelings, stimulation and relation 
ships arc also built through other aspects of physical care, mcludmg holding 
handling, dressing and bathing 
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-5 CHAPTER 4 


The drama of the first two years of life mvohes the clnn^e from horizontal 
to vertical, from sedentary creature to runner, from crybaby to speaker, from 
vast dependency to a large measure of autonomy The changes are comparable 
to the changes from prenatal to postnatal life, and much more visible and 
comprehensible Although the newborn comes equipped for maintaining his 
body processes, his behavior is largely subcortical, controlled by lower brain 
centers and not those basic to thinking and consciousness As the cerebral 
cortex matures, behavior rapidly becomes more complex and flexible Reflex 
activity is suppressed and/or integrated into larger coordinations that have 
some conscious control For example, the area of the motor cortex controlling 
the arms matures before the area that controls the legs At three or four weeks, 
the legs are at their peak of making reflex crawling movements, while the arms, 
inhibited by cortical control, do not make many reflex movements The 
interpretation and use of sensory perception is thought to follow the order of 
maturing of the cerebral cortex, with vision more advanced than hearing 
dunng infancy Active, like all Imng creatures, and with powers emerging, 
like all developing creatures, the infant deab more and more effectively with 
the world, the people m it and himself 

DIRECTIONS IN PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 

Infancy encompasses the first critical period in personality growth and 
part of the second The development of the sense of trust comes first, laying 
the groundwork for a feeling of security throughout life The development of 
a sense of autonomy is central to personality growth from about a year and a 
half to three and a half or four years of age Most of the infant’s behavior and 
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experiences can be understood m the light of these two achievements in 
personality development • 

Trust 

Successful growth during the first year results m a well-established sense of 
trust Begun with the first experience of securing food and skin stimulation, 
the growth of trust continues through experiences with things, other people 
and the self The good feelings from tension reduction, repeated consistently 
in good physical care, make the baby confident that he will be fed when 
hungry, dned when wet, rocked when restless and stimulated when bored He 
IS confident also that he can do something toward initiating these satisfying 
cxpenences 

People, largely mother, arc part of the good-feeling experiences and come 
to stand for the whole Thus the four-month baby, crying from hunger, stops 
crying and even smiles when he sees his mother or hears her footsteps, trusting 
that she will feed him 

Appreciation of the permanence of objects is a basic ingredient of the sense 
of trust Through his interactions with the world during his first year and a 
half, the baby comes to know that things exist even when he is not perceiving 
them As will be desenbed in greater detail later in the chapter, the first 18 
months is the sensorimotor period, in Piaget’s senes of stages TTic two essen- 
tial achievements of this period are a realization of the permanence of objects 
and the organization and control of his movements in space These two 
achievements go along together As the baby controls the movements of his 
body, he deals with the objects of the world, seeing and feeling them, noticing 
them appeanng and disappearing, understanding that events can take place 
when he is not watching He comes to trust the world to have certain kinds 
of order in it, to be dependable He also comes to know his own powers and 
how to use them, a beginning of the sense of autonomy 

Establishing trust also involves learning that mother (anti others) exists 
even when she cannot be seen, and that she will come again and again The 
Smv' mother’s disappearance and reappearance In 

han^^emt 1 "" '"Shtening situation which has a 

learns that ‘'’"’"«hont the months when trust ,s growing As he 

exrs ana^n n “S also learns that he 

cmllv erl ” s n °f self begins perhaps from this knowledge and 

d movl vfeM Le "r '™'" ^"■"eenng his hand and watching 

Reaching crasnine sensations, fingenug the blanket gives another 

d hiS wS af; ‘““''""S’ "-authing-all tell h.m what 

bodyT; do t,h th" wotM r’ "e can trust his 

of knowledge of his bodv hs accumulation 

ge ot his body, his power, the objects outside himself, and other 

PP 8-15]“““”' 112. PP 247-254] and Witmer and Kounsty 152. 
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people, then the sense of Jiusl groiis Miarast mses from tftscomfort disan- 
pomlmcnt, anxiety, inability to explore, discnminatc and cope wuh the 


Autonomy 


In the beginning or early months of the second year, the baby who trnsts 
himself .and the world is ready to concentrate on the next stbgo m personality 
growth, the derclopment of autonomy Able to move himself from one place 
to another, able to pich up, manipulate and reject toys, able to say a few 
words, able to feed himself some foods able to ‘ hang on" for a while when he 
feels the urge to eliminate, he has many choices to male He feels autonomous 
as he makes choices frcelj and wholeheartedly Kc gets the feeling "What I 
do IS all right ’ and a companion feeling There arc many things that I can 
cjther do or not do " 

Medo IS the kcjTiotc phrase of the age from 18 months to two and a half 
Everjone {xnov.s liow determined two year olds arc to do things in their own 
ways at their own times Tlie doing and the choosing arc the means of growth, 
for these arc the wa^s in which toddlers lest themselves, other people and the 
world m order to establish themselves as creatures who function independently 
and adequately 

Choosing jnvohes taking or leaving, holding on Jo or letting go When the 
child discowfs, through active testing that there arc many places where he 
can choose and live comfortably with his choice, then he feels good about 
himself He can decide whether to take a proHeied hind or not, whether to 
play With the truck or the bunny, whether to ha\c a second serving of apple 
sauce or not, whether to sit on grandma’s lap or stand on his feet He also 
needs restrictions that are dear and firm, m order to prevent him from 
making choices tint are beyond him rnistration and consequent anger are 
frequent even in older infants who arc guided wjfh skill and understanding 
Temper outbursts increase in the latter part of infancy, as die child tests him- 
self to find out what lie cm do and tests his parents and lus world to find out 
what ihe> will Jet him do Each successful encounter and choice adds to his 
sense of autonomy Shame and doubt arise when disister follows choice- 
making and also when the child is not allov^'cd to make enough choices Shame, 
doubt and inadequacy (lack of autonomy) lend to extremes of behavior- 
rebellion or oversubmissnencss, hurling or han^ng on tight t 


* The period of development of (rust is the ont/ sftnf in psyehoanalyiic theory The 
mouth 15 the site of the most tmporlant expencnccs feedme and the love TehOoosbip 
associated with feeding Pam from teething ts associated wuh biting and cruel harsh 
experiences In many psychoanaljlic writirgs llw sMii senses nnd other senses loo are 

greatly overshadowed by the significance of Ibe mouth 

tThe penod of auionom) js Ihe anal singe rn ps>chaanalyuc theory The centra! 
problem js dramalired by the iden of the anal sphincters which open or sliuf hanging 
on or Jelling go Depending on the childs expencnces with bowel control and control 
by other people his pcrsonalitj lakes on characlcnstics like suspicion or confidence 
sungincss or generosity doubt and shame or autonomy and adequacy 
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In longitudinal studies of children, the beginnings of autonomous behavior 
have been seen even m early infancy, especially in the ways in which infants 
defended themsehes from unwanted experiences [36, pp 226-227, 302] 
Babies differed m how often and how vigorously they protested over feeding, 
rejected foods and ended the meal They differed m ways of rejecting stimula- 
tion and being moved For instance, some babies of three or four months 
stiffened their back and legs when adults were performing unwelcome pro- 
cedures, while other relaxed and went limp The first reaction resembled 
taking a stand, even before the child could literally stand up, whereas the 
second was more like passwe resistance As soon as infants can move around, 
some Will crawl, pull or stretch to get away from an unpleasant situation, and 
others will push the adult away, kick, fight or protest against her 

Infants in the study were shown to differ in how much stimulation they 
accepted and sought and in how they reduced unwelcome stimulation One 
little girl of 28 weeks went to sleep at the moment when three observers came 
to record her behavior, as though she could not accept such a concentrated 
dose of attention Some children were hyperalcrt to sights and sounds, and 
others seemed to shut out many of them Thus while the peak age for concern 
with autonomy is between 18 months and three or four years, some attempts 
at autonomous behavior occur much earlier 


PHYSICAL AND MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 

Development and change are rapid dunng the first two years of life This 

^nod, as well as the preschool years, is a time when illness is relatitely 

requent and caieful phjsical care is consequently very worthwhile Respira- 

op mfecuons are the most frequent type of physical difficulty, with gastro- 

“‘’T (‘•9] Figure 4-1 shows the number of 

and tTo children between birth 

and two years of age 

^huZ sLn ml T? ■" 'he neighborhood 

^bumismXS “"i "hetC'cr it is d^Uned to 

in^'^epTaTt^tlh? / 'I! heir comes m during 

sho::2:;itTn'dLe:L 

child, a baby has a laree i ® ^ Compared with an older 

plump cheeks His hanfU ^ r ’ nose, small chm and 

delicate skin looks soft anrfrapic "hdomen round, his 

natally ffie head “JP"® 'he lines charted pre- 

to catch up the center nf t trunk and legs beginning 

''cighi IS doubled by four i!” descending Birth 

doubled by abourt^o "ars Vt, .hrcffi,;"f " 

fills out to a round plumn mfant A child starts life as a slender neonate, 
nn, plump infant durmg the first year, and then in the second 
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year, he again becomes more slender, continuing this trend into middle child- 
hood Height and weight percentile tables (Tables 4—1 through 4—4) can 
be used to compare a baby with others the same age and sex 

Babies differ m appearance, from one to another, the older they are, the 
more obvious the differences They differ, of course, in colonng, facial 
features, amount and type of hair, height and weight They feel different, too 
Firm muscles and good muscle tone give a solid impression, m contrast to the 
softness of slacker muscles or abundant fat The baby’s reactions to being held 
also add to the impression, according to whether the infant holds himself 
erect, pushes away or yields to the arms which hold him 

Teething 

Almost as obvious as children’s increase in height and weight is the appear- 
ance of teeth A baby’s toothless gnn, the single tooth of a slightly older baby, 
the gaps left in the row of teeth between the shedding of the first incisors and 


Age 


TABLE 4-1 

Height percentile table for bojs from birth through age two. 
Length m Inches 


3% 

10% 

25% 

50% 

18} 

19 

19} 

20 

19} 

20} 

20* 

21} 

21 

21} 

22 


22} 

22} 

24} 

231 

23} 

23} 

24} 

24} 


24} 

25 

25} 


25} 

25} 

26 

25} 

26 

26} 

26} 

26 

26} 

27 

27} 

26} 

27 

27} 



27} 

28 


27} 

28 

28} 

29 


28} 

29 


28} 

29 

29} 



29} 

30 



29} 

30} 


29} 

301 

30} 

31 

31} 

31} 

32 

32} 

32} 

30} 

30} 

31 

31} 

31! 

32 

32} 

32* 

33 

30! 

31} 

31} 

32 

32} 

321 

33 

33} 

33! 

31} 

31} 

32} 

321 

33 
33} 
331 

34 
34} 


75% 


90% 


97% 


Birth 

1 mo 

2 mo 

3 rro 

4 mo 

5 mo 

6 mo 

7 mo 

8 mo 

9 mo 

10 mo 

11 mo 

12 mo 

13 mo 

14 mo 

15 mo 

16 mo 

17 mo 

18 mo 

19 mo 

20 mo 

21 mo 

22 mo 

23 mo 


201 

22 

23 

24 i 

25 i 

26 
26f 

27 i 

28 
28 1 

29 i 
29! 

30 i 
30* 
31* 
31} 

32 
32} 

33 
331 
33 ! 

34 
34} 
34! 
35} 


H Uwtey Ernest H 

of -I «r DooV M«i,«l Pobl^n Publishers. Inc . Ch.cago 


21 

22 } 

23} 

24} 

25} 

26} 

27} 

28 

28! 

29} 

29! 

30} 

30} 

31} 

31} 

32 
32} 

33 
33} 

34 
34} 
34! 

35 
35} 

36 


21 } 

23! 

24 

25 

26 
27 
27} 
28} 
29} 

30 
30} 

31 
31} 

32 
32} 

33 
33} 

34 
34} 
35} 
35} 
36 
36} 
36} 
37} 


Waiion and George 
Used by permission 
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the coming of the permanent mcisors-^ese are familiar landmarks in devel- 
opment The near universality of the presence, early or late, of teeth in chil- 
dren, taken with their appearance and displacement make the growth of 
teeth seem a likely source of information for assessing the matunt> of children 
at any age An added advantage would certainly be that no special instruments 
are necessary for determining which teeth have erupted at any moment 
Actually, the appearance of the deciduous teeth appears not to be related 
to skeletal development Data from the Pels Research institute reveal that the 
mean times of eruption of the deciduous teeth m the right and left side of the 
mouth were practically identical f46I As for differences between the upper 
and lower jaw, the lower central incisors came earlier and the upper lateral 
incisors appeared earlier than the lower Otherwise the differences m the mean 
times of eruption of the teeth in the two jaws were not significantly diflerertt 
The mean ages for boys and girls for eruption of the vanous deciduous teeth 
as reported m this study are given in Table 4-S,page 102 


TABrX 4-2 


Height percentile table for guls from birth througb age two 





Lengik ii 

n / tches 




Age 

3% 

107c 

259c 

50% 

75% 

90% 

97% 

Birth 

18^ 

18} 

19} 

19} 

20 

20} 

21 


I9i 

201 

20} 

21 

21} 

22 

22} 


2i 

21} 

21} 

22i 

23 

23} 

23} 


22 

22} 

22} 

23} 

24 

24} 

24} 


22 f 

23} 

23} 

24} 

24} 


25} 


23 J 

24 

24j 

25 

25} 

26 

26} 


24 

24} 

25 

23} 

26} 

26} 

27 


24 i 

25} 

25} 

26} 

27 

27} 

27} 


251 

25} 

26} 

27 

27} 


28} 



26} 

27 

27} 

28} 

28} 

29} 



27 

27} 

28 

28} 

29} 

29} 



77\ 

7i 

1%\ 

m 

29} 

30} 



27 i 

28} 

29} 

30 

30} 

Jl 

13 mo 

J4 mo 

15 mo 

16 mo 

17 mo 

18 mo 
!9 mo 

20 mo 

21 mo 

22 mo 

23 mo 

24 mo 

271 

28 

2S1 

28i 

29 

291 

30 

301 

30J 

31 

31} 

31i 

28} 

23} 

29 

29} 

29} 

301 

30} 

31 

311 

31} 

32 

321 

29 

29} 

29} 

30} 

30} 

31 

31} 

32 

32} 

32} 

33 

33} 

29} 

30 

301 

31 

31} 

3ti 

32} 

32} 

33 

33} 

33} 

34 

30} 

30} 

31} 

31} 

32} 

32} 

33 

33J 

33} 

341 

541 

35 

30} 

31} 

31} 

32{ 

32} 

33} 

33} 

34} 

34} 

33J 

35} 

35} 

32 

32} 

33 

33} 

34 

34} 

35 

35} 

36 

36} 

36} 


Source From Cro^ihand Oectlopmrnt o} ChiUrtn 
H Lowrey CopynBht © 1962, Year Book Medical 
ot \ ear Book Med cat Pubtahew 


4ihednso byEmMttl 
Inc^ Cli>C3go 


Wauoo »ml Ccoixc 
V*ed by permiuwii 
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The sequence of eruption of the deciduous teeth is not the same for all 
children In this respect the eruption of teeth is similar to the appearance 
of the epiphjses of the bones m the hand and the carpal bones In the Fels 
data, the most usual sequence was the same as the sequence of the mean 
limes of eruption for the whole group When most of a child's teeth appeared 
later than the average there were more vanations from the common pattern 
of eruption (The same pnnciple holds for the appearance of the bones in the 
WTTSt — ^when ossification is de!a>ed, then there is wider variation from the 
common sequence of bone development ) A principle of growth is involved 
here When an event mterferes with the normal course of growth at a cntical 
period for one organ or tissue, that part of the body is delayed in des elopment, 
parts of the growih sequence normally occumng later may not be interfered 
with In the case of teeth (and bones of the hand and wnst), the situation 
might be figuratively viewed thus If one tooth (or bone) is delayed for any 
reason, the next tooth (or bone) pushes ahead, impatient to appear on 


Age 


TABLE 4-3 

Vt eight percentile table for bo)-s from birth through age two 
Weight in Pounds 


37c 


10 % 


2S7c 


7S7o 




97% 


Birth 

1 mo 

2 mo 

3 mo 

4 mo 

5 mo 

6 mo 

7 mo 

8 mo 

9 roo 
JO mo 

11 mo 

12 mo 

13 mo 

14 mo 

15 mo 

16 mo 

17 mo 
13 r» 

19 mo 

20 mo 

21 mo 

22 mo 

23 mo 

24 no 


5} 

6\ 

7 

7} 

71 

81 

9 

10 

9 

10 

10} 

111 

10| 

II 

m 

121 

11! 

12} 

13! 

14 

13 

13! 

14! 

15 

14 

14! 

15| 

16! 

15 

15* 

16! 

18 

J5| 

16! 

17| 

19 

16} 

17! 

18! 

20 

171 

18* 

191 

20! 

18 

18! 

19 

19! 

18! 

191 

23 

201 

20* 

20| 

21* 

22 

211 

225 

22! 

23! 

I9J 

205 

21 

211 

22} 

23 

23! 

24* 

20| 

2! 

211 

22 

225 

221 

23 

23* 

21! 

225 

22* 

235 

23! 

24 

245 

241 

23} 

23! 

245 

24* 

25 

25} 

26 

26* 

24} 

255 

25} 

26 

261 

26} 

271 

27! 


81 

lOi 

12 

13J 

15 

161 

18 

19 

20J 

2IJ 

22i 

231 

23i 

24J 

25 
251 

26 
261 
27 
271 
23 
281 
28J 
29* 
29} 




9 

m 

13i 

141 

161 

Hi 

19| 

20 | 

22 

23 

231 

241 

25} 

26 

26} 

27} 

27J 

28} 

29 

29} 


31} 

32 


10 

13 

14! 

16} 

18 

19} 

20i 

22 i 

23} 

24} 

25* 

261 

27* 

271 

2E| 

29} 

30J 

31 

311 

32* 

33 
331 

34 
34! 

35 


W atson and Ccorj' 
Uved by p ert rm oa 
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schedule, the delayed part has to wait for a gap m the line before it can 
rejoin the procession, perhaps even until more than one part has kept its 
appointment 

Establishing Regularity oj Basic Processes 

The body must stay withm certain physical and chemical limits if it is to 
stay alive In order to function optimally, it must stay within narrower limits 
Homeostasis, the maintenance of steady states within these limits, is accom- 
plished by integrated control of the nervous and endocrine s>stems Durmg 
the first three or four months of life, the mechanisms of homeostasis become 
more and more efficient The baby settles down to an easier, more automatic 
supporting of life processes, his energies freed for a wider variety of activities 
Temperature regulation is one of the vital homeostatic processes A certain 
constancy has to he kept in spite of heat loss and lieac production The baby 
regulates his temperature more adequately after the neonatal period than he 


TABLE 

Weight percentile table tor girls froirt btrlh through age two 


fyeig/it m Pounds 


dge 

3% 

107c 

?5% 

Birth 

S{ 

6i 

7 

I mo 

7 

8 

S} 

2 mo. 

Si 

9i 

10} 

3 mo 

9i 

m 

11} 

4 mo 

101 

12 

I2J 

5 mo 

Ui 

13 

t3i 

6 mo 

I2J 

t4 


7 mo 

13i 

15 

16 

8 mo 

14} 

15} 

16} 

9 mo 

14} 

16} 

17} 

10 mo 

i5i 

17 

18} 

li mo 

16 

171 

19 

12 mo 

16} 

18 

m 

13 mo. 

17 

18} 

24} 

14 mo 

17} 

19 

20} 

15 mo 

18 

191 

21} 

16 mo 

18i 

20 

21} 

17 mo 

1B{ 

20} 

22} 

18 mo. 

19i 

21 

22} 

19 mo 

19J 

21} 

23 

20 mo 

20 

21} 

23} 

21 mo 

20i 

22} 

23} 

22 mo 

20} 

221 

24} 

23 ma 

2U 

23 

24} 

24 mo 

2!i 

231 

25} 


i(r7o 7S7c 907c 97 ^c 


n 

8 

Si 

9} 

9\ 

10} 

11 

11! 

\i 

1)1 

12} 

13} 

12} 

13 

13! 

14! 

I3i 

14} 

15} 

16} 

I4l 

16 

t7 

18! 

151 

17} 

18} 

19! 


18} 

20 

21j 

18 

19} 

21! 

22} 

I8i 

20} 

22 

23} 

19} 

2I{ 

23 

24! 


*»> 

23! 

25! 

21 

22} 

24} 

26} 

21} 

23} 

25} 

27} 

22} 

23! 

25! 


22} 

24} 

26} 

2Si 


25 

27 

29} 


25} 

27} 

30 


26 


30! 


26} 

28! 

3U 

25} 

27 

291 



27} 

29} 

32} 


28 

30} 



2S| 

31 

33! 

27 

29} 

31! 

34} 


of Year Book Med cat Publuher*. 
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TABLE 4-5 

Average sgcs months) of eruption of 
deciduous teeth for boys and girls 



Boys 

Girls 

Ccjiiraf /iirijorj 

Lower (L 1) 

73 

7K 

Upper (If 1) 

91 

96 

Lateral Incisors 

tower (L 2) 

130 

13 8 

Upper (U 2) 

104 

tl 9 

CODIHCS 

Lower CL 3) 

19 3 

20 2 

Upper (C/ 3) 

189 

201 

First Molars 

Lower (L 4) 

162 

156 

Upper (U 4) 

160 

157 

Seconrf Motors 

Lower (L S) 

259 

27 1 

Upper (U 5) 

21 e 

28 4 


Source Reprinted by permission from M 
Robinow T VV Rfehards and M Anderson, 

■lt\e Eruption ot Deciduous Tttib Growth 
1942 6 127 t23 

does m the begtcicttng Foe example, the sweat glands become active at about 
a month of age Even v/ith temperature regulation improving, infants and 
>oung chddtcn arc suh highly susceptible to temperatute fluctuation Bodily 
temperature is hkely to shoot up with active exercise, crying, emotional upset or 
rise m surrounding temperature 13) Bodily temperature responds readily to 
chilling Infants and young children, when suffering from infections, usually 


TABLE 4-6 


Average body temperature of infants and children 


Age 

Temperature 

SlanJanl Deiiailoii 

r 

C 

F 

C 

3 months 

994 

37 s 


04 

6 months 

995 

37 5 

06 

03 

1 jeat 

997 

377 

05 

02 

3 >cars 

990 

37 2 


02 

5 >can 

98 6 

370 


02 

7 years 

98 3 

36 8 

05 

02 

9 years 

981 

367 

05 

02 

H jean 

980 

367 



13 jears 

978 

366 

05 

02 


Source Trom Cronth and Dtvtlopment o} Children 4th edi 
Ceorpe fl Lowrey Copyrigbl 
t 1962 Year R«ctc Medical PwbWbtrs Inc. Chicago Ujed by 
r«rm «ion of Year Book Medical pobliihcrs 
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show higher temperatures than do older children Table 4-6 shows the average 
temperature throughout infancy and childhood Note that while the average 
temperature at three months is 99 4, about one third of babies this age have 
temperatures above 100 2 or below 9S 6 At six months, two thirds of infants 
have temperatures between 100 1 and 98 9 The corresponding range at one 
year is 100 2 to 99 2 Thus average temperature decreases and individual 
vanations decrease as the infant grows into childhood Individual differences 
continue to exist, though, and n is important to realize that an occasional 
child has an unusually high (or low) temperature which is normal for 
A//« f5f J 

Heat production increases with age throughout (he growth penod The 
younger the child, the more he is likely to vary from the average and also to 
vary with himself from time to time fSO] Tabic 4-7 shows heat production 
from birth to adulthood The larger the body, of course, the greater the abso- 
lute amount of heat produced Taken m terms of heat production per umi of 
body weight, however, the six month baby produces more heat than anybody 
Heat production builds up from birth to six months and then tapers off to 
adulthood 

Considenog what is known about temperature m children, it can be seen 
that good enre includes protection against extremes of temperature and 
supervision whidi helps the child to regulate his own temperature During 
about the first year a temperature between 68° and 72“ is recommended [3, 
p 1591 When the baby can run around, 65° to 68° is a good temperature 
for him Adetjuate clothing helps to keep temperature at an optimal level 
while also providing flexibility Since infants and young children produce 
such large amounts of heat, they are likely to become overheated through 


TABLE 4-7 

Hwt production by age, TieigM and body surface. 



WdSfil, hg 

ffea//2-t Hr 

/frai/S? Xf/'/fr 

Ifeat/Krffir 

2 days 

5 days 

6 mo 

IQ mo 
2iyr 

Ir 

9jr 

10 JT 

14 yr 

ISyr 

Adult 

345 

3 34 

540 

9 37 

11 S 

J55 

220 

306 

402 

656 

700 

162 

150 

353 

479 

585 

720 

m 

1065 

)300 

1,700 

1 40CJ* 

32 1 

30 5 

400 

377 

its 

52 4 

449 

413 

39J 

32 8 
35-400* 

191 

I 83 

2.75 

2.12 

2J20 

201 

1 70 

J 43 

1 35 
lOS 

JOO* 
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active play or when wearing heavy clothing They will show discomfort by a 
flushed face, perspiration and perhaps irritability 

Respiration changes considerably during the first >ear The rate slows down 
to about half what it was at birth After one year, it continues to become 
slower Breathing becomes deeper too At birth, the diaphragm does prac- 
tically all of the work, m breathing The chest gradually comes into play 
dunng infancy, but thoracic breathing is not well established until the end of 
the preschool period [51] A young baby’s breathing sounds harsh, irregular 
and shallow Gradually his breathing becomes more regular and less noisy as 
he changes toward thoracic breathing, as his chest grows and as the tissues 
covering his chest thicken and insulate the sounds 

The timing of eating, sleeping and eliminating becomes regularized By three 
or four months, even the baby who has made his own schedule (fed when 
hungry, allowed to sleep until he wakens) eats and sleeps at fairly predictable 
times The newborn sleeps 16 or 17 hours a day, nearly all of the time when 
he IS not eating and receiving physical care He tends to waken every four or 
five hours [37] From one to three months, the infant stays awake for longer 
periods, shortening the average number of hours of sleep to 15 From this 
time until six months, he gradually stays awake more in the daytime and sleeps 
longer at night Studies of brain waves show real sleep patterns at around 
hree months and not before, suggesting that during the first three months, 
there « litUe difference between sleeping and waking [30, p 171] During the 

"'S'" 0"= O' two naps 

1 1“'”® "oond nap tends to drop out, 

With one nap continued until age four or five 

to do become regularized, bowel movements also tend 

two to wl T "I o™'’" of stools per day ts 

Feeding Behavior 
In descr"b.ng°a"n indmdrara 

Foods become td^ed w,ttrealr::d'’°^T"‘^ 

communicating (R,ce „ an become symbols, ways of 

coconuts mean good luck m India fertility symbol at weddings, 

in certain ways with certain ** organized to offer him certain foods 

limits which he encounters hf* ®*tached Within the opportunities and 

« well as ways of thinking and hchngS. 
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In r eedins Behaiior of Infants GeselJ and Ilg [17, pp 36-4IJ devote a 
section to the history of nursmg implements and techniques They show 
pictures of artificial baby feeders including the Roman clay boat, the French 
cow’s horn, the English bubbly pot and pap boat, metal nipples, chamois 
nipples and modem glass and rubber equipment They tell of sucJi practices as 
pigeon feeding in which the mother or nurse chewed food before puttmc it in 
the baby’s mouth and soothing teething discomfort nith hare’s brain or dogs 
milk When faced with these histone practices or with some of the customs 
reported by modern anthropologists [34] one is struck by the adaptability 
of infants’ feeding behavior 

In studjmg what infants actually do in the feeding situations the construc- 
tors of infant tests utilize as test items” the motions that children go through 
As you read through Table 4-8, you can see how the baby grows steadily in 
capability By the end of the second year, he can chew well and can use the 
basic implements and utensils — cup spoon and plate He can seek and find 
food and obtain and reject it through the use of words All gone more, drink, 
and similar expressions, are powerful symbols through which he can control 
many important events 

Nursing Babies ordinarily begin tbeir feeding histones by sucking milk 
from breast or bottle or both Weaning is the taking awa> of breast or bottle 
and substituting n cup for dnnking The effects of vanauons in methods of 
feeding on both baby and mother, have been the subject of much speculation 
Breast feeding has been espoused as ‘i cause, especially by groups interested in 
“natural childbirth” and other psychological aspects of the mother-baby rch- 
lionship The meshing of roles of mother and infant is a powerful argument 
for the value of breast feeding As the previous ch^pfer has shown, the newborn 


TABLE 4-8 

Normative sequence of development of pallcms of feeding behavior. 


First Qoartir 0-12 wks. 

On Presentation 

Tongue surrounds lower half of ntppfc well (d d) 
Hand^ arc usually ftstcel (4-8 nks ) 

Regards brcasi or botllc eagerly (to wks If) 

Hands contact each other on chcsl (12 wks If ) 


During feeding 

Hands open as feeding progresses (4-10 
Regards moiher s face prolongedly (8-!2 wk» ) 
Expels gas during feeding ss well as ni end of feeding 


On Sat/ei) 

Falls asleep 

Face bnghiens (2-4 wks ) 


Det'e/opnitnta/ hems 

Looks al faces (4 »ls) SmilesCSwks) ^ivri rx i» witJ 

Head predominantly rotated when supine (lontc neck leflex) (4 1. wii-J 
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TABLE 4-8 {Coniinued) 


Second Quarter 16-24 wks 


O'i Preseniauon 

Mouth poises to receive nipple (16 wks fT ) 

Mouth poises to receive spoon (20 wks fl) 

Grasps and draws bottle to mouth usually with assistance, 
IS inserted (10-26 wks ) 


but hands release as soon as nipple 


Dunns Feet/ing 

Tongue holds nipple firmly producing strong suck (16 wks fT) 

Tongue projects after spoon removed, thereby ejecting food involuntarily (16-20 wks.) 
Coughs and chokes both with milk from bottle and solids (16-20 wks ) 

Strong hand to mouth response as nipple or spoon is removed (16-24 wks ) 

Slumps m sitting in high chair (1 6-26 wks ) 

Makes smacking noises with lips (22 wks ) 


On Satiety 

Expels gas easily and usually spontaneously m sitting position 
Fusses or cncs after solid food (16-24 wks ) 

Throws head back or turns to side 
Brings hands to mouth (16-24 wks > 

Ejects food with tongue projection (18-24 wks ) 

Developmental Itemt 

Holds head steadily erect in supported silting position (16 wks ) 

Closes >n with both hands to grasp rattle held near him (20 wks ) 
Looks at rattle held m hand (20 wks ) Turns head to sound (24 wks ) 
Kcaches (or ohjett on sight and gtasps it (24 wks ) 


Third Quarter 28-J6WKS 

On Presentation 

Vocahies eagerness as regards bottle, dish, cup. or when placed in chair (28-34 wks ' 
Impatient and eager as sees mother preparing dinner (28-36 wks ) 

During Fieduis 

Removes food quickly from spoon (28 wJes IT) 

Draws m lower lip (28-32 wkj ) 

Smacks or presses tongue against palate (28-36 wks ) 

Bounces on moiher’s lap (28-36 wks) 

Hands reach for dish out of reach (32 wks > 

Chokes easily when drinking from cop (32 wks IT) 
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During Feeding 

Demands play object (40 wks fT ) 

Approximates bps ad3pti\el> to nm of cup (40 vkics (T) 

Drinks fairly continuousty. 4-S swallows or more (40 wks IT ) 

Spills from comers of mouth as dnnks (40-44 wks ) 

Pokes «ith index finger at nipple artd food in dishes (44 wks fT) 

Chews well (44 wks IT) 

r inger feeds small pieces of food from tray (46 wks ff ) 

Rubs spoon back and forth on tray (50 wks (f) 

On 5b//eO 

Ejects food with tongue projection (40 wks IT) 

Razzes (40 wks IT ) 

Pulls self to standing position (40 wks ff) 

Pivots in sifting position (44 wks ff) 

Throws bottle to floor (44 wks ff > Hands bottle to mother (4S wks ff ) 
Dece/opmenlal Items 

Pokes at small objects with index finger (40 wks ) 

Grasps small objects with well defined thumb opposition (44 wks ) 
Cruises (48 wks ) Walks with support (52 wks ) 


Second Year I2-24mos 

On Pn/uniatm 

Demands to ha\-c duh on tray ( 14 mos ff ) 

Demands to help feed self (15 mos ff) 

Grasps cup with both hands (15 mos ff) 

Goes to hgh chair as he sees dinner being prepared (16 mos ff ) 

Asks for meal with single word, such as “eat” (tS-2\ mos ) 

During Feeding 

Tilts Up loo repidlj' with wnst rotation (15-17 mos ) 

Turns spoon upside down or sidewaj-sas he brings it to mouth (15 mos ) 
Spills to a marked degree (15-17 mos) 

Lowers cup to tray defily (16 mos ff ) 

Hits spoon by inserting point into food (16 mos (f) 

Spills to a moderate degree (17-22 mos ) 

Chews meat well (18 mos } 

Finger-feeds discrete objects of food (18-20 mos ) 

Places food in ^oon with free hand^ then bfts spoon to mouth (19-21 mos ) 
On Satiety 

Shakes head “no“ (15-17 mos ) 

Hands dish or cup to mother (15 mos ff) 

Shakes head and says "no" (18 mos.) 

Says “all gone” or “no more” (18 mos ff) 

Deietopmental Items 

Hands over and releases objects (12 mos ff) 

Says two “words” or more <12 mos ff) 

Builds a tower of two blocks (15 mos.) 
aimbs (JSmos-) Talks jargon (18 mos) 

Turns pages of book (18 mos ) 

Names a familiar picture (21 mos ) 

Uses words in combination (2 years) 


Source Rcpnnied by permission hem A Gesell and F Hg. Feeilms Behaitor efinjanis {Phila- 
delphia Ltppmcoii, 1937). pp 142-144 
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baby’s reflex activity is adequate for finding the nipple, stimulating it and 
withdrawing milk The mother’s reactions and the baby’s can mutually regulate 
one another, the baby taking what he needs, the mother supplying it Human 
milk IS biochemically suited to human infants In the early weeks after birth, 
the baby’s sucking stimulates the mother’s uterus to contract and hence fosters 


return to normal size and structure On the other side of the ledger is the 
fact that many mothers do not produce enough milk to sustain their babies, 
and that some women do not wish to nurse their babies, no matter what their 
milk supply 

Little is known about the long term results of different nursing situations, 
although a recent study [21] gives some insight into this question The behavior 
of 47 boys and 47 girls was studied from birth to 18 years of age, through 
mothers’ reports, interviews with mothers and children, ratings and projective 
tests The mothers personalities were studied, rated and related to their chil- 
dren s experiences and behavior The results did not show any difference 
between bottle fed and breast fed children, nor did they indicate any relation- 
ship between method of feeding and health (Tins is not to say that no differ- 
wces existed, but only that no differences were demonstrated by this research ) 
The study did show that nursing became important in connection with other 
factors in the child’s life The mother’s stability and psychological warmth 
were the key factors m the significance of breast feeding Boys nursed by a 
warm mother for a long time had few behavior problems, boys fed by a cold 

hlw largest number of 

behavior prob ems For girls, a different set of relationships appeared A short 
numng period was most favorable when the mother was stable^ long nursing 
m "" P''°W™5 when the mother was 

Zou e ■’“"S'-'"* showed fewer behavior problems 

CaTwa m V® 'he psycho- 

about the wisdom f ^ “ y of the mother These findings raise serious doubts 
tue o^ feedm^ '■> P^-noto =■ Particular tech- 

WcANiNo Eraerpin mother-infant relationship 

setting all of hiWo„d ®r“‘:'“l of oating Instead of 
chew solids and to dnnl hqmds'hom ’“ons to bite and 

called weaning Wcaninn i. ^ i" particular changeover is 

from immature to malufc behavio^ Iran"""!’ 
some pushing and encouraging of the chdd tow a ’ 
iimini; and techniques of wp?nm« ? toward more mature behavior The 

the child nnd lo cultural prcscripuons' " P'^^onality development of 

Children’s Bureau ^c^QulTsiu^^ 'a”’ ““"’“rd'es to wean gradually The 

mend gradual subsmmion Tihe ^to”^"'^"”"^’ Spoch all rccom- 

hetng Eradual. ihc mother is usualW addition to 

and attention v.hcn he is bemt* eitiAwri needs extra loving 

E to guc up a familiar way of eating 
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Americans usmlly wean babies during the first jear The Children's Bureau 
pubbeauon untten for parents of minimal reading level says, ‘ Take your time 
uith ANcaning Breast-fed babies can be weaned directly and gradually to a cup 
after about 6 months old Bottle-fed babies usually hke to suck the bottle a 
little longer ’ [5] 

The stress on gradualncss and gentleness is consistent with what is known 
about personality development during the first year While developing his 
sense of trust, it is most helpful for the baby to be assured that the world and 
the people in it can be trusted Traumatic experiences and major readjust- 
ments to life arc injunous to the sense of trust and hence to the establishment 
of the foundations of a healthy personality 

An example of another cultural setting shows how wearing can be crucial 
to the sense of autonomy, rather than to the sense of trust, when weaning 
occurs at a time that is critical for the sense of autonomy A group of Zulu 
babies were studied before, during and after weaning, which occurred between 
15 and 24 months, at the average age of 19 months [1] The day of weaning 
was a serious event, fixed months ahead Bitter juice of the aloe was put on 
the mother’s breast while the child watched and then the breast was offered to 
him throughout the day A charm was put around hi> neck, to help him in 
various ways On the day of weaning, all but one baby refused the breast after 
the first encounter with (he aloe juice Behavior changes followed a definite 
pattern of disintegration, followed by integration on a higher level During 
the first two hours, the toddlers became more neg-itivistic, aggressive and 
fretful They sucked their fingers and other objects Some performed stereo- 
typed actions After the first day, relationships changed with everyone in the 
home With their mothers, they first alternated attacking and ignoring, then 
tried to gam attention by illness, dinging, /retting and crying and finally paid 
httic attention to them, showing no anger and behaving with increasing 
independence Sudden increases in mature behavior included helping with 
housework, imitating others, using new words, talking more distinctly, leaving 
home more often and showing hospitality Children also became more aggres- 
sive and mischievous, spilling water, playing with fire and wasting food Eating 
patterns changed, with preferences for adult food and greatly increased 
appetite 

These behavior changes can be seen as contributing to a growing sense of 
autonomy Normal development dunng the second year, especially the latter 
half of the second year, involves establishing oneself as a separate individual 
All of these six changes m behavior indicate increased independence, power in 
decision making, differentiation and reorganization The weaning experience 
apparently precipitated the second stage of personality growth Thus the 
method of sudden weaning, conducted differently and timed differently, had 
a very different result from weaning conducted American-stylc Both methods 
of weaning can be seen to be functional in regard to the <;tage of personality 
growth dunng which they are conducted 

Self-regulation of diet in infancy Of great practical significance is 
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the question of how competent the child is to select the quantity and quality 
of his food “Does the baby know how much he ought to eat*^” and “Does the 
baby know what is good for him*^” are questions which have long been debated 
by parents, doctors, nurses and teachers of young children The classic experi- 
ment of Clara Davis [7, 8, 9] gives information as to choices infants can 
make under a certain set of conditions Davis took a group of newly weaned 
babies and gave them complete freedom to choose their diets from a variety of 
simple, natural, unmixed, unseasoned foods, including fruits, vegetables, milk, 
eggs, meat, whole-grain cereals, salt and cod liver oil At first a baby tended 
to sample all of the food on his tray, but later on, he was likely to settle doNvn 
to a smaller selection of foods Sometimes an infant would go on a “jag” and 
eat five eggs at a sitting or drink a large amount of cod liver oil. No child 
suffered a digestive upset from such a spree At the end of the experiment, all 
subjects had grown well, were in good health, and some m better nutritional 
condition than at the beginning An analysis of their 36,000 meals showed 
that the infants had balanced their diets perfectly Davis [9] paints a vivid 
word picture of the babies 


Before meals hands and faces arc washed and when the dictilian comes in 
and says. “The trays arc ready.” all who can walk join m an eager rush to the 
dining room, the nurses carrying the others Bibs arc tied on and, as the trays 
are brought in. the smaller babies often show their eagerness for food by 
jumping up and down m their chairs, and trying to reach the trays before they 
are set down on the tables Yet. once started, they eat with an evident absence 
of strain, without hurry and without dallying and with poise and complete 
that Ihey may have all they want of everylhms Some- 

thf i-n ^ ° eating reminds one of young animals or the accounts of 

bab^ca rnnHl T''"' '’'a'’'" w.th thcr hands the 

be™L Th^rTw'"'"® ‘ "'■'"'‘I’ ">“1 one nurse seated 

but IL ma^ann T J “"'y ■'> f»d themselses enUtely, 

empty ones to attnef'^ themselves and to hold up 

have onh is a, tress ' ‘“"""on when they wish them refilled These older ones 

throuehlatme Te 'rf' When a baby ts 

"hether the others Lie Zshtd' 

mon mth animals''th'c'L'n' lutings, at least as infants, have m corn- 
though Doms first i x. ^ ®‘*®9uatc growth and maintenance Even 

• from C M research in 1928, it has taken a long time 

3S, 40j",o ^ AWne. 1935. 

iv«on, from the American Journal of Siirsing. May 
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to spread the news Even more difficult is the problem of putung it into prac- 
“efin our cuUure What mother can provide cafeteria service ivhilc keep ng 
toddler aX from all contact .ith candy, soft drinks ~ 7,^ 
other snack foods, as well as the dishes she prepares for the other members 

of the family who like stew, salad and pie’ 

What happens at mealtime is significant not only tor pny^c 
for personality development too fji Early autonomous 

on satisfying meals turning up as he . drooling, not accepting, 

activity includes the defensive ac ions • comfort, 

not swallowing, compulsive repetitious , Seeking, finding and 

such as sucking fingers, blanket or P™"'' !«• P as Davfs has shown, 
taking in food are /an bc“very autonomous in choosing what to 

infants of about a year °f “8= e^it The possibility that children have 
eat, how much to eat and how to e selection of foods requires, as 

good nutrition while being allowed their selections but 

in the Davis experiment, not only that y nutritionally 

also that all of the choices available doiighniils, were 

valuable in themselves Chocolate bars and lollipops, pies 

not on Davis’s menus 

Locomotion .nercases greatly when he learns 

The baby’s world expands and stimubt^^^^ uruturolion and learning go on 

to move from one place to ano lulches 

before the infant actually creeps, ^ ^„h locomotion is evident as 

Growth of the parts of the brain co „„ The motor region of 

the baby progresses through the 1“°“ „g,ons The cerebellum, 

the cortex is maturing at a *“!« ■_ dunng the first few 

concerned largely with between 6 and 18 months [151 

months and rapidly in size and ^ ,he silhouettes presented ro 

The sequence of motor . from fetal position to walking 

Figure 4-2 Here is shown progression from 

15 months r-nfliths scale of locomotor development giv 

The following Items from the Gr jbowmg the order in which ih y 

more details of the «ages ^ ^ont’"”"’ 
normally occur [19, PP 140-142] 

first year 

FIRST TilKEE MONTHS . en Iving » the ptone posiUon 

1 Lifts his chin “P ’1'®“ ^ , , be examiners hands 

2 Pushes w.lh both fee' ds 

3 Holds his head erect for a ' 

4 Lifts his head well up ''h ^ ® i„ down 

5 Kicks his feel ''SO'bf cc 

6 ts active m his bath, kwki S p„,i,on 

7 Lifts his head up slightly When 1 

S Can roll from side to back 
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SIT ON LAP 



V.ALK V-lIEN 
LED 


^AVD HOLDING 
nniNTruRE 



SIT ON HIGH CH.AIR 
^ GRASP 

STAND irr nAKGI ING OBJECT 



Soo 


STAND 

AU>N*E 



14 tno 


WALK 

ALON'E 



I5»o 


Figure 4-2* The sequence of moior development, with ages at which the average 
bab) achieves each coordination (Repnntcd b> permission from M Shirwj. 
The First Tho Years A Study of Twenty Five Babies, Vol II Intellectual De 
velopmcni, Copinghi © University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1933 ) 


SECOSD THREE MOSTItS 

9 His back is firm when held in the sitting position 

1 0 Lifts his head and chest up w hen 1} mg prone 

1 1 Holds his head erect continuously 

12. Lifts his head and shoulders when in dorsal position 
1 3 Can roll from one side right over to the other 
lA Pla)'s with his toes 

15 First crawling Tcaclion pushes on hands, draws op knees, etc 

16 Sits with slight support — for example, can be left sitting among pillows 
in pram or coL 

Tinwj THREE MONTHS 

IT Can roll over from back to stomach or from stomach to back. 

18 Fust stepping reaction (a) moves feet aUcrriately as if dancing when held 
up 

19 Tri's vigorously to crawl, using both hands and feet (Crawling II) 

20 Sits alone for a short while 
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21 Stepping renclion (b) feet now go definitely one in front of the other 

22 Can turn himself around when left lying on the floor (Crawling III) 

23 Can be left sitting on the fioor , . , j 

24 Crawling IV makes some progress forward or backward 

FOURTH THREE MONTHS 

25 Stands when held up 

27 OnTihiL'eu'up from crawling or sitting b; grasping the furniture 

f, SaX'^-ps-rorrand knees or gets about freely by some 

30 sir^a— 

31 Can walk when led adult holding one or both hands 

SECOND YEAR 

FIRST THREE MONTHS 

32 Climbs onto a ledge or step >vhen erawline 

33 Can stand alone 

^3? ^lus^w^rp^shira';- oMoyh^orse orothertoy 
SECOND THREE MONTHS 

38 He now trots «>’ 0 iit »ell balancing 

39 Can stoop to pick up a to) wiinooi 

40 Climbs into a low chair 

41 Can walk backward 

42 Likes to walk pulling a toy on a string 

THIRD THREE MONTHS . 

sr;:mrch”id‘;-ai^^^^^ 

45 butdmg adul.s 

46 Can now ..elk upsta.rs no longer 

hand etc . 

47 Climbs and snnds up on a chair 

FOURTH THREE MONTHS , « ground tOgCthCf 

Sni:7hSa.ab^p.ac.ngch^^«^^ bolds adult, 

50 Walks up and dov.n stair 
hand or banisters 

51 Can kick a ball 

52 Can be trusted on stairs alone 

Unnersit} of London 1 ress 
London Press Ltd 
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The locomotion of the first >ear is creeping, of the second >ear, walkmg 
Each of these v.a>s of getlmg around in the world can be traced from early 
beginnings Considenng creeping you can sec its beginning in the early at- 
tempts to raise the head when the baby is in prone position Most babies do 
this momentarily at one or two months gradually lifting their heads higher 
and for longer periods of time Although some babies actually make progress 
bj crawling dunng their first weeks this reflex-hke movement fades out, leav- 
ing infants stationary until they develop the more purposive kind of creeping 
movements Although maturation plays a major role in the achievement of 
creeping, anjone who has watched a baby go through the final stages before 
creeping is likely to conclude that a great deal of effort and tnal and error 
go into developing this coordination For instance, the shimming stage is one 
m which the babj perches on his abdomen, does a completely ineffectual frog 
kick and moves his arms at cross purposes as often as not [47] Any progress 
at this point is likely to be backward and slight Shortly afterward comes a 
stage when babies trj out a variety of methods, such as using the stomach as 
a pivot, hitching by means of head and feet, shoulders and feet or buttocks 


and hand, making a bridge by standing on toes and hands and scooting 
backward Although some infants retain idiosyncratic wajs of creeping, most 
do it in the usual style, which is shown m Figure 2 
Basic to walkmg are holdmg the head and shoulders erect, sitting, making 
stepping movements and standing Even in the first trimester, most infants 
resist with their feet when held m standing position Gradually more and more 
of the baby’s weight is borne by his feet Stepping movements (while held) 
Ixgin in what tools hie dancing, standing on the toes, hfting one foot and 
then the other and putting them down in the same place Later come putting 
one foot down ahead of the other, and bouncing Before they can pull them- 
sebM up into standing position, most babies can stand hanging onto helping 
^ds or to the rail of a playpen Some children, however. Icam to pull up 

bclorc they can remain standing [16, p 39, 21, p I471 

"""“tar of the second year 
rets r “Uld wall ,f he would, since he 

it a ^ *'»' JUS' one hand 

be a ncriod of w Th' s'nge of cruising or walking with help seems to 
out itvdcpcndfmiU *'^'**^ gaming confidence before setting 

m proportions and pos- 

Ctlv W ‘’''''“P'"'"' The toddier “as short legra 

m h. wr uni L h“, T = oenter of gravity high 

Locomotmn includes ciimbing. too. which tools much like erccpine, but 
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begins m the second jenr, usuall> in the first trimester Climbing further en- 
larges the infant’s scope of activities, gnmg him the run of all the floors of his 
home and access to the sofa, chairs, tabletops, cupboards, drawers 

Because the world expinds so cnonnously with sitting creeping walking, 
running and climbing, (here arc a multitude of opportunities for the sense of 
autonomj to grow So manj choices to make' So many wa>s in which to test 
oneself* So mnnj avenues to discovery of powers and limits on powers’ It can 
be very heady or even overwhelming 

^^on^puhuon 

Tlirough the use of his hands the baby rcichcs out into the world, finds 
out about il and changes it He cannot interact much with his hands until he 
can sit up, although he docs make a beginning in the early weeks The first 
trimester is a time of comicting objects with eyes more than with hands, 
following moving objects in several directions The grasping reflex, present 
at birth, ts strong for the first ihrcc months and loses its automatic quality 
before the first half year At first the grasping reflex consists of grasping any- 
thing that IS placed against the palm Gradually the child becomes able to 
grasp objects that he touches wuh his hand, first m a fumbling wny and then 
more and more deftly At the same time that he is starting to grasp what his 
hand coniacJs, around the end 0 / the first inmcsier, he also looks at his hands 
ond glances at the objects lie holds I J5J 

A photographic study [ 20 ] of the development of reaching and grasping 
show how grasping changes from a primiitve sequence of palm and fingers 10 
a precise coordination of thumb and forefinger As can be seen m Figure 4-3, 






Ficurc 4-3 Stages m the development of grasping (Reprinted by 
from^ M Halverson. ‘ An Experimenlal Study of Prehension *« 
of S\$tematic Cinema Records.’ Genetic Psychology ^fanograpfl. 10, J07--86 
Copyright © 1931 . The Journal Press) 
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coordination of thumb and forefinger occurs when a baby picks up a pellet 
or a crumb When the baby can look and grasp, he also takes the object to 
his mouth, where he examines it further with his lips, gums and tongue 
In a description of the sequence of development in eye-hand coordination, 
the principle of differentiation and mtegration stands out Early grasping is 
an all out event, with both arms active and the whole body straining On 
the Gesell test, 12 weeks intervene between this kind of approach and a one- 
handed grasp Transfemng objects from one hand to another comes at the 
same time as one-handed grasp Here is the beginmng of the differentiation 
that IS basic to human manipulation One hand does one thing while the other 
does something else and the two are integrated, working toward one goal In 
the course of differentiation and integration, one hand becomes the preferred 
hand, to be used as the leader m manipulation 

A list of items from the Gesell test [16] shows the sequence m which 
manipulation and its mental concomitants develop * 


4 weeks 

Hand clenches on contact 
Drops immediately 

Regards ring and rattle m line of 
vision only 

Follous ring moving from side to mid 
line 


8 Meeks 

Follows ring moving past midline 
Looks at hand holding the ring 
Retains rattle briefly 


12 Meeks 

Holds rattle acuvclj, glances at 
Contacts cup 

Follows ring moving through 180 
degrees 

Regards cube and cup more than 
momcniarily 


16 Meeks 

Ring— retains, regards, brings to 
mouth, free hand to midline 
Ring, rattle — regards immediately 
Ring, etc , arms activate 
Looks at test table or hands 
Cube, cup — looks from hand to object 
Pellet — regards 


20 Meeks 

Rattle, bell — two handed approach 
Rattle, ring— grasps near hand only 
Visual pursuit of lost rattle 
Cube— holds, regards another 
Grasps cube on contact 


24 Meeks 

Ring, rattle, cube, bell — approaches, 
grasps 

Grasps cube with palm 
Retains rattle 

Holds one cube, approaches another, 
regards a third 
Cube and bell to mouth 


A'PAS’In™ Cora'iEl" I”!- ’’■'J 

Rtm.pubJishcn Incorporated ’ Repnntcd by permission of Harper 
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2S H eeks 

32 weeks 

Cube— grasps With thumb and palm 
Pellet — rakes wjth whole hand 

One handed approach and grasp 
Holds cube, grasps another 

Shakes rattle, bangs bell 

Transfers cube, ring, bell 

Grasps second cube, holds prolong- 
cdiy 

Retains two as third cube presented 
Pellet — rakes, tries scissors prehen- 
sion 

Holds cube, regards cup 

Pulls string to secure ring 

36 weeks 

40 neeks 

Grasps third cube 

Hits, pushes cube with cube 

Cube against cup 

Pellet and bottle — approaches bottle 
Manipulates string 

Crude release of cube 

Grasps pellet with thumb and fore- 
finger 

Plucks string easily 

Matches two cubes 

Touches cube in cup 

Index finger approach to pellet 

Pellet and bottle — regards, grasps 
pellet 

Dell — grasps by handle, shakes 

d4 Heeks 

4S neeks 

Removes cube from cup 

Imitates putting cube into cup without 
release 

Points at pellet through bottle 

Regards and pokes clapper of bell 
Approaches string before ring 

Plays with cubes in sequence 

Pellet and bottle— takes pellet only 
Removes round block from formboard 
eastl> 

Neal pincer grasp of pellet 

52 weeks 

Tries to build tower of two cubes 
Releases one cube m cup 
(demonstrated! 

Tries, fads, to insert pellet in bottle 
Dangles ring by string 

Looks at round hole in formboard 

56 » eeks 

Cube into cup (no demonstration) 

Drawing — imitates scribble 

For/nb^ni — inserts round block 

Grasps two cubes in one hand 

J5 ntonihs 

Tower of two 

Six cubes in and out of cup 

Incipient imitation of stroke m draw- 
ing 

Places round block (no demonstra- 
tion) 

Adapts to turning formboard 

18 months 

Throws small ball 

Turns pages, two or three at a time 

Tower of three or four cubes 

Ten cubes into cup 

Dumps pellet out of bottle 

Spontaneous scribble 

Imitates stroke in drawing 

PJes three blocks onio formboard 
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21 months 
Tower of five or six 
Imitates pushing tram with cubes 
Places two or three blocks in form 
board 

Retric\es ball out of box 


24 months 

Tower of SIX or seven 
Aligns two or more cubes for tram 
Imitates V and circular stroke m 
drawing 

Turns pages of book singly 

Inserts blocks after formboard rotated 

Inserts square block into box 


Reading over this list of accomplishments, you can see how the baby 
gradually learns to release objects from his hands, a task more difiicuU than 
grasping Notice how long it is between the first releasing of the cube and the 
lime when he can put a pellet into a bottle 

Note also how he gains m the ability to use objects and to use more than 
one object at a time Here arc the early stages of man’s ability to use tools 
You can sec him as an infant, hitting a cube against a cup, choosing between 
bottle and pellet, considering the details of a ball and using a pencil on a paper. 


INTELLCCTUAL DEVELOPMENT 


The infant experiences people, objects and himself as he interacts with his 
environment He explores through his sensory and motor resources, making 
some changes in the objects and people he contacts, changing himself as he 
receives sensory data and processes them He communicates waih people* 
rapidly improving his techniques for doing so As he refines his methods of 
communicating, he is also developing a tool of thinking 


Costuuon 

Cognoscere, Latin for to know, gives rise to the term cognition, one of 
man s most human activities By cognition is meant the individual’s becoming 
acquainted with the world and the objects in it, mcludme himself He comes 
to understand rclauonships between objects and between himself and the 
world, by taking m information through his senses and processing it While 
cognition IS of great practical use from day to day and from moment to mo- 
tirTfl just for fun in addition to cognizing for necessity The 

th" ' azzat*^ ’ the cunosity of the preschool child, the dnv e of 

th- IS. oft. of v^ianiing to know for 

infann. Cognition goes on dunng most of what is called play m 

IS also ssith the world, the infant 

s also cognizing and developing cognitively 

taxw phc.SJ’S lo Piaget [24] cognitive development 

PreparM the u ^ <>“«nguishcd by achievements Each stage 

divided into' *' Th= can be 

tclIiGcncc lastinr 1 r” t s*age, the penod of sensorimotor m- 

iciiigence, lasting 18 months or more, has six substaees 
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The achievement of the infancj stage in cognition is to come to know one’s 
immediate environment as permanent objects and background separate from 
oneself Permanent means that the object (bottle, mother, rattle, and such) 
continues to exist even though it is moved, hidden or placed in a new relation- 
ship with other objects (such as mother in a party-going hat) All the parts 
of an object (such as the nipple on a bottle) must be known to exist even 
when they cannot be seen 

Understanding some facts about movement is a part of coming to know 
permanent objects A child has to find out that when an object is moved, it 
can be put back again, that when it turns around, it can be turned m the 
other direction, that when an object is moved away, he can reach it by a path 
other than the one taken b) the object, in fact by many different paths 

Starting with the resources he has for dealing with the world, the baby uses 
them to develop new patterns of action For example, he integrates thumb- 
Sucking with grasping and grasping with looking at his hand The result is a 
behavior pattern of grasping an object, looking at if, bringing jt to the mouth 
and examining it Using this method of exploration many times with toys, 
bottles, clothing and other objects, the infant makes progress toward (he 
conviction that objects arc permanent Other behavior patterns, involving 
seeing, smelling, tasting, hearing, touching and manipulating, are used m 
gelling knowledge of the world Locomotion, moving from place to place, 
gives the baby chances to map out the space in which he lives, getting to truly 
cognize It and himself as an object in space 
As experience with reality shows his existing resources (o be inadequate 
or insufTicient, the baby develops new ones through changes or improvements 
m what he has When the child falls only slightly short of be ng adequate to 
cope with an experience, his feeling tone is pleasant and interesting Growth 
IS stimulated When he is very inadequate in dcalmg with the experience, tlie 
child IS frightened and tries to withdraw (22J 

Piaget has described six substages of the penod of sensonmotor intelli- 
gence,* the period dunng which the infant establishes basic knowledge of the 
world The substages arc 

I Simple reflexne action The schemas of the neonatal penod are the 
reflex movements described in Chapters 2 and 3 and a general mass activity 
During this stage, various abilities, such as the sucking reflexes, improve and 
consolidate The baby can neither reach for an object nor search for it There 
IS no indication that he cognizes objects as separate parts of the environment 
or as distinct from himself 

If Primary circular reactions Neomtal behavior patterns begin to change 
through maturation and experience The baby Icams to bring his hand to his 
mouth and to suck on if, most likely his thumb He touches his hands together 
and fingers them, looks at his hands and at objects grasped by his hands Ob- 
jects grasped by the hands are earned to the mouth He looks at an object 

® Follows Flavell (13. PP 85-121) 
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making a noise He docs not know what he can cause and what takes place 
independent of his own actions 

III Secondary circular reactions The baby develops ways of prolonging 
interesting events When a change in the environment results from his actions, 
he IS likely to repeat those actions He reaches for the toy suspended from 
his cnb, hits it, watches it move and hits it again 

He still does not search for an object that has disappeared, suggesting that 
he still does not conceive of it as existing permanently However, if all but 
a small part of an object is covered, as when his bottle sticks out from under 
his blanket, he rccogni 2 es it and can recover it If an object is made to dis- 
appear slowly, he follows it with his eyes and continues tne movement of 
his eyes m the direction in which the object went If, however, it is jerked 
away, or quickly screened, he docs not look for it One of Piaget’s experiments 
with his son, Laurent, showed that the baby did not even miss the bottle when 
it was hidden quickly Just before a feeding time, when Laurent was hungry, 
Piaget showed him his bottle, whereupon Laurent cried Piaget quickly hid 
the bottle and Laurent stopped crying This sequence was repeated several 
times When Laurent could see a small portion of the bottle, he cried harder 
than ever [38, p 30] 


Another interesting aspect of substage III, evident m Laurent’s behavior, 
was failure to realize the existence of the nipple if it did not show When he 
saw a small portion of the bottle but not the nipple, he tned to suck the 
bottle Itself, but when the nipple was visible, he turned the bottle around so 
that he could suck the nipple Thus he cognized the bottle as a suckable object, 
but unless he could see the nipple, he did not deal with the bottle as an object 
with a specialized suckable portion Thus in this stage, objects are becoming 
endowed with permanence, but the process is not complete 

IV Coordination of secondary schemas Secondary circular reactions be- 
come coordinated w„h each other to form more complex schemas The new 
dcfimtely as means to ends This is the earliest age at which 
“"m'«nkable way For example, 
Sef Idls h I ’’"""S’ Etnsp a new object 

5Sa=hnc P.aget deser.bes how h.s daughter 

Jacqueline raised his P^™’ Piaget covered it with his hand 

away from her hid it^ii"'*i P'”’™' P'^Set slowly took the toy 

where terrarrmh Jr hand on her laj, on the spot 

n for the parrot This mor raised his hand and looked under 

V TrrrA L™ P 51] 

mtcrcstmg events. thTbabTh^ to mod”' 

see what will hsnnan produce new events He experiments to 

penenef '^™us, looking for new ex 
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Now the bab> looks for a \anished object in the place where it disappeared 
instead of in the place where he last found it He demonstrates increased 
understanding of moscmcnls of objects by following a trajectory and looking 
at Us end and bj throwing something back of himself and turning around m 
(he other direction to look for it 

Throwing and dropping to>s arc common kinds of play at this age, as the 
infant examines movements of objects, disappcinncc and reappearance, 
budding his understanding of the permanence of objects Piaget watched 
Uurcm usmg various mahods of Idling a lia can fall from hia hands and 
then dropping a chiml. of bread firsl as a rsholc and then in Ihg form of 
crumbs Later l.aiircnt dropped toj-s from different positions 

VI /mrntron of nru nidin, rW ^o,r,h,na:,on. hj 

mg to go Itirmigh a scries of sensorimotor etploralinns "f • 
can find solutions mennilj He begins this stage bj 

actions to himself Probablv the first kind of representing is to act it out 
Piagcfs davighlcr, Luciennc, illustrated this behavior when she was ItiraS 1° 

rn'o^ag'b^wr^ntdd-Mbca^^^^^^^^^ 

each time opening it wider (39, pp 337 3 j ucienne’s opening 

she used a new technique to open the bos with her finger Lue ennes opening 

of her own mouth was a sjmbolie ad. between 

winch she desired Tins *WE'•:"T ^^L^uT whc^robiems are solved 

lT."^nrg!roVt"an;ae".,ot.i:i- 

of past events and of events '^hich mig ‘ j pretending and insight- 

The toddler shows b.s new P™® shows that he has a 
ful problem solving When he imila P mental image of a behavior 
mental image of it When he pretends, he use a his 

pattern to act out that pattern m a new ' j,(,ig table The 

mental image of his ® j msWfa' problem solving marks 

achievement of imitation, pretend g development As with all the 

the completion of the stage of j beginning and ending a stage 

stages outlined by Piaget, the "/V” soaronmotor stage, aceording 

IS not placed exactly but approxima y imitation and 

to Piaget, cads at U”" p„bably closer to the age at which most 

pretending at two years, which is ptooav, 

children achieve these feats * behavior which develops noticeably 

durgre'nerstrSlSXe^^P-^^ can he observed la its very 
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beginnings during infancy Gcsell mentions the one-year-old’s sequential play 
with cubes as being a preliminary to ordering and counting, and his looking 
at a round hole while holding a matching block as being incipient perception 
of geometric form [16, p 65] Between 12 and 24 months, infants will do 
some sorting and grouping when presented with an array of two different kinds 
of objects, such as four clay balls with four yellow cubes [44] Sorting and 
grouping activity increased with age between 12 and 24 months 

Knowing the self Only a small beginning in sclf-cognition can be 
made in infancy, but it is essential To know reality means to know that jou 
are an object distinct from other objects, including background and people 
One of man’s unique features is the ability to stand off and look at himself, 
himself as an individual and himself as related to the rest of the world 

Although one may recognize a human being as an organism in-a field, as 
an individual intimately bound up with and interacting with his environment, 
the common definition of a baby’s or a man’s boundary is his skin For most 
practical purposes, he slops where his skin stops When a baby fingers his 
hands, bites his toes, lets his hand fall on his chest, when he watches these 
actions with his eyes, feels them with both hands, with mouth and toes, with 
chest and hand, he is coming to know his body He is cognizing his body, or 
building an inner image of it The sensations which come from within, largely 
gastromtcstinal. add to the image At first, the baby probably does not make 
a distinction between his own body and his mother’s Psychoanalysts say that 
gradually he realizes their separateness as he experiences wanting the breast 
and not getting it There are additional cxpenences of separation from the 
mother— being alone instead of seeing her, feeling the tactile pleasure of her 
arms and face and hcanng her voice These separations also define his being 
from his mother’s 


The body image surely grows in clanty as the infant finds out which events 
in the world are caused by him and which are not In fact, the two are re- 
ciprocal It IS only around four months of age that the baby seems to make 
a dim connecuon between one of his actions and an event, such as hitting the 
cradle gym and seeing u swing He gradually cognizes the interaction of his 
bojr with the rest of the world, and as he docs, he knows his body better 
Parents’ contribution to sensorimotor development Although 
not alwa^ recognized as such, mothers and other family members are teachers 
m that they help babies to know the world and to deal with it 

It IS not with the aim of education that a mother picks up her baby, cuddles, 
pats, strokes and kisses him, murmurs words of baby talk and sings a lullaby 
to him She really is teaching, however, if teaching is considered to include 
opportunities for development and learning Picking BUly up 
L. hi!"' " fT percepuon— touch sensaUons on the skm of 

sensations as his muscles are pressed by his 
Zi! .. ^7"^^ ear sUmulation as his head 

gs p from a honzontal to verUcal onentauon and the balance mecha- 
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nisms operate, a comp!etel> difTerem visual world, full of varied objects in 
stead of walls and ceiling, for his hands to feel his mother’s clothing, her 
lirm shoulder, soft neck and hair, against his cheek, her warm cheek and hps, 
her voice to listen to His cognition his knowing of the world, proceeds through 
sensoiy experiences these and others Picking Billy up is only one small act 
among the many educational acts bis mother performs She props him up, too, 
so that he can see the world from this angle He looks at his hands, at toys 
his mother puts in his lap at his hands contacting the toys Babies of three 
or four months who have had normal opportunities (for American culture) 
strain to sit up and show by their pleasure in being propped that this is a 
welcome experience A frequent change of position prevents fatigue and en 
nches the sensory field Here is one place where resident grandparents and 
older brothers and sisters can add to a baby’s education, since mothers often 
have many duties m addition to baby teaching, and many fathers are absent 
all day 

When sitting and grasping schemas are sufficiently developed the normally 
expenenced infant enthusiastically accepts and examines all objects that come 
his way For example, here is part of a half hour’s observation of an eleven 
month old baby 

George pulled himself to his feet and stood watching hts mother for a few 
minutes He moved around the rail of the playpen by putting one foot out to 
the side and bringing the other up to it He squealed tried to hurry and 
fell down 

Mrs MacIntyre gave George a cardboard box with a ball m it George 
pounced on the ball and dropped it he crept after it and then put it back 
m the box He took it out, dropped it crept after it and so on going through 
the whole process four times He sat and watched the adults for a minute 
Then he picked up a stuffed cat by the tail His fingers slipped up and down 
the tail He squeezed the cat and touched the fur He poked its eyes and 
pulled the whiskers A red ribbon and bell around the cats neck esme in for 
a share of lingenng and pulling George dropped the cat and pulled himself up 
George sat down and picked a stnng of brightly colored beads out of bis 
toy basket He looked at several of the beads and poked at them with his 
finger He shook the string and put it round bis neck Then he tried to get it 
off by pulling down The beads worked down over his arm George roared 
until his mother pulled them off He put them on again immediately 

George beat on the saucepan and Iid with the spoon gnawed the spoon put 
the Ijd on the saucepan with a bang removed the lid He thumped the pan 
on the hd and the lid on the pan put the spoon in the pan and the hd on hii 
head He put the ball in the saucepan [48 pp 122-123J 

Thus a baby sought and found many sensations Visual sensations were 
combined with touch giving varieties of shape, texture, size and color Touch 
sensations came from his hands lips, gums tongue, knees feet and butloc s 
He elicited sounds Active as George was, he could not have experienced such 
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a wealth of sensations had the toys and play materials not been present in his 
environment Due to his mother’s planning, management and constant care, 
he had the wherewithal to educate himself 

Several studies have demonstrated the importance of sensory stimulation 
dunng the sensonmotor penod Both the amount of stimulation and quality 
of stimulation of the baby by the mother have been found highly related to 
the baby’s IQ [53] By quality is meant the appropriateness of the stimulation 
to the child as an individual and to his developmental level A study done in 
infant welfare clinics m England, where 90 percent of young children are 
served by such clinics, related babies’ sensory and motor development to 
their mothers’ ways of canng for them 12] The infants who received maxi- 
mum stimulation were farthest ahead on the tests of sensory and motor 
achievement 

Most dramatic of studies of sensonmotor stimulation are those done m the 


most drastic of settings, consisting of infant institutions m Iran The effect 
of sensonmotor expenence on IQ was demonstrated by a comparison between 
subjects from a well-baby clinic and a group from an institution where babies 
were kept m enbs with covered sides [II] The latter could see nobody but the 
caretakers, and those only rarely Bottles were propped for feeding Care- 
takers picked the babies up only for physical care Words and caresses were 
very rare \Vhen tested on the Catell Infant Scale, the control group had an 
average IQ of 102, the institution group, 68 TTie institution babies had had 
pracucally none of the experiences which would give them a fair chance on 
the test The test requires that babies over two months be held on an adult’s 
lap for many of the items The institution babies had not sat on laps, and 
therefore had not had the sensory perceptions and the consequent cognitive 
development that stem from lapsitting Such restncied children would not 
have a fair chance m real life situations, either The second study [10] com- 
pared the babies in the institution just desenbed with infants m another insU- 
tuuon In Institution I, where the infants lay m cnbs with covered sides, they 
remained m the cnbs until they were able to pull themselves to sitting, when 
thi^ were placed on pieces of linoleum on the stone floor There were no to>-s 

Ln row"" on nl^^niate days The 

M n .f "" institution HI. where babies were held m arms while 

Pltlv °n the floor and given 

suSnor * ‘t ' achicvcmcnu Children m InslituUon III were much 

ELe nfw'" the former did not equal the per- 

ni. 112 and (as reported m the norm given on pages 

alone bv nine mrviti, nonnal, American home reared children sit 

dren m InZI , ? “ ='°"' <=>-"- 

cert couM wait bcIorraEMhra ' ® 

ChMten tn InstttuUon I were liras severely retarded m motor development 
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TABLE 4-9 

Motor achiei cments of babies in (wo contrasting 
institutiOBs ta iran 


Insiiiiilion 

N 

Age Range 

Percent of Croup Passing Each Test 

t 

50 

t0-f9 

/ 

40 

20-29 

m 

20 

10~19 

fif 

31 

20-29 

Sit alone 

42 

95 

90 

too 

Creep or scoot 

14 

75 

75 

100 

Stand holding 

4 

45 

70 

100 

Walk holding 

2 

40 

60 

JOO 

Walk alone 

0 

8 

IS 

94 


Sourci, Reprinted by pcrmisjion from W Dennis Causes of Reiarda 
tion Among Institutional Children Iran Joi rnal oj Ctnttic fsyel ology 
96, 46-60 Copyright © I960 The Journal Press 


They also showed differences in mode of locomotion Almost all who could 
progress did it by scooting, wfiercis (hose m fnstitution Iff progressed by 
creeping The author reasons that the babies scooted because they had never 
been placed in positions where creeping and preparation for creeping were 
possible They rarely, if ever rolled froin supine to prone in their cnbs because 
the cnbs were very small and (he raauresses soft In contrast, a child in Jnsti 
tution III, often prone in bed and on the floor, could raise lus head push 
with his arms raise his chest, pull his arms and legs beneath his body and 
thus practice creeping Thus delayed walking, as well as delayed creeping, can 
result from denying a child the prone position The child who creeps can go 
to the playpen rail or a piece of furniture and pull himself to his knees He 
may walk on his knees Soon he pulls himself to his feet He then is m a 
position to practice walking vi’hile hanging on, and this he docs, m the 
normative sequence for Americans, for two or three months 

Tlie data assembled by a number of investigators hive been summarized to 
show that rate of intellectual growth is influenced to infancy by the number 
of new objects and events experienced The more vwied the experience the 
more the child seeks new experiences [23, pp J48-149] That is, the m 
curious he becomes Thus children who have bad few toys I “I ' 

tion become apathetic, as do institutional children who have had limited space 
and opportunities to explore 

Cornmitnica/ton 

Cominun, cation gradually (aUs on a conscona and 
overlatd upon the aubcorltcal feeling and lactoal “Pf 
displays of the nervhoni The baby cuddles '"“f 
love and affection to adults Perhaps to the a y t , which a baby 
feelmg or a feeling of warmth and closeness It is a rclauonship which baby 
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can choose or reject, since even during the first half of the first year, he will 
sometimes snuggle close, relaxing and melting his body to conform with the 
adult’s, while at other times he will stiffen and push his body upright During 
the second year, to cuddle or not to cuddle is a choice that the baby prefers 
to make While he wants and needs loving arms and a hospitable lap, it is 
important to him to take it or leave it according to how he feels at the moment 
He cries and shoves the gushing auntie who snatches him up to hug and kiss 
him at an inappropnate time, communicating to her clearly 

Stroking, patting and hugging develop out of early cuddling Kissing prob- 
ably comes from the pursing reflex of feeding During his first two years, the 
baby takes into himself the acts of love he has experienced, the gestures by 
which his family have symbolized their love for him He gives them back, and 
the expression of love becomes more of a true communication 


Children m the second year often communicate purposefully with their 
hands, pulling another person to show him something, pushing him away, 
putting a hand over a mouth that is saying what the child does not want to 
hear, pointing at food, toys and wet pants Such language of the hands can 
be very effective m transferring ideas, even without a single word Insofar as 
they achieve what the baby wants, these methods of communicating are, to 
him, adequate ways of coping with the world 
Vocal communication begins with crying and develops out of it Frequency 
of crying during the early days of life shows a positive correlation with intcl* 
ligcncc scores at three years and a suggested relation to speech [29] Crying 
remains in everyone’s repertory of communication as a way of showing distress 
Gcscll fU] states that month old babies give different cries for hunger, pain 
and discomfort Not all parents or research workers can interpret so early 
the meaning of different cries, if there truly is a difference However, some 
time during the early months, infants do give cries which, coupled with other 
cues communicate various meanings to parents, depending no doubt on both 
the infant and the adult and ihcir expressiveness and sensitivity 

prccH The great human invention, spoken language, is of vast signifi 
cance as n method of communication “The child may beem as a parrot, 
irnitaimg \shat others say, but he will end as a poet, able to say things that have 
^ “"d mcamnsful m his 

first tosvard the end of the 
he ne^ ’Js s Ptcperat.on for talking Maturat.on of 

basr,^, “1 f T- "^rtratory system ,hc organs of ea.rng are all 

ronlunlienL U f^ngoage is intimately related to all the 

roaluraiion and learning that take place in the child 

\cil*d th- nru,. *’t.' L ’ mvcsiigaiions of language dc\eIopmcnl tc- 

the fnt i»o mrin^k “"d “ years of life Durmr 

fist l»o momhs, about lour vo«d sounds are heard >n noneryrng voealiza- 
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tion The earliest vowels are those made in the front part of the mouth A new 
vowel sound appears about every two months dunng the first year The first 
rsonant. //.'s associated with gasping and crying The -^ -sonants 
arc those made in the back of the throat, and the labials and dentals are the 

TheTounds made at the earliest stages of development are based on move 
merns srarm those used m sucking and swallowing ; 

mg and eating and phjsiclogieal equi ibrium are “'"shed tot^ the 

nme o. emergence of various 

speech patterns larntorv under his own powers of loco- 

The >ear old baby covers a lot of temtoo un independent 

moUon, whether it be creeping ,^5 ,|,e learning of new words A 

walking A rush of new cxpcrienc njpenence, often an emotionally 

single word at this point “ "''J " Tfor a ride in the car, seeing 

toned one Cur might mean, Here we » . S mgether” Bobby' could 

the wide world and having such jp,. „[ the 

indicate, “I see my ‘|,i°„Ll delightful ” 

playpen and wc’ll roughhousc a b probably of great importance 

Oter events connected with the mouth am proo^ 
in language development It is un established The con- 

6 to 28 months, that the labial a menuoned Spoon and 

nection with early sucking an sw ,(,e babbling period At 

cup feeding and swallowing solids a ^ Pf t,,em and 

ten months, most 'n'-«!’;';,f,™';*e als;, considerable vocalising occurs 

chewjng some chipped foods 

m the feeding situation [33] rommumcation is a reciprocal proems. 

UNDERSTANDtNO Of laNOUAGE -pben The understanding of what 

language must be understood “ “J^bihty to express oneself rn words 
other people say is more advaiiced understand y=t “ever 

as you can see rn yourself by the many g ^ ,44] norma.ive babies 

me’^in speech At eight or mae Uen 9 and 12, they responded 

listened to and adjusted to selected w^ "'"tr^ at 

to bye-bye, adjusted to commands wd J words at 

word, however, was the rlTiraMhlmi's anoTher “'Xf; 

12 nionlhs It is e=nerally disagree as .0 

that of talking to oneself, “'thougl Ih in nobody 

m infancy A Russian expressing thoughts aloud to nobody 

as an ingrowlh of egocentric speech. 
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(n pirticular He sugcests that a portion of thought consists of thinking m 
silent language, while another part of thought does not use language 

Expressuc jargon a kind of speech used in the middle of the second year, 
IS not communication in the sense of expressing ideas throne}} words The 
joungstcr sounds as though he tverc really talking but none of it makes 
sense because there arc no real words in it rather hkc double talk There are 
rlijthm rises and falls and feeling m the sounds Expressive jargon is probably 
an expression of feeling for the child, perhaps of ideas, and it may be intended 
as a contact with another person 

/tiftononiy and Language 

The ability to communicate with language must surely facilitate the sense of 
autonomy For instance saying dnnk’ can produce water at one's lips or 
“out” can transform the whole environment from indoors to outdoors The 
extension of the child s powers and control is enormous As it datvns upon 
him that cscryihing has a name lint verba) symbols exist and that he can 
use them, he must hate a surge of satisfaction over his expanded powers One 
can imagine next a push to discover just how much he can do with these 
symbols, words, in both understanding and controlling the world and the 
people in it, including himself 

The Ciul of Jnfoncy 

By the end of the sensonmotor period, the child has gone about as far as a 
creature can go without true language Here is where other animals stop in 
their mental development, but man takes a great leap forward IFordr come 
to stand for tfunss and actions Instead of having to go through sensory and 
motor acts, words can be manipulated in a twinkling One doesn t even have 
to be where the problem is He can think and talk about things which are 
remote in time and space Words arc combined Here is what makes mans 
speech truly different from the utterances of birds and animals He can 
combine words m W’ajs which he has not even heard before, to mean some- 
thing which has the same meaning for his listener No wonder that, for many 
students of human nature, this intellectual leap marks the end of infancy, since 
It transforms the individual into a very different kind of person 

Parents' Contribution to Language Development 

Language education is another activity which goes on spontaneously for 
normal infants in normal homes, with the mother taking the lend as teacher 
The mother and others ordinarily talk to the baby m affectionate tones while 
they are feeding, bathing changing diapers picking up, cuddling and other- 
wise taking care of the baby There is also the conversation of the household 
which forms a background and punctuation marks in an infant s experience 

Students of human nature have long pondered on how infants learn to 
speak Imitation and remforcemenf of meaningful sounds by parents are under- 
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standablc enough as contributing to the learning of language, but they do not 
explain why the child tries to imitate The structure of the organs of speech 
and spontaneous exercising of them m vocil piny arc also understandable as 
part of the process Research on language and personality disorders has led 
to an appreciation of the mother’s essential role m language development 
Slowness in starting to talk, defective articulation and stuttering arc all asso- 
ciated with certain kinds of disturbed parent-child relationships [32] 

Several studies shed light on the process of learning to talk, showing how 
U IS related to the infant’s experiences m the family Infants vocalized more 
when adults smiled at them than when they looked with solemn faces at the 
babies [43] A psychologist noted that his 10-wccks-old infant made an 
average of four sounds per three minute period under ordinary circumstances 
When the father said "Hello” every 10 seconds, the baby averaged 18 sounds 
per three-minute period [31] An experiment on influencing sound production 
used subjects of lower socioeconomic status between 13 and 30 months of 


age [27] Their parents were given picture-story books and encouraged to 
read to the toddlers At the end of the experimental penod, the stimulated 
children were producing significantly more sounds than a control group A 
study conducted m an institution compared the behavior of babies who had 
many caretakers with that of babies who were cared for by only one person 
[42] From six to eight months of age, the experimental infants had the atten- 
tive care of one person for seven and a half hours a day They became more 
socially responsive than babies on the regular routine At 18 months of age, 
after they had settled down m adopuve homes, the infants were tested again 
The only significant difference between experimental and control groups was 
that the former vocalized more The "quality of stimulation.” mentioned 
before [53] os signiBcom. probably operated here One caretaker would be 
Tn md' d appropnate to the chdd as 


oe^e s I experience with 

® deftnue enects on h,s own lansuaee behav.or One 

the Moenenc^ ® ’^r“' mother and with 

he babv hLr, h comfort and st.muIat.on wh.eh her presence brmgs When 

erd hapuv ,US,^ T l>c feels comforted 

Ire u™ hke mmh m her presence Thus he st.muh.es h.mself to make 
S^made ,otu^r„o d I ^=P™<lueed rf and only tf they are 

mLXorv hrhl'b” ■" '"I'™'”' Pf effecbonate care and attention " 
infants was shown to be^relTled to^thTw 71 ,'’“'' 

of their mothers 1401 fin . * .1'^' warmth and amount of vocalization 

their sound prodll° :'cl’, H 

between infant vocahzalinn n® etjung as well as cooing Correlations 

voe^ahzation and mother warm* m™«e^™htgr" ““ 
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“Whether she tvelcomes or dreads the child s arrival, whether she feels ade- 
quate to care for him, whether she is tense, womed and uncertain in erery- 
?hmg she does for him, whether she is happy and talks to him as she a^” 
her tasks or pushes the baby carnage, whether she is silen 
while giving mere physical care, or is impersonal and allows the child o 
^glrmost of the time are the kinds of things which are ■'"Po ■" 

defe^ning whether his language development will thrive, or be stunted and 

distorted in some unfortunate way passive 

Another student of language development (6, p 86] P™‘ ^ 

language is learned in a context «V“'Ss“o„t“h hands^^^^^^^^^^^ child 
“When the adult says, Come her holds o“. h ha^ 

When he says, 'Now you give it to me he re h 

he says, 'Now i;il give it a^ry slipp=rs7 Brmg me 
With the parent s slippers the adult baby, he says, 

back my slippers' When '{;= ’’"daborately pantomimes the business 

■Where's Bobby? Where's Bobby’ and elaMrateiy p 

of looking for him. when h= ^ ^ emotional as well as 

Thus the early stages of mass of experience 

a“y a" de o“ The emotional qualities of maternal care and 
family life are basic to speech 


The sense of trust grows ^ 

ncncies exist in the world H -„,,,-rictonly with him 
people as they repeatedly ,be second year, as the baby 

The sense of autonomy grows raprfly d^^ ^ 

realizes his power as a maker of c let go 

can decide which action to take. « expeoeneing h.mself « 

Healthy personality growth ""non that what he does is ge"^ 

choosing, but upon an feelings typical of this stage are doubt 

all right and acceptable Thc^^ mo few opportunities for 

and shame, feelings which disastrous 

choosing and also when his choiws a - _ ^,th changes occurnng in 
PhysLl development is rapid erupt The basic physi^ 

appearance and proportion em^ ‘’'ra 
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can be conducted and limed m various ways When ofTcrcd a wide variety of 
simple foods, year old babies choose adequate diets Many of the infant’s 
autonomous acts occur m feeding situations 
Progress in locomotion takes place in a regular sequence of achievements 
Creeping is perfected during the first year, walking during the second The 
sense of autonomy grows as the child gains upright position and as he becomes 
more and more mobile, enlarging the scope of his interactions and his possibil- 
ities for choice making Manipulation also develops through a regular se- 
quence, increasing the baby’s competence in exploring his environment, 
changing it and understanding it 

Cognition IS the activity of coming to know and understand Cognitive 
development takes place in a sequence which stretches throughout infancy, 
childhood and adolescence The infant first interacts with his environment 
through reflex patterns Then he adapts and combines these patterns to 
enlarge his repertory He comes to realize that objects and people continue to 
exist even when he cannot see them He experiments, trying out different 
kinds of acuons in order to see their results Finally, he imitates and pretends, 
representing objects and actions to himself mentally As he cognizes the 
environment, he also comes to know himself more clearly, as an object which 
IS distinct from the rest of the world He also realizes his mother as a creature 
everything else Cognitive development is 
promoted by a mother and other members of the family who offer the baby a 
nch variety of experiences 

of^e°s^neri“°". encouraging growih 

context of famil Language learning talcs place in the 

rc“rot^craJ ‘h' cxpcrtcnctng other people talUng 

or««^^ S 7 . ‘"'^"00 W„h h,s mother and others The 

process is deeply emotional as well as cogniUve and motor 

references 
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The baby .s acve m bu.ld.ng ee,a«o„sh.ps 
m the world of things xtor intera* lion with each other and 

in the people responsible tor his . .j,s(,m],ty development The 

with him IS the basis ot social, emo |,^^^l'^(, 3 „„orl; which will direct 
baby’s family is already “1. “ and attitudes that miluencc 

and limit all of their Jural context [27] Before 

parental behavior are ‘ ,h,s chapter will deal with some 

discussing actual '! E,.,, Line from different sources 

of the influences on relationships which come irom 

FACTORS influencing RELATIONSHIPS 

Three mam types of “^s S ^d^'mcUonaf development The 

tionships with people and hence o his social “ 

culture, the family and the J^hree influences are the mam 

limiting and guiding interactions other factors, such as 

ones, they do not constitute an excl™ _ ,1,^ <,„„„on 

climate, which might conceivably have 

Cullure ^ -uti.ncs of his parents and 

Culture influences the infant by specially relatives This 

structuring his relationships Wh °* ^J^Lrtance of parenls to babies 
function IS mentioned be'^ ' f JJL, and all those f 
It ts only one small aspect of » hears determines what he will p 

n so ^ncc the infant The afTccts not o^ 
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Even the more distant aspects of culture, like government and law, have 
effects though indirect ones, on infants 

Ideals of behavior arc pictures of how roles ought to be performed What 
IS a good husband'^ A good wifc*^ A good child? A good employer'^ Some- 
times a culture presents a detailed word picture of an ideal, as did Judaism 
in Proverbs and Hinduism in the Laws of Manu Ideals of childrearing tech- 
niques are part of a culture and arc parts of the parental role and of the 
roles of other people concerned with children These ideals hold up “right” 
punishment, rewards regulations and other methods of mnucnce In a simple, 
stable society, most parents treat their children m the ways that they them- 
selves were treated as children, and these ways coincide rather well with the 
ideals Ideal patterns are expressed in the folklore and art To spank or not 
to spank, to wean early or late, to toilet-tram or to let the child tram himself 
these and similar questions are not really questions to parents who live m 
an unchanging culture 

In a rapidly changing culture, such as the United States, parents and grand- 
parents often conflict over child care Parents cannot rely comfortably on 
custom to give them definite directions on childrearing, since many different 
and changing directions are available The same is true of other changing 
societies, which include a fair share of the world When actual behavior 
differs widely from the ideal pattern, then conflict and confusion result 
Ideals for childrearing come m profuse variety m the United States as influ- 
enced by social class, ethnicity, region, religion and other factors Some at 
tempts have been made to clarify the ideal role through pamphlets, books and 
articles giving advice to mothers Although the publications of the Children’s 
Bureau do not carry religious authonty, as do the Book of Proverbs, the Laws 
of Manu and the Koran, they do reflect the ideals of the culture One invest! 
gator [43] studied nine editions of the Children’s Bureau publication Iniant 
mpnA about 40 years She found progressive changes in recom 

■" “iesrci: of seventy with which the 
mfint r?" various kinds of behavior in her 

cnnceptions of baby nature, in fact, of human nature In 1914 the good 

r=ltheVr^^^^^^^^ uiasturbation® In the thirhes, 

f P™'* ‘'“= •’“'’y '» dominate her Dunne the forties, the 
Tng a"d ™sturb=Uoi° her baby from tLmbsuck- 

exploratmrs n^ 7"'“ »= equally mtLcsted m toys and 

has been stressed [42] ’ (of both mother and baby), within limits, 

human namrcan?thc consequent cha*'^'" changes in conceptions of 

;hangcs m the culture Vr, ^ 3nges m parent and child roles to broader 
™ of raters' »as considered in the con 

onentation [29, 32] Fathers* occupations are, 
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of course, related to the economic and technological aspects of a culture 
Changes m childrearing practices, such as those desenbed above, were found 
to be due, not to the whimsies of “experts," but to more general social changes 

Social Class A Cultural Influence 

Although social class is by no means the only sociological variable im- 
portant to parent-child relations, it is one nhich has been studied 
Tn accumulation of evidence indicates a real dtflerence ■" 
are bronght up tn the middle class, as contrasted w.th 

dle-cIass parents tend to be warmer, to use more love-onented du^pl nc and 
to be more permiss.ve as to demands for " m, 

havtor. orderliness, aggression, bedtime and 

use more physical punishment, shouting and nd.cule, and they tend t„^c m 
restnettve [4] What ts more, these dillerenccs .'^UL's 

Before World War II, working-class leaned 

mothers, did more breast feeding an m ^ World War II, 

children later and I],, mid^dlc-class mothers' being 

these trends were reversed, more readily inHucnced b) it 

m closer touch with the advice of expe 

The ehanges which took “"Xk ' P'P- 

muted faster to middle-class mothers I j , 1 ,,, .jrent educators 

tnetans, the Children's '=“'«“'XTchfXnces ^ Ehild .raining ate 
At present, there is some indication tha childrearing between 

dimlntshing HU Table 5-1 ,n each case of d.llercnces, the 

the upper-middle and the upper lo - gnj less restrictive A recent 

higher-status families tend to be more permissive and 

TABIX 5-1 

Socnl class d.tfcrcnc cs tn mChiids of 


Percent who breast fed ch^i'd 
Average length of breast feeding 
(for those breast fed) 

Age of beginning weaning 
Age at completion of weaning 
Sesentv of weaning 
i •• mild 
9 •• scscre 
S..heduJing of feeding 

1 >. complete sclf-dcnvttJ 
9 - ngid schedule 


SienJlcrtCd 1. 

I9M>.TaHel Rernried by perm.wtw 


ot U's-’' 
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TABLE 5-2 


Social class difTcrcnecs In toUct training. 



Upper 

AfiiMe 

Upper 

Loner 

1 

P 

Age of beginning bowel training 

Age of completing bowel training 
Seventy of toilet training* 

1 » mild 

9 « severe 

111 mo 

19i mo 

38 

]0l mo 

18 mo 

46 

88 

1 85 

4 05 

<01 


• This scale takes into account tram ng for both bo»cl and bladder control - C B 

Source E E Maccoby, et of. Methods of Child Rearing in Two Social Classe^ \L„rliJ 
Stendler (Ed ) Readings in Child Dehaclor and Dnetopmen! (New York llarcourt. Brace &. 

19M) Table 2 Keprinled by permission of Eleanor E Maccoby 


TABLE 5-3 

Social class din’erenccs In training for control of nggrcssioo* 


Upper Upper 

M^Ie Loner t 


Permissiveness aesression toward other 

children 5 1 

t = not at all permissive 
9 *= completely permissive 
How much parent encouraged child fo 

fight back if attacked 4 2 

1 = never 

8 = strongly encouraged 

Permissiveness aggression toward siblings 4 7 

1 = not at all permissive 

9 = completely permissive 

Permissiveness aggression toward parents 3 6 
! = not at all permissive 
9 = completely permissive 
Seventy of pumshTnem for aggression 

toward parents 5_3 

1 »* no punishment 
8 = severe punishment 


46 


43 

45 

2.8 


58 


2,46 


384 


3 47 


P 


>02 


>01 


>01 


Msccolp' el aU “Methods of Child Rearing in Two ScJcial Classes,* m C, B 
\ Behatlor end Decelopmeni (New York Harcourt, Brace & Worid. 

19M) Table 4 Repnnud by permaiion of Eleanor E Maccoby 
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TABLE 5-4 

Social class dilTercnccs in restndions and demands upon children 
Upper Upper 

MddU Lo'*er t p 


Amount of restnccion of use of fingers 
at table 

I = no restnctions 
9 = high restnctions 
Pressure for conformity with table 
standards and restnctions 
1 = no pressure 
9 = high pressure 

Restnctions care of house and furniture 
1 = few restnctions 
9 = many restnctions 
Pressure neatness and orderliness 
I = no pressure 
9 = high pressure 
Stnetness about bedtime 
1 • not at all stnct 
9 » very stnct 
Stnetness about noise 
I ■ not at ail stnct 
9 *a very stnct 

Sex role differenusuon (mother s cupecta 
tation for child to be masculine 
or feminine J 
1 » no dilTerentiation 
9 “ high dilTerentiation 
Restnctions physical mobility (How far 
a\\ay from the house may the child go 
alone’) 

1 » no restrictions 
9 e high restnctions 
Keeping track of child 
t « rarely checks 
9 * constantly checks 
Extent of demand for instant obedience 
1 •» no demands for obedience 
9 = child must obey instantly 
How far is child expected to go in school 
I = grade school 
9 graduate school 
How mpoTtant is jt for child to do wll 
m school 
1 =» unimpoTtant 
9 = very important 


46 

51 

3 11 

<01 

47 

52 

323 

<01 

63 

66 

2 16 

<05 

55 

59 

293 

<01 

54 

55 

- 


45 

49 

229 

<05 

50 

54 

1 66 


45 

48 

1 88 


43 

48 

2 37 

<05 

50 

50 

- 


64* 

4 3* 

n 4 

>01 

5t 

59 

34 

>01 


' — iMeh WloBothroushcol/eye 

• A score ot 6 4 00 Iho scolc new. J’' Iccl. te 

d Stales no reservanons about it A ^ ,f he shows unusuat ab I n 

gh school and may go to coU«c d{’* . / Reanas In Two 5 * Wor}^ 

Source E E Maccoby « at »arcourt. Brace A World, 

cndicr CEd ) Reedinst bt C/i td Pteanor E Maecoby 

M) Tablv 5 Repnnted by permission of Eiean 
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TABLE 5-S 

Social class differences In techniques of discipline. 


Upper Upper 

MuLUe Lo'ner t P 


If no trouble at table, what does mother do’ 
1 = alwaj-s praise 
8 — never praise 

If children play well together, what does 
mother do’ 

I = alviays praise 

8 = never praise 
Frequency of use of isolation 

1 = never used 

9 = very often used 

Extent of use of withdrawal of love 
(rating) 

1 *= never used 
9 ® very often used 
Proportion of scolding statements in- 
volving withdrawal of love* 

1 = low proportion 
9 - high proporuon 
Extent of use of reasoning 
1 =» never used 
9 = ver> often used 
Extent of use of reward 
1 « never used 
9 « regularly used 
Can child earn money’ 

I “ >cs, regular eanungsj-stem 

9 = money not used as reward 
Extent of use of praise 
1 “ never used 
9 = very often used 
Extent of use ofndtcule 
1 = never used 
9 = very often used 
Extent of vx of depnvatiOT of privileges 
* = never used 
9 = very often used 
Ej^t of use of physical punishment 
1 = never »i«:M 
9 vxry often used 


39 

44 


<05 

40 

43 

I 33 


57 

55 

- 


41 

45 

1 64 


64 

60 

45 

<01 

50 

48 

1 22 


46 

49 

89 


38 

38 

- 


48 

48 

- 


36 

40 

2.23 

<05 

46 

5 1 

2.02 

<.03 

39 

48 

484 

<01 


a chUd. W remarks which could be made m scoldies 

were considered mdicauve^fw^^!^? , or never Some of the stale 

at you unm «n smile? as ' Go away_i don t want to look 

t a very smart thme to do" To^TI™” relent to withdrawal of los-e. such as "That 
statemerts the moihcr used, minus of withdrawal of lo« 

Source E. E Maccobv nraber of other types of staieo-nts she used 

^ C>rW Rearing w Two Social Classes." in C- B 

19M).Tabl=6 B't^tedbypermus.onomS^^rMi^i^^"'^ Hamourt. Brace i ^^ori4. 
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study, based on obscrvauons of mothers nrith children, finds lower-class 
mothers to be more coercive with their children than middlc-chss mothers and 
also indicates a progressive change over time m which the general trend is for 
mothers to be less coercive [41] . 

A new dimension in class differences is emerging from studies on culturally 
deprtved children Contrasting the very poorest children, those who Inc in 
crowded slums, with middle-class children, there appears a difference in stimu- 
lation Quite possibly the young infant reaps the benefit of 
during his first year of life, when he lives in a room with '’“P'' 

The many sights and sounds and perhaps more frequen handling ma> give 
him a richer Environment than the middle class baby [26] As so™ - Ji b - 
gins to move around, the situation reverses m regard to ^ 

lectual growth During the second year, he irritates adults by g i, 
way Fmstrated and tired, adults do not resend helpful^, especially m b 
areas Fewer objects are available as playthings Membership m n eW low 
socioeconomic stratum, then, may give the baby a slight initial intellvc.ua. 
advantage before subjecting him to progressive deprivation 

^ m infant’s family translates the 

culture which the baby experiences direc y received and cared 

customs of his family affect whtm every child is a vvel- 

for Suppose he is a fourth child born ,,, ^^ild boro to a family 

come gift from God In ^“PP”^ , Consider a family "Inch 

where two children are considered ‘h-d' be good, that the 

holds that a baby is born " ^ , cvereises the tunes Then con- 
mfant must learn early who is bos , , m happiness and lhat 

sider a family which holds that f ^ Prason, a. six or 

children cannot learn anything until they reach ag 

seven 1 ^ experience of infants Many rural 

Family customs are important bicycles, enjoying the stimulation 

Dutch babies ride in ‘>°'““",^fJbTancine watching the Van Gogh-lil.e 
of sun and wind, getting the f Enchsh babies loll and crawl on 

landscape change before ''"'P ^j^bing the swans and the fountains, 

the green grass of Kensington ’ 5 ,ers who play and relax Indian b ibics 

accompanied by patents, brot ' companionship unit imnicdialc alten 

who live m joint families families, arc left alone or made- 

non to their cncs O"''”; * ,o„e periods when their molhers roust 

quately tended by small children tor i . l 

carry water 5 jpe Ihe familv determine the experiencv 

In these ways, and in ^ ^ growth arc thus innuenced 

of Its babies Cogmtiv e of the family affect a baby MO, 

The composition and ,bal Ihe first bom carries a dilTe . 

pp 53-781 For example. It IS 'V 
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burden from subsequent babies and thil, in fact, each order of birth has its 
own assets and liabilities Being a twin is very different from being a singleton 
It makes a further difference which kind of twin you arc, a monozygotic or 
d>zygotic, like sex or unlike, and which sex [28] 

Family to most American readers means parents and children, but even in 
America millions of children live m families which are otherwise A parent 
IS absent, a grandparent is present or other relatives are present The compo- 
sition of the family can make a big didcrcncc in the amount of stimulation a 
baby receives Many people in the house, especially children, make for noise, 
excitement, handling, play and variety of contacts 

Stage of development refers to a way of looking at family life as cyclic Each 
stage has its owm charactensiics A typical way of naming the stages is (1) 
beginning (2) childbearing. (3) preschool, (4) school-age, (5) teenage, 
(6) launching, (7) middle-age, (8) old age, and (9) broken 
It IS possible for a baby to be bom to a mother when the family is u' 
one of the stages from (2) to (6) or (7) Infants bom in the early stages 
come to families oriented toward living with babies Home, furnishings, sched- 
ules, menus and pace are suited to young children Those who come later are 
likely to be swept into activities appropnate for older children or teenagers, 
such as camping trips and Scout meetings, or perhaps they will be left out 
frequently as the family goes oft to meetings and parties and engages in con- 
versation too mature for the youngest 

Emotional climate is a summary term for all the feelings that exist m the 
home Love and tenderness are known to be essential ingredients for healthy 
groiMh The love which parents and children have to offer to their baby de- 
pends somewhat on all of the relationships in the family General tension and 
disturbance comes through to the baby, not m a mjsterious way, but through 
his vanous senses, just as perception of love also comes through his senses 
Hence the einoUonal climate of the home is a global factor which has sig 
nmcance for the mfant 

ih 'limate arc the parents’ love for each other, 

takiniT *°i 'Iteir personality maturity m regard to 

mothi Rdationships with their own parents also influence the 

Tlv do The ‘^tuldren as well as parents No> 

S arTaflee,T,T "''' exp=nences as chtldren, but 
fcy present and chanEina relafnnsh.o, narents 

138] Furthermore,! 


i changing relationships \vith their own parents 
:t emotionally to such strains as money troubles 
airregrs'Jer iiigcnscs and joys and small imtations and pleasures 

climate of the home, from which the babv receives 


Infant s Characteristics 

With people ^ determining the course of relationships 

A«ordmg toThether thfrr 

wrbom IS a boy or a girl, the baby is immediately 
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placed m some categor.es and removed from others The f 

™nes many of the fedmgs, atutudes and actmns of P=»P'= 
families va™ widely in the ways m which they interpret and 

“ah onran dLced a wife he loved (or so the 

she bore him no sons, even though she produced “is duty to p 

petuate his line, for the good of his coumoi. was f 

Le (or his wife Imagine the welcome a " of eaefd™^ 

and the disappointment which would mou t ^ant sons in order 

Followers of religions like Hinduism ="f “ ^alig.ous 

to cany out religious duties toward “““ ° occasion of boundless 

fulfillment Therefore the birth of t e , . „ ^est than m Asia 

joy and relief from anxiety Sons ^ nropeity are not involved 

Many Americans prefer daughters Re igi . n,ay try not to form 

and daughters are considered emer to bnng p 

a sex preference before a baby is 

relationships to be happy with their o sp * . ,|^g nursing situalion 

Mothers tend to treat boys and girls . come and gel .1” 

according to Murph/s ‘ ™ rmiltcd considerable autonomy 

typified the atutude toward boys, ^ ™ j stopping ' Mother knows 

in establishing their own rhythms an totvard girls, indicating that they 

best” was the key to the prevalen atutude toward g ^ 

were supposed to conform uud clothing and to give them a 

tended to hover oter girls, to bovs received Given less opportunity 

great deal more tactile stimulation ^ expression and yet stimulated, 
to move, to explore and to \ Vhcic could be the foundation of 

girls must discharge more emotion „I,aps ,t is only an emphasizing 

feminme passivity and ““^ned^aractemlies Whichever explana- 

andelaboraung of genetically deteimiMd^a mlluences the 

tion be the nght one. '''\ ^"Jbcfrltmnship^vuh her inf^ And 
mother’s way of handling the baby typing of the child 

from such differential ba^y is accepted and rcgaided 

Appearance can make a difleren h^^^ common belief than 
Although this statement is ‘"JJ’ ^ „j„cr of beauty ' 

fact, It IS important if true Nu' u™)" ,s something significant to the 

a personahty trait, such ^ 

different responses hu™ jack was passive and quid, si p « 

placed in one foster home 
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showed little initiative and little response to social approaches George was 
vigorous and active, showing much initiative and response By seven weeks of 
age there was a difference in the vvaj the foster mother referred to the babies 
George was “George” and Jack was “the other one ” By three months, the 
mother complained openly that “the other one” slept too much and did 
nothing The whole family wanted to feed George Nobody wanted to feed 
Jack Jack’s bottle was propped more often than George’s George was often 
found m the middle of a family activity, while Jack stayed in the playpen, 
apart from the general stream of action With two infants the same age and 
same sex in the same family at the same time, it is apparent that to an 
unknown degree the difference in their care and cxpcncncc was initiated by 
the babies themselves 


The relationships of the baby with his family depend upon all the people 
involved and how their personalities fit together It is conceivable that another 
mo er would have preferred Jack to George, a mother who wanted a quiet 
baby with little iniiiauvc and vigor Certainly, adults vary m how much they 
approve of charactenstics such as ease and vigor in expression of needs and 
seif assertion m response to coeraon Some even call the latter stubbornness, 
yid if they do, it is likely to be in dlsapp^ov^ng tones The baby’s search for 
dominates his second year The strength with which he pursues it is 
significant in his family relationships The parents’ altitudes towards his search 
for autonomy are just as significant 


GUIDANCE AND SELF-CONTROL 

“ '>='>> docs ond when, where and how 

wttTs T'" for .he baby" 

riehl kind of eh,f7^77 h'm to grow into the 

m«ns ro„s,de“ ■ 1 f°r 'f-o r«. oT.hc family" 

the home perhans eranH '"''7 "t' home and esen some beyond 

they recognii as exisIinaITT' “own needs” includes those that 

dimly aware Guidance means tlnawarc or only 
havior and away from others tu ® toward some kinds of be 

do this but to do that, and to do"? "t' Joongster learns not to 

learns self-control Th? tvi, n certain ways at certain times He 
thinking and feeling as well as by parental guidance includes 

Our main puroose i< nnt ~ j 

hecausc this book IS concerned “p children, 

Wo» to schedule, discipline loiW ^thually happens and why it happens 
parents must do is cosered’bv ih i'™" 

and by the usually rchabl-GhUrfr . 77'” Dr 

Occasionally we ijsj ^ nraf,.”* i ^ well as by many olhers 

P suggestions which stem from research. 
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Scheduling and Its Products 

Family life has many rhythms The fitting of small ^ 

andZo larger wholcs^s a dynamic process The ways in tvhicli infant and 
family adapt to one another have important outcomes ^ ^ 

The ter^ iiiiitiin, regiifntim. is "la^ cannot 

what happens in a home with a young y ^.u^h to his rhythms 

wait for fL and comfort, the family has 

If he ,s to be kept ccmfortablc and helped “ f„ food 
trusting After two or three months, ''“'y"’ some confidence 

and attention With the development o p ly ^ 

and some interest in sensorimotor cttplot L.-.iy „„ Daddy’s lap for five 
the rhythms of the family t^houel" is hiing^ In an- 

minutcs while Mother finishes her de . 

other month or two, the baby ca reference as to mealtimes, 

times between meals Although ^ gradual change and planning 

a mother can fit them into convenient times by grao 

the staying qualities of meals himself more and more 

In the matter of sleeping, too, a baby ac ^ beginning, 

to family rhythms as he matures and as g o Gradually he stays 

sleep follows eating and waking brings a d , 

awake for longer periods ““‘‘/'“P* ^les are always with other people, 
of the family sleeps In societies j ^i^ping when sleepy during 

going to bed when the farnily B°« “ ,,tp Lencan life, especially 
the day, there is no problem of Kheduhng p ^^pj „„j 

middle’^dass American life, is >'8htly "'::l';der for their molhers 

go to bed early in order to 6" '"“"S'' .md to feel that they need 
To get their housework and other ,obs done ^ Thus gelling 

soL free, quiet hours '""'“‘t'^es'^iften comes to be a problem It is 
the baby to go to sleep at cerlara limes ofmn 

usually solved by exerling P'« have hL need sleep appropnetrfy. 

wakinq him from previous sleep m ju 5 , enough faligue 

timing meals, arranging bnlb" ^ bcd'sometimes because ihcy are P 

Babies oflen come to resist bc-"^""7 An infant may feel mis lust 

“Hi"—- " 

for the baby s vvcil-oemt 
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mother, structures the infant’s life m time and space, m terms of maintaining 
his life, stimulating his development and building relationships with him 
Ph>sical well being hinges on a schedule that fits the baby Health and 
optimal gro\vth require adequate nutntion, rest and exercise It tahes careful 
planning and management to see that the baby gets all of these while family 
living goes on to e\eryone’s benefit What the baby seems to want at the 
moment is not always what is best in the overall picture, at least as viewed by 
the adult A toddler may want to get into the thick of a game with his kmder- 
gartner sister and her friends, not realizing that the results for him would be 


great excitement frustration and fatigue Or he may be hungry and yet refuse 
to come in for lunch just because it feels so good to be climbing outdoors 
Cognitive development results from good scheduling, too For the baby too 
young to sit up by himself, a frequent change of position and scenery is neccs 
sary for giving him mental food (visual and tactual stimulation) When he 
enlarges his own sphere of operations, first by sitting, then by creeping and 
walkmg his family can suil enlarge the scene for him by moMng him to 
different rooms and different furniture and taking him places Scheduling does 
not mean that the mother has to pick the baby up at 9 and 11 but rather that 
she carry on a plan of household activity which includes a change of scene and 
acUon for the baby at fairly regular intervals Her management of his toys has 
a bearing on mental growth, too He benefits from some system of rotaung 
to)^, so that he gets only a few at a time and frequent changes Thus a 
schedule can assure a steady flow of stimulation 
Emotional health is fostered by a suitable schedule men the infant’s 
physical needs are met before they become overwhelming, he is spared annetv 

of tnist Regular holding and 

stoulating his se^es Because he trusts, he learns to wait and hope and thus 
to cooperate as a family member 


Restnetmg Movement and Exploration 

the^'w^Id ™ behavior If they did not, 

dt%r letta “0 toddle right mto 

sea or under a sfai ** °f = house built on poles over the 

te« from^f S' ^vays daogers 

mc^setu^aa fooE m the comer, 

mouths have to^ta preveuTed^f '' 

threaded loom, aX water To® ^ 

Cultures vary widely m whether hah'' ° , 

from the hmits placed on their ih,^ ^ sdf-oontro! 

sate is just that and no more societies, keeping the baby 

his early years to see lhat h n expected to look out for hnn dunng 

y see that he does hunseU no harm But m many soceues, 
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mdudmg the American culture, leeping safe is, of course, a prime motive, but 
a variety of other aims males for a wide range of practices 
As Duvall 1161 has noted, one may distinguish two types of 
the traditional Jd the developmental developmental parent ^ 
to be healthy, happy, -1' ^™%rirobedient! 
growing, tradiuonal parents want c i r logically result 

respeetful, industrious and dependable The latter aims will log 

in more restrictive handling of young c > investigation of the family 

That such IS hlely true parents living 

life of permissive (developmental) and res m ^ 

in the same housing project in urn w damaced possessions, more 

missive parents had more tails on their 

noise and more disruptions, and i lenient than those of traditional 

children, even though the limits -"“^'^^XVless annoyance and dis- 
parents But even so, the „ nil than restrictive parents The 

turbance, being possibly niore r convictions that the freedom 

acceptant attitudes were attributed tot ^^d^ possessions were 

they offered was nght for cht dren, impress visitors and to the 

expendable and meant for family u Probably the permissive parents 

adaptations they made for young ch Idren Ptoba y p ^ 

behaved as they did because of How do families 

factors, as well as because of persona ynn„g children 

vary m the degree to which t ^ - jy^y ^jy Sears and associates [3^ 

Some answers are given in the between middle class and worling class 

397 families, divided almost cquidly reslricUons on children Only 

Not one of these mothers “ Thirty percent were “moderate," a low- 

6 percent reported “few" °7,bViome and 50 percent tmposed "con- 
ing wide freedom m certain parts ^ „strictive," requinng cM- 

siderable" restnction Thirteen sees the whole eomp^' 

dren to treat all parts of the '“’Tunent to personahty develop- 

of the mother’s 7 Sr’s developing sense of ““•'’"“'"y’ 7' 

ment From the standpoint of be loddto s 

permissiveness or will be m the choking, and how 

will be allowed to male, h j ],oose is all nght 

tned to con enough to ^cre rated on a number 

of personalily charaetenst.es. an 
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TABLE 5-6 

Relationship between autonomy permitted by mother In infancy and personalit) 
diaractenstics of prcs^ool-age bo>s 

Correlation 

Coefficient Personality Characteristic 

Capacity to maintain micmal integration 
Ability to lumt or fend off exccssiv'c stimulation 
Resistance to discouragenymt 

Abilitj to mobJize eneigy to meet challenge or stress 
Sense of self worth 
Clanty in sex role 

Separaticm (differentialiCHi of self and others) 


614 

571 

^11 

610 

784 

646 

700 


S<rar« Repnnted by permission from L. V Murphy 77ie Hidenlnz Korld of Childhood 

York Basic Books 1962) Copyright © 1962. Basi- Boots, Inc 


autonomj -control behavior Significant correlations tvere found, showing that 
t ere were relations between the mothers* behavior during infancy an*d the 
children s preschool behavior Table 5-6 shows the size of correlations between 
molhcre’ pcnnission or aulonomy and charactensucs of preschool age boys 
Another study indicates that boy babies and girl babies react differently, m 
uitellectual deselopment, to opportunities for autonomy and 
the degree of control given by their mothers {3) 

possible Ihe permission of wide bmits 
Ptosiston of spaces where btUe damage can result from play and 
unwil a °'’J'«s can be put away Furniture can be 

ea! 1 . 1 °! 'O '““Sh. cashable fabrics Hoors and draperies 

^i^i^ih indrstmctible malenals A baby can creep in this bind of 

hrelrnud ‘"n Tn ” A can climb, explore, 

room arrani,eHl^’!h',° '‘'’’1'f‘^oge The permissive mother will have a bath 
there eniov feed’ 'an climb steps m front of the washbasm and 

the biSm Se " IT “> >'0'= some cupboards m 

put them back agam “"® “d perhaps 

Toilet Trainirtg 

aamiy '>'= ohild to bring a reflex 

far reaching cITccts udot according lo some wnters, has 

as the imponant mnuenrJ'^ ” for example, sa*' toilet training 

=ndgen^rk.i>;Lt"S messiness, stinginess 

rclaiionships 125] ^ cnipincal study has failed to show such speafic 

rearing practices ^oss’ study of chil 

nioth-rs began trainme wht “ *>>= United States A few 

nmg When Ihe child was under five months. 41 percent 
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began betneen five and nme months and 30 pereem began between 10 and 14 
months [36] Seven months was the average length of lime n look to compi' 
bowel training, but there was a range from a few weeks to a year and ha 
The later the training was begun, the less time it took .a bm 

months Children trained after 20 months ;„,b more 

little upset ngure 5-1, taken "1^: C « started 

quiekly a child is likely to learn bladd nrocress made by Hugh, 

late Achievement curves for two “ 5 ^ Hugh’s training was 

who began at approximately seven vve J . immediately, Hilton did as 
almost complete and Hilton’s was begun Almost immediately, 

VtcllasHugh . . . uticrilically as a guide 

The facts in the above paragraph ca ^ every 

to toilet training At first ^eby ” More is involved here 

mother wait until 20 months to toilet mother The Sears study 

than the age of the baby, mainly the persona y Mh 

also showed that mothers who ere connected in the minds 

training early (Perhaps been"' “ ^ , ef extra work entailed in laundry, 
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there is a desire to get it over with quickly in those mothers with high sex 
anxiety ) Anxiety cannot be reasoned away It is a real part of the person If 
a mother has strong feehngs that she should begin toilet training early, she 
may have a healthier relationship with the baby by training him early than by 
forcing herself to wait 

Restricting Sex Activity 

Infants are sensitive to sexual stimulation, showing signs of relaxation and 
pleasure when the genital areas are touched Newborn boys have erections 
of the penis Both boys and girls learn to stimulate their gemtals dunng 
infancy, through the process of exploring their bodies 

Although some socieues permit expression of infant sexuality, Americans 
and many Europeans take a stern attitude toward it Having investigated how 
American mothers brought up their children from birth to five years, Sears [36] 
describes four major techniques that mothers actually used m order to con- 
trol sexual stimulation and expression 


1 Prexenting stimulation Modesty training, to prevent development of sexual 
interests, began m early infancy in some families The mother kept a diaper 
on the baby at all limes, wrapped hun m a towel quickly after his bath, 
hurrying to get him dressed Although chUdren might be bathed together 
when very young, the practice was stopped when they showed any interest 
in each other’s gemtals Parents kept themselves modestly covered Assum- 
ing that masturbation might result from irritation, mothers kept their babies 
very clean, using oil and powder regularly 

2 Changing slimulatiatt Distraclion was a favorite technique The mother 
moved the child s hands away from hts genitals and gave him something 
dsc to do with them, such as playing pat-a-cahe 

3 Borrowed sanenons The mother might simply say, “Stop that It 
nice, but she was more likely to add a reason that was not quite accurate, 

t^e ?’ , 1 .' ’ y™ “chy''" or “Do you have 

to go to the toilet’ ' 111 

neT mhe for sexual organs and activl 

vlor'dT others said baby 

foran’orMt, Tho 'mphcation IS that If the child has no term 

verv imD^nvnt'r” r “ °"= t’other said, “I think it « 

pamot^cir4?y" “"f “'forotee between d.lferent 

miwrcnesraw' nu'l ■“"'''r" ‘° rostnctiveness and pef 

AlthouT^,^„,' “‘‘r "’’•'•“'bation can be obtained from Table 5-7 

dilTcreaees exist tL th= scale, substantial 

’tcnda.io"Mo paTcais ” "8'- 

c been made for many years m regard to sex 
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education Parent educators have long behered that d was wde to use the 
names ot organs and functions and to permit babies to ^ 

Reasons for this point of view include promoting cognition j-"” 

edge of the world, a clear body image) and laying a foundation for good 
sexual adjustment as an adult 

TABLC 5-7 

Vnrialloiis m family pradiccs rec-inlinB sev reslriclions 


P.rmMirar../.r C/,,IJr Ceve C'-*" 


1 Nolpcrm.sme Musi be clolhed al«a)S Nudity nol race 

2 Slightly pemussue -ude btielly (to and from balhroom) 

3 Moderately peraiissiie May go nude otieiiy o 
A Quite pcrinissivc Some restraint 

5 surely permissive Child node when he rvishes 
Not asctrtained 


30 

14 

16 

23 

13 


permhziiertessfor Masturbanon 


25 

24 

28 

13 

5 

5 


1 Not permisstvc Consider yong hannful 

2. Slightly permissive Wouldn t like »« 

3 Moderately permissive ‘‘.fSo^ouejit 

4 Quite permissive CxP«‘ 

5 Purely permissive Natural No effort to stop 

Not ascertained ~ 

Source Tables Permissiveiicss (or Oiild sCoi« WithoulC ^ W 

Harper & Row Publishers ^ years of 

Nobody knows whether rairamicmg '“““'/''^h’aTverThc rational aspects 
hfc will suppress scsual ^ "tdnc.ivc parents act more from 

of the situation may be, it is likely ihouEht it out objectively 

what they feel to be right than f""" ^ important way 

Sears points out that sex training i wgen she asks her child o g 
kinds of inhibitory uaining a molher d of behavior 

up his bottle and his diapers ^ “ „,oje is nothing to do but to top 

replace babyish ways With sexual of preventing 

It Thus minimizing sexual sbmulati „ipprewon 

realistic, VI hen the parent s aim is 


EMOTIONAL ASPECTS Emotional develop- 

Relationships with people Ih .he res. of .he w-M 

men. occurs Ihrough mteraelion of the Ahho jh n 

to a large extent with *!;^oss or no emotional J o„d as 

bom seems to express only dis , emouons a‘str 

appears to have both negative and posm 
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Bridges [9] has called them lUustrating the principle of development stated 
earher, that de\elopment proceeds through differentiation and integration, the 
genera! emotions distress and delight become differentiated into more specific 
emotions Figure 5-2 represents this process durmg infancy, suggesting how 
one general emotional state becomes 1 1 different emotions We shall discuss 
here three of the emotions which have greatest significance for the infant and 
his relationship with people — love, fear and anger Of these, the discussion of 
love warrants much more space than the others 

Love and Attachment 

Hardest to define, impossible to agree upon, love, for our present purposes, 
means delight m being with desire to be with and desire for contact and re 
sponse from another person Perhaps we should add to this list the budding 
of a desire to give to the other person, not just for the purpose of ehcitmg a 
response Probably this dimension of love is noUceable toward the end of 
infancy 

T^e strength of the mother’s love was defined, measured and correlated 
with infant behavior in a longitudmal study done at the University of Cali 
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fomia [33] Using the data from many observations and ratings of maternal 
behavior, a factor analysis showed ihe eTistence of two dimensions of behavior, 
autonomy-control and love-hostility Although the first did not show clear 
relationships to infant behavior, the second did Tests which tapped the 
mother’s feeling of love and hostility could predict, to a very small degree, the 
baby's behavior In other words small, significant correlations were found 
between certain maternal measures and certain infant measures One of the 
mothers* rating scales which tapped hostility, for example used these ques- 
tions Docs she often comment on how much extra work or trouble the child 
is‘> Does she tend to overlook the needs of the child‘s Bibies were rated on 
seven point scales on these charactcmucs degree of strangeness shy to un 
reserved, activity, mactnc to vigorous, speed of movements, slow to rapid, 
responsiveness to persons slight to marked, amount of positive behavior, 
irritability, or tendenej to be sensitive to and react to stimulation, emotional 
tone, unhappy to happy Mothers* love behavior was found positively related 
to babies’ happiness, positive behavior and calmness especially between 10 
and 36 months Correlational studies such as this one tell nothing about 
whether the mother’s love caused the babies’ happiness or if the babies* being 
happy and behaving positively caused the mothers to love them Although an 
educated guess would be that the reaction was reciprocal, the results do not 
permit a dermite conclusion 

Because foic has so many di/Tcrcnt meanings, it is fruitful to use more 
precise terms rather than the word loxe m discussing the Jove between a baby, 
his family and friends In employing the more exact terminology, we indicate 
no callousness towards that mysterious emotional relationship, but rather a 
warm interest m understanding it better It is harder to discover what happens 
m normal family relationships than it is to study what happens m disturbed 
relationships, judging from the numbers of studies available One review of 
research on maternal deprivation comments on about 90 studies [45] another 
on 268 [13] There are, however, a few recent studies which reveal much 
about how the infant builds relationships with other people The concept of 
attachment is the key to the infant’s social and emotional relationships 

Attachment An infant is attached to another person when he shows 
pleasure in being with, desire to be with, desire for contact with and response 
from another person Attachment can be noticed most readily when a baby 
IS separated from his object of attachment, since he protests and tries to 
restore contact with the person Human babies, as well as all young animals, 
tend to seek the proximity of certain members of the species and to avoid 
others [35] The avoidance function will be discussed later, in the section on 
fear This section is concerned with attachment behavior, bow it occurs and 

what miluenccs It . , 

An orderly sequence of behavior basic to attsebment can be ovOmed f J, 2, 7J 
From birth, of course, the infant cries, signaling a need for change jn condi 
uons Before the infant shows any signs of preference for a particular person. 
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he attends selecmcly to the human face or to a fascimile of Jt (as mentioned 
on page 80), beginning at about five wccl,s The smile is not the result of 
associating the face with nursing but a response to the face itself [35j Ex- 
pressing fnendhness, the smile has throughout life the function of social stimu- 
lation In the beginning of smiling, then, the infant smiles to everything that 
looks like a human face Until around five months of age, he smiles at e\er}- 
body, but by approximately six months, he is becoming selective, smiling only 
at familiar people, and most of all at his mother or other people svith whom 
he IS making attachments He also vocalizes selectively, “talking” more to his 
attachment object Another sign of beginning attachment which occurs as 
smiling becomes seleclise, or possibly before, is differential crying The baby 
cries when held by someone other than his mother and stops when she takes 
him The next step is to watch the object of attachment, as when the baby 
keeps his mother in view even though he is in someone else’s arms Then 
comes a definite indication of attachment, crying when the specific person 
leaves and not crying when other people do Figure 5-3 shows the intensity 
with which infants at various ages protested being left by anybody and b> 
attachment objects The curve for “mdiscnmmate attachment” show’s that 



and lo people m'gcn'’ral^show^”i^^** to the mother, to other persoii 

printed by pmnission from H R strength of protest at being left (Re 

of ^lal AitachmcnU E Emerson ‘The Developmen) 

Child Development 29 3 ^Sfaphs of The Society for Research it 

Development. Inc ) © 1964. The Society for Riearch m Chih 
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babies as young as two months may protest when soaal sUmulation is with 
drawn but that it takes a maturity of seven or eight months to cry for attention 
from specific individuals Other indications of attachment mclude clinging, 
scrambling over the mother and explonng her person, burying his face m her 
lap, following the attachment object as soon as he can creep, lifting arms, 
clapping hands and crowing in greeting [27] Attachment behavior is not 
confined to close physical contacts Vision and hearing, vocalizing and ges- 
tures, are used for keeping and making contact, as the mfant widens the 
environment m which he operates As sensonmotor competency increases, the 
baby can allow his mother to go farther away, since he is able to contact his 
attachment objects over a wider area 

Attachment has been studied longitudinally m 60 babies, focusing on the 
infant’s protest at being separated from the objects of attachment [34] and at 
the strength of his crying or vvhimpenng at the ending of a contact between 
him and the other person The situations were everyday, ordmaiy occurrences, 
such as bemg left alone m a room, being left m his pram outside a store and 
being put down from arms or lap Using these criteria, it was found that half 
of the specific attachments, including attachments to the mother, occurred most 
often between 25 and 32 weeks A few occurred earlier and the rest later, 
— — - - ■AtonemRoop 



Ficure 5-4 Percent of babies protesung being left alone in room, conirasted 
S pe^n. proSung bP.=g ll dope cpm* a Z 

maberseparabon from attachment ob^t more 
H R SehalTeraodP E 

lofaoc." Monograph, d T/te ioa«r for ;"dS foTu by 

Copyright © 1964, The Society for Research in Child Development, inv uscu / 
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between 32 and 78 weeks An attachment to a specific object was not a slow, 
gradual development, but rather a quick emergence, taking place in a month or 
less Individuals showed variation from time to time m strength of protest over 
separation Interesting stimulation made separation much more tolerable, as 
shown by the frequent acceptance of the mother’s absence when she parked 
the pram outside the shop, on a busy street, m contrast to the protest which 
occurred on being left alone in bed Figure 5-4 shows the difTercnce between 
these two situations Pain, illness, fatigue and fear led to intense protest and 
strong seeking of the mother’s presence When the attachment object returned 
from an absence, the infant was more demanding of attention, as when the 
father came m after work A temporary change in soaal stimulation, such as 
the visit of an attentive relative, also brought increased demands on the mother 
after the period of extra stimulation had ended, but this demand was only 
temporary 

Often, but not always, the infant becomes attached to one person before he 
forms attachments to several Often, but not always, the first person is his 
mother Table 5-8 shows the objects of attachment at various ages It will be 
noted that the mother soon comes to share the baby’s affections with other 
oS*r ’l t fa'rJy of*en grandparents, siblings and 


™ore intensely attached than 
"’“"'"S’ behavior were investigated No relaUon 
was found between attachment and methods of feeding, weaning and todet 


TABLE 5-8 

^ ^ subjects forniing specific attachments 

"""■Jiue to iilenl,l, of obiect at successive age penod 


Lunar Month FoUo)*ing Age at 
Identity of Object t . f^'Jt Year IS Mon 

^ 3rd 4,1, 3,1, 6,h <.CA 

Mother (sole object) Tt H — 

Mother Oojnt object) in ” 32 50 47 17 • 

Father (sole objen) , 35 54 43 50 77 

Father Oomi object -w ^ 2 0 5 " 

Grandparent (sole object) , „ ^*2 29 44 59 

Grandparent (joint object) 0 0 0 0 ^ 

Other re atjve (sole object) O « *2 10 29 4i 

Other relative (joint object) « ? ® 0 0 0 ^ 

Fnend or neighbor (sole object) o n 3 14 jq ig 

7 '?**8hbor (joint object) 3 ® 2 0 0 0 ^ 

5 bhng (sole object) « I ’ 9 3 12 2< 

^blmg Oont object) , 5 0 0 0 0 ^ 

(k>1c object) fi o ^ 2 7 12 21 

Other child (joint object) -1*^ 0 0 0 ^ 

■ 3 14 7 3 ,2 

"• Emmun. "The Dcvclopmcul 
' ■'nwich In Cb u Development Inc 
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training Tlic amount of time a mother spent with her baby had only a very 
small rclaiionship to his attachment When several people helped the mother 
to taU care of the bib>. he somewhat less likely to show strong attach* 
ment to her One variable which showed a definite relationship to attachment 
was that of maternal responsiveness Intensely attached infants usually have 
mothers vvho respond quickly lo Ihcir indications of need It is not clear, 
however, which is cause and which is effect It may be that intense attachment 
results from the interaction of a strongly demanding infant with a very 
responsive mother Another significant variable was the amount of interaction 
initiated by the mother, the strongly attached babies having highly stimulating 
mothers These findings arc confirmed by another study in which the most 
firmly attached babies were likely lo have mothers who were very involved 
With their infants and responsive to them [2] 

The number of attachments mide by a baby depended largely on availability 
of people to whom he could attach himself A good candidate for attachment 
IS responsive and stimulating Simply being present is not enough If the social 
setting includes siblings, relatives, neighbors or friends who often play with 
the baby, then he is likely to make wide ainchmenis There was no evidence 
to show that the strength of mothcr-infam attachments had any bearing on 
whether he formed many or few additional attachments This study indicates 
the wisdom of studying the infant’s social development m terms of his family 
and social setting and not only in relation to hts mother Although many 
studies to date have concentrated on mother-child rehtionships, few include 
the broader picture 

Unusual infant-mothcr situations Much research has been con- 
cerned With what happened to babies who were not broughtup by mothers who 
stayed home and played the roles expected of American middle-class women 
TTie practical implications of this question arc far-flung What about mothers 
holding pbs’ What about adoption laws? What about Communists? And so on 

Although studies of orphanage children generally show them to be retarded 
in some aspects of development, the question of stimulus deprivation confuses 
the issue [ISJ Therefore, let us see what dcpnvafion of the mother does in 
some other situations The children who spent their infancy in college home 
management houses were babies who received excellent physical care and 
wide stimulation from many students and several faculty members The sub- 
sequent personality development and academic achievement of some of these 
children were studied after the children had spent several years as adapted 
children, living in regular families The experimental group was compared 
with a control group of children who had been born into their families and 
who matched the experimental subjects in age, sex and intelligence No differ- 
ence between the groups was shown in school achievement, anxiety and social 
adjustment A test of personal adjustment favored the control group, suggest- 
ing that tlic children who had had muluple mothering were at a slight 
disadvantage emotionally 
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Children in the kibbutzim (cooperative communities) of Israel are inter- 
esting in regard to multiple mothering, because they see their own mothers only 
briefly and penodically, while another woman and her assistants take care of 
them otherwise A group of kibbutz-reared babies were found to score lower 
than home reared on the Griffiths scale, especially in the area of personal- 
social development However, by age 10, the kibbutz-reared children surpassed 
the home reared Israeli ones on tests of intelligence and competency [31] It 
might be expected here that the children would be slower in forming attach- 
ment to their mothers, due to less contact with them One would also expect 
the nature of the attachment to be different, less intense, while attachment to 
nurse, teachers and peers would also be different from that of home reared 
children Considering the demands of life on a communal farm, it is not 
surprising that a communally reared child, by age 10, would be better able 
than a home reared child to cope with the tasks facing him Similarly, observa 
tions of communal reanng of Russian children reveal no ill effects from 
muluplc mothering [8] 


In families of the European-Amcncan middle-class type, the mother does 
most of the baby care, relieved by few, if any, helpers In this situaUon an 
intense relationship naturally develops The situaUon is different m western 
wer- an upper-class families and in joint families, where several or many 
aduUs ma) take care of the baby and have warm relaUonships wjth h.m Even 
lerM r ^“"1"” ° “posed to many people, it takes a certain 

not lei " between those he knows and those he does 

m earl f of progress m attachment behavior rn order 

a bal bow, m villages she has studied. 

Ic. at el I ‘’O P“P'= otound tarn all the time and 

been tale a IT T all but the 20 or so who haie 

strel, LM °r' "T fP“ houses down the 

mother onli hav^ f"£'’tening Mead observes that children cared for by the 
!l brscscm?or Zv P^P’^ f™'' acceptance) than those cared 

ter IS easier but noint«*'™i'' t Z 'b'obs that the adult adjustment of the lal 
one culture,’ the other mm anoth'er' “Pb""S“S ‘‘'Is i"'® 

Mead s conclu 5 ion''lt'm*i*'li multiple mothering seem lo amplify 

u seel ,0 I n! m ™"''™s.s a normal part of the culture, then 
mothering is not. ih™ ill Z^iZ'bdd to fit into that culture If multiple 
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to Show blunted social responses, increased tension, disturbance of routines, 
physiological disturbances and developmental regression The seventy and 
pervasiveness of the disturbance increased with increasing age from 3 to 12 
months At three months, only a few showed any disturbance, at four months, 
50 percent did, at six months, 86 percent were disturbed, and at seven months* 
all of the infants showed upset upon being moved When the relationship with 
the first mother v,as a close one the immediate disturbance on separation was 
more severe, when the relationship between infant and mother was super- 
ficial, disturbance was milder 

Long term effects of separation were studied through a follow up of 20 
adults who had been preschool children in London during World War II [20] 
Their parents had placed them m residential nurseries The young adults were 
studied by me'ins of interviews, projective tests, interviews of their parents, 
reviews of medical and social agency files and nursery school records The 
subjects were rated on feeling life, inner controls, relationships with people, 
role performances and intellectual functioning Tlie findings showed relitivcly 
normal adjustment, with most of the group not significantly different from a 
normal population Adjustment varied, however, with the type of nursery, the 
age at which the child was placed, and his family experiences before and since 
T^e j ear-olds fared the worst, the two-year-olds the best and the three-year- 
olds were in between That the Twos adjusted better than the Threes seems 
to be out of line with findings on attachment behavior The authors have two 
explanations the Threes were beginning the Oedipus phase of parent-^hild 
relationships and were also more able to understand and misinterpret reasons 
for their placement, since many of the families were so troubled that they 
had a disorganizing effect upon their children, the children who entered the 
nurseries at two were exposed to less damage from their families than those 
who came at three Further inquiry into the families led to this tentative con- 
clusion “ parents who voluntarily place a child m the first year of life, 
even though m a socially sanctioned program and in a tune of national crisis, 
often have linuled or distorted feeling lives and relationship capacities for 
caring /or ffieir children " 

Thus the study shows that separation cannot be studied opart from the 
child’s whole life experience It affirms the plasticity of human personality 
Most important, the authors conclude that ‘early childhood separation and 
preschool residential care, at least from about age two on, are not themselves 
sufficient antecedents to a seriously troubled or troublesome young adult- 
hood ” 

Another report from Britain fl5), this one on 5,000 children, underlines 
the necessity of studjmg separation within rhe life context of the child It was 
found that children separated from their parents for one month or more 
showed at five years more nightmares, nail biting or thurobsuckmg than chil- 
dren who were not so separated, but only if the children were away from home 
during the period of separation The effect was the same whether the children 
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were m hospitals or in the home of fnends or relatives The same was true 
for the children’s scores on mental ability and school achievement at 8 and 
1 1 years of age and on teachers’ reports of their work As at 5 years, the effects 
showed only if the preschool separation had involved leaving home Another 
finding was that the children of manual workers showed Ifttle, if any, effects 
of separation, whereas children of professional and administrative workers 
were heavily handicapped by a period of separation away from home if it 
occurred before the age of two years 

If the mother’s admission that she did not want the baby indicates lack of 
love, the study done m Brussels is pertinent here [17] Interviewing mothers 
withm a few days after the birth of their babies, the question was asked, “Did 
you want to have a baby at the time when your child was bom’’’ Later, from 
age 4 weeks to 3 years, the 215 unwanted babies were compared with a control 
^oup of wanted babies Sigmficant differences indicated that the desned 
children had fewer allergies, fewer emotional disturbances, less hosUlily, and 
better motor and intellectual development 
Implications of infant experience for later behavior Clinical 
work with human beings sometimes suggests a connecUon between infant ex- 
sexual behavior Although appropnate expenments with 
feasible, Harlow has done dramatically suggesUve re- 
he folinrf monkeys Testing baby monkeys with substitute mothers, 

roffates rocking, cloth-covered sur- 

At this time h ^ surrogates, even if wire mothers gave milk- 

baby experimenter could o4rve. the 

motLraSd thl f as for a real 

from a «a1 ^ mother was as great as 

matuntv neither m i ^ ^hen the cloth mothered babies grew to 

X wX; """ m mating TTie females 

babies They were" hSile^^'h adequate care of their 

devoid of ony malcniaHrel.ng" 12^ moaMS. devoid, or almosl 

as a mother D^Jmed'^ora™”™! affected her perfonnaace 

later take nart in a nnrm i mfant-molher relationship, she could not 
be asserted that human bemsrwOTW^'r’ ''’""““""'"P Althotigh It caiuiol 
same circumstance #h<. * , m exactly these waj^ under th. 

operate ' 'bat similar mechanisms would 

m this topic They observcH fhr.ru tP nineteen thirties were interested 
(tom about nv= 300^™? 

between 9 and 14 months seemed to be at a peak 

Cooperation m play was ohlrMn.-^ Personal aggression increasing with age 
and increased r-rmc.j t. about nine months, increased with age 


considerably at 19 


nine months, increased with age 
months Recent research [21] has produced 
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a refinement in methods of observation and a film showing infant interaction 
fl2]. Present-day interest in the attachment process in infancy leads to investi- 
gating the baby’s love relationships other than those he has with bis mother. 
Curiosity in this area has achieved a great impetus from Harlow’s [24] dis- 
coveries on the nature of infant-infant love in monkeys 

Harlow had demonstrated that monkeys brought up with surrogate but 
inanimate mothers grew up to be abnormal. (See above.) He also found that 
babies raised with normal mothers but without the company of other babies 
showed later behavior abnormalities, as far as sex and play were concerned. 
In order to analyze contributions of mothering and of peer companionship 
to normal development, he tried raising babies with surrogate mothers, giving 
them daily time in a playroom with their peers Although they did not play 
as much with peers during their first year as did infants with real mothers, 
these monkeys developed normal play patterns and normal social-sex be- 
havior in their second year. Their behavior became just as mature as that of 
monkeys raised with real mothers and peers. Another experiment involved 
putting four babies in a cage together, with no mother at all, but with regular 
opportunities for playroom play. Although their infant behavior was some- 
what abnormal (they clutched each other a great deal), they showed mature 
social-sex patterns at one year. These monkeys arc shown in the photographs 
on these pages (Figure 5-5). 
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From these experiments and othcre, Harlow [24] concludes 

1 The mother-infant relationship is significant, especially in facilitating 
infant-mfant interaction 

2 Infant-mfant interaction under optimal conditions may fully compensate 
for lack of mothenng The infant-infant afTectiona! system may be “the 
sme qua non for later adjustment in all spheres of monkey life ” 


Nobody knows whether seriously deprived human infants would get a com 
parable beneficial result from playing together The same situation could not 
even occur for humans, even if such experimentation were possible, since 
they are still immobile at the age (or even at the comparable point in the life 
span) when little monkeys are racing, chasing, climbing, swinging, scufihng 
and playfully biting each other Although there are some slight indications 
that preschool social play can help children to recover intellectually from early 
deprivation [14], it is not feasible to experiment with human beings in such 
a way as to show a relationship between mother-infant experience and adult 
sexual behavior Animal expenments give hints, guides and suggestions but 
not blueprints on human behavior mechanisms Harlow's experiments on 
monkey mfant-infant relaUonships suggest that the peer relationships of young 
human beings may be extremely valuable and important in assuring normal 
^omh and in compensating for some depnvation in other areas of life As 
lor discovenng the age at which peer play would have maximum benefits or 
w ere i s a scncc would be most senous, the monkey expenments are of htd® 


Fear 

how fear feels — stomach turning over, heart racrae, mouth 
siwauon ml'h^’.lnn® r®*"' »" how to get away from the 

if they are at le i ' reactions in other people, 

and how doi ‘ T b^Stn, how does tt fed 

answers by psyl'tog^L 

oa« rholhUo°?,?h^ '“T''' P“" and loud noises, were 

infants Other fears “ infants, even m newborn 

with primary fear iLn^n condiuomng or association 

for many of the fear reactm^" f '"‘’'"“S’' hind of explanation accounts 
of strangers, which seems to l, '<■ docs not quite explain the feat 

nor does it always account for'f'* at about six montlB, 

fear of strangers is this f i way of looljog at the 

after the baby has had time people are frightening, but only 

■tnages and «P«tafoa“ '“""fe 

have become familiar Thf ^ ^ strange only after some people 

a hale bit diflercni from r “ightcning sights arc those which are just 
irom familiar ones, especially where expectations of im 
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portant human bumis are nol quire fuIMad Susan, on her six-mmth nut 
to the doctor. Kept looking at her mother with a distressed expression as she 
, sat in the car seat beside her Susan cned as her mother bent over to undress 
her m the doctor’s office ‘Why don’t you tiJce your hat o/P asked the pcdia 
trician As soon as the hat came off, Susan stopped crying and smiled at her 
mother The hat must have made her mother into a stranger, a person uho 
looked almost nght, but not quite nght 
Fear of strangers becomes meaningful when viewed m the sequence of 
attachment behavior desenbed on page 156 PosiUvc attachments to the 
mother and other important human beings are built up, and then disenmina 
tion against others is developed In the previously mentioned study 134] of 
attachment m infancy, 77 percent of babies were found to show their first fear 
of strangers about one month after they showed the beginnings of specific 
attachments A similar kind of developmental sequence can be seen in all 
social animals “Certain behavioral processes will promote positive contact 
with living objects normally members of the same species, and certain other 
processes will prevent such contacts as the animal grows older” 135) Thus fear 
can be thought of as a protective mechanism which develops with maturation 
and learning Fear of being left alone and fear of tlic dark probably have a 
large Jiercditary, raaturational basis It would be very dangerous for a young, 
wild pnmate to be left alone, especially in the dark His fears and protesta- 
tions would lja>c real survival value What meaning docs this have for human 
parents? If they think of such fears as natural outcomes of development in 
infancy, then they will expect to provide comfort and reassurance if such fears 
are aroused and to be patient until children grow beyond them 
What meaning docs such a concept of human fear have for the medical 
profession and foe parents faced with iVacss of children’’ Since hospiiahxaiion 
and medical treatment usually involve pain and behavior patterns inadequate 
for the occasion, fears arc likely to be provoked even in people who are nol 
m the stage of life when fear of (he dark and fear of strangers dominates For 
infants and young children, then, n hospital crpcnence is hkcJy to pile fear 
upon fear Adequate care will include extreme caution m hospitalizing children 
at the lime when such fears arc dominant, plus the full use of the natural 
antidote to such fears 

The antidote to fear is the presence of someone or something to which the 
immature creature is attached Harlan 122} dcmonslralcd this fact with bis 
baby monkeys who had become attached to wire, cloth-covered amficial 
mothers When placed m a strange room, the little monkey cowered, crouched 
rocked, sucked and clutched his own body Witli the surrogate mother (here, 
the baby clung to her, v'cntured forth to explore the objects in the room, clung 
again and explored again, as though he neutralized his fev by contacting her, 
and denv ed conunued reassurance by seeing her in the room 

Human parents show understanding of the pnnciple demonstrated by I|ar- 
low when they stay with their children during times of stress or wl^n they 
make themsches available for the children to contact Tlrcy also gwe a child 
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a favonte toy or blanket to tide him over a strange situation A baby will 
creep or toddle toward new situations, strange toys or people when he can 
return periodically to the people to whom he is attached Often a look or a 
word IS contact enough It does not always have to be a touch, although tac- 
tile contact seems to be most reassunng and holding closely in the arms the 
most reassunng of all Attachment and fear arc thus articulated to promote 
survival of the infant and to permit exploration and growth 


Practical Suggestions for Preventing and 
Dealing m ith Fears in Infancy 


1 Avoid separations of the baby from his attachment objects excepung for 
bnef periods Smee mothers are sometimes necessarily absent, it is ^wsc to 
encourage the building of other attachments, which the infant is hkely to 
do with anyone who responds to him and who offers interesting stimulaUon 

2 Avoid separations and frightening experiences especially at the time when 
fear of strangers is developing and at its peak Hospitalization and painful 
treatments are best postponed if possible If such experiences are essential, 
keep the child with a person to whom he is attached If the parent is power 
l«s to provide this safeguard to emotional well being, then provide afl 
object to which the child is attached, preferably an object belonging to a 
person to whom he is attached For example, his mother’s purse might 


3 

4 

5 


Introduce the infant gradually to new situauons, so as to pretent fears 
ansing from sudden sUmulus changes 

fnTef “Jo"? «'>h reassurance, so as 

to help the child tolerate novelty and cope with n^ness 

A fear of a speeiBc object or 
and enmW^T expencncing it along with something pleasant 

y “S put m a small amount of warm water with attractn-'C 


Anger 

rest”S'^om= rf fiilSriT Woehed in pr^ 

Withdrawing as in fear The involves lashmg out rather than 

tions of bodily tension such^ h™** activity of infants under condi 

reacUngsmiilarinoSildrfirdadT’ T" ^ 

the first year, babies leam In i.s, ^ known to be angry Dunne 
to a greater or lesser decree rt solving some of their problems, 

expressions seem Tbe f hP" ^“PP^sful it is Some anger 

Dnnng die second yei^wh^fd™'’'’™^ “p'®' 

interference with choic/* v * desire to establish autonomy is stroagv 

-teaming, kielcinf ^Sia^ tltc lb'"' 

of a sound sense of autr>nf>T« t?* snd biting For establishmc®* 

of autonomy, a baby grows by having many experiences m 
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successful choice making and few in choosing activities where he cannot 
succeed 

Goodenough's comprehemve and classic study. Anger in Young Children, 
describes and analyzes 1,878 anger outbursts of children m the first eight 
years of life [19] Since the observations were recorded by parents the cases 
were necessarily selected from families where parents were unusually coopera- 
tive and intelligent As can be seen in Figure 5-6 there was a marked peak 
in anger outbursts dunng the second year and then a rapid decline Little sex 
difference appeared in infancy, but during the preschool period, boys had 
significantly more outbursts than girls At all ages, however, differences be- 
tween individuals were greater than differences between the sexes 

Anger behavior changed with age Most of the outbursts during the first 
three years involved display or undirected energy Such behavior included 
crying, screaming, stiffening the body, throwing self on floor, stamping jump- 
ing up and down With age, such pnmitive bodily responses tended to be 
replaced with more directed, less violent, more symbolic expressions The 
duration of outbursts changed very little, howeser 

Physical factors were influential Outbursts occurred more often before 
mealtimes than at any other times of day Children showed more outbursts 
when ill, even with slight colds or constipation Outbursts were more frequent 
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among those who had recovered from one or more fairly serious illnesses than 
among children who had not been ill 

Many psychological factors were showm to be significant Children who 
were bemg toilet trained showed more outbursts on days following bed wetting 
than on days following dry nights The more adults in the home, the more 
likely was a child to have anger outbursts When parents shifted from one 
method of control to another, the child tended to have more outbursts ‘ Giv 
ing the child his own way was reported more often for children who had many 
outbursts than for those who had few 

Goodenough comes to this conclusion “ the control of anger in children 
IS best achieved when the child s behavior is viewed with serenity and lol 
erance when the standards set are within the child s ability to achieve, and 
when these standards are adhered to with sufficient consistency to permit the 
child to leam through uniformity of experience, without such mechanical 
adherence to routine that the child’s emotional or physical well being is sacn 
ficed to the demands of an inflexible schedule However, when departures 
from the established schedule are made they should be determined by a recog 
nition of the needs of the child and not simply by the convenience or mood 
of the adult m charge Self-control m the parents is, after all, likely to be the 
best guarantee of self-control in the child ” 

Hostile agression is a type of anger expression which will be discussed 
turther in Chapter 9, m relation to the preschool child The roots of hosuls 
aggression may he in the infant-mother relationship [36, pp 221-226] Since 
It so often happens that the mother answers the baby’s calls after he has be 
come anp. through frustration, he learns to be aggressive with his mother 
He aUn behavior because she follows it with satisfactions 

Sms ilirTt «>>at she wants him to do He 

pcrTeivS I r, If repeatedly 

perceives hurl in the other person as he achieves his ends (overcomes his fnis 


trations), then hurting another 


person may become pleasant to him 


SUMMARY 
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development The infant economic level and stage of family 

to him ^ ** active in determining how people respond 

guidance of infants The needs 
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family lal.es care of the infant’s requirements for food, rest, exercise and 
cleanliness, they also build relationships and attitudes Intellectual develop- 
ment IS influenced through all experiences, as well as during play and stimu- 
lating interactions Infant care also includes restrictions, many of which are 
applied in order to insure safety and health, others of which exist for the 
purpose of making life comfortable for other family members Especially dur- 
ing the stage of development of the sense of autonomy, healthy growth re- 
(]uires clear, firm, minimal restrictions, within which the child can operate 
freely Toilet training is accomplished more quickly when begun later, rather 
than earlier, in infancy The mother’s personality, espccnlly her v^innth or 
coldness, is a factor in success In toilet training, the mother requires the child 
to substitute a more mature form of behavior for an immature pattern In 
restricting sex activity, however, the mother asks the child to give up an activ- 
ity without substituting for it 

Emotions become differentiated as the child develops Love, a term with 
many implications, has been studied in the context of attachment An infant 
shows attachment to another person when he shows desire for the presence, 
contact and response of that person Attachment is shown by selective smiling 
and \ocaIizing and by crying at separation from the attachment object The 
mother is usually the first attachment object, the father the second Babies 
tend to select responsive, stimulating people as objects for their abaction 
Intense mfant-mother relationships arc frequent m cultures where the mother 
has little help with the care of her baby When separated from the mother to 
whom he is firmly attached, (he baby shows disturbance and disorganization 
Separation and other love depnvation experiences have to be interpreted in 
the life context of the child Experiments with monkeys suggest that play with 
peers may compensate somewhat (or deprivation in infant-aduJt affectionaJ 
relationship 

Fear of strangers develops soon after the first attachments are formed 
Fears may also result from intense and painful stimuli, from strange situations 
and from being alone in the dark In coping witli fear-provoking situations, 
an infant, like all people, only more so, gams courage and reassurance from 
the presence of a person to whom he is attached 

Anger involves tension and attack m connection with a blocking situation 
Anger outbursts occur most frequently during the second year, when the child 
IS very eager to make choices and yet lacks experience and skills necessary for 
independent successful action Parents can minimize young children s anger 
outbursts by meeting their physical needs before tensions become acute and 
by maintaining firm, consistent, yet reasonable control 
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Introduction 


Chronological age does not define the exact span of years of this period 
of life Our discussion of infancy ended at about two years of age, or when 
the child had completed the growth of sensorimotor intelligence and had 
begun to use language for communication and thinking, when he had 
done the major work on establishing his sense of trust and was busy with 
the problems of establishing a sense of autonomy With these achieve 
ments in intellectual and personality growth, he begins the preschool 
period As he progresses through this stage, towards the school age, he 
works to perfect new coordinations of his maturing body He builds his 
mind through coping with certain types of infeJIcetuaJ problems and his 
personality through further development of the sense of autonomy and 
then through the development of a sense of initiative and imagination 
Interactions with the world of objects and people continue to be the 
means through which growth takes place and learning is accomplished 
The chronological ages at which the various achie^einents esn he notid 
vary from one child to another To say, for example, that a certain type 
of thinking ends at seven is not to say that all children under all circuin 
stances achieve a certain mode of thinking but only that the majority of 
children in a certain culture have done so 

Piaget places the end of one stage of intellectual growih at about seven 
years Enkson places the end of the mam concern with the sense of 
mitiauve at about seven Many educational systems throughout the world 
recognize seven as a nodal age, a time when (he child is approprntely 
occupied wuUi learning (he tools of his culture, whether (hey be reading 
writing and anthmctic or work such as hunting fishing and child care 
Therefore, m our consideration of the preschool child, we often include 

17J 
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the six-year-old, even though, strictly speaking, the American six-year-old 
IS a schoolchild, required by lav. to attend school 

Asserting his individuality, testing the limits of himself, his family and 
his world, pushing out into that world, the preschool child is building 
his mental structures in complex and wondrous ways His business is play, 
a widely varied activity through which he develops his body, personality, 
intelligence and emotions He is the psychologist’s darling, because he 
reveals his inner self so fully As a baby, he could not tell what he was 
thinking and feeling As a school age child, he won’t tell And as an 
adolescent, he either won t know or will tell only his friends Not only 
does the preschool child tell through his words and his behavior, he also 
delights adults by his mistakes in reasoning and interpretation Preschool 
thinking has some of the appeal which baby diminutive proportions have 
It IS cute What adult s heart would not be melted by the two-year old 
who, widening her blue eyes at a tug pulling three barges on the river, 
commented, “Choochoo going fwimmmg” Or by this three-year-olds 
observation, "Ephalanuts wash with just water, people wash with water, 
tM, and soap for nnsmg ’ Preschool thinking has surprise qualities, too 
Think of the jolt received by the six foot three father whose nursery 
school child commented, ‘ Teachers arc bigger than mummies and dad 
dies, even bigger than daddies ” 


Much research has been done on preschool children, largely because of 
eir ^''31 a ility Many institutions of higher learning run nurseO 
schools, where young children are offered opportunities for growth and 
sc'enlisis can leam from Ihc children As 

P show, ongoing research indicates increasingly the impor 
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No longer a baby, the preschool child interacts with an expanding world 
of people and things Although physical growth is slower than it was dunng 
mfancy, he is sUll growing faster than he will in the years which follow this 
period Personality development is dramatic, as he moves from infantile con 
cerns to the stage which gives color and focus to the preschool jears 

DIRECTIONS IN PERSONALITY GROWTH 

Two threads dominate the fabnc of personality growih during the pre 
school years, the sense of autonomy and the sense of initiative If all has gone 
well dunng infancy, a firm sense of trust is established by now Further salts 
factory experiences strengthen it, although shreds of mistrust are also present 
throughout life Upon the foundation of a sense of trust, the child builds his 
sense of autonomy, and upon trust and autonomy, his sense of initiative The 
success of Ins preschool interactions determine the adequacy of the sense of 
initiative and imagination which he builds 

/fmonomy 

The sense of autonomy blossoms as the child of two or thereabouts experi- 
ences the power of doing and deciding that comes with his wealth of budding 
abilities Walking freely, although in i jerky trudging sl>lc, running a bit 
stiffly, climbing, bear-walking knec-walKing galloping, nding a kiddy car, 
he has many independent modes of locomotion to exploit and choose from 
The house and yard arc for exploring His hands easily do his bidding in 
reaching, grasping letting go throwing turning, pulling, pushing To)S to 
manipulate, tools that extend the powers of his hands, milk bottles with clothes 
pins. Daddy’s old hat. Mummy’s old pur»r, crayons and paper, sand and water, 

mud all give him choices and successes ‘ Shall I play with it or not? Ill 

do what I w ant w ith it What 1 do is aU nghl ” 
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Talking bnngs control over both the self and others and a corresponding 
strengthening of the sense of autonomy The average increase in vocabulary 
from 18 months to two and a half years is from 22 to 446 words [36] Four 
hundred and forty six words represent a great many things, ideas, activities 
and people brou^t into the child’s orbit of influence He has made the dis- 
covery that everything has a name and that when he can say the name, he 
can exert some control over the thing 

Even headier is the power to cooperate with people or not If you ask a 
two-year-old, “Do you want to go outdoors'^’’ the chances are that he’ll sa> 
no Even though he really would like to go out, he gets tremendous mo- 
mentary satisfaction out of deciding thus If you say, “We’re going out nov't 
he 11 most likely trot along happily, the decision having been kept out of his 
hands Similarly with helping him finish a job that is too hard, like putting 
his rubbers on, it is better to do it than to ask, “Shall I help you'’" There are 
many opportuniUes for choosing and deciding, even when adults limit them 
The child decides whether to kiss, hug and give other endearments, whether 
to finish his dinner and whether to unnate on the toilet or in his pants The 
last deasion mentioned, the question of toileting, is the one which, to the 
psychoanalysts, symbolizes the whole stage of developing autonomy It ts 
indeed an area where the sternest of parents has a hard time forcing the child 
and where the child can retain his autonomy under severe pressure In the 
normal course of events in Western society, the child exercises autonomy as 
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his own feet it must protect him against meaningless and 
of shame and of early doubt (11 p 252J 
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hiHintne and Imagination 

Jusi as deiclopmcnt of a sense of auIonom> dotmnales the eaily part of 
the preschool penod, the sense of initialire is the central theme of the latter 
part Personality grotvtii is never in a straight line There is always some bach- 
ing up and reworking of old problems Even with n firm sense of trust, there 
are frights over Mother’s being auay loo long or strangers threatening Even 
with a strong sense of autonomy, a child occasionally asserts it in a temper 
tantrum, a refusal to cat or a toilet ' accident " Little threads of problems run 
through life as imperfections in trust and autonomy, demanding attention and 
solutions 

Now at lour years or so, the sense of mutalite claims the center of the 
stage The child is pushing vigorously out inlo the world, seeking a wide range 
of information about it, about people and what they do, about what he him- 
self can do Grasping a piece of reality, like Mother’s high heels and hand- 
bag, Daddy’s briefcase or a doctor’s kit, he creates the experience he wants, 
trying on the role of a mother or father or doctor, contemplating what these 
adults do, imagining how it would be if he himself were doing it Budding a 
store with cartons, he becomes a storekeeper He paints a picture He creates 
a new world in a stream bed It js at Ibis stage that children put beans in 
their ears and stir eye shadow into cold cream If the child's seeking is success- 
ful, then he finds a wide variety of things he can do, make and create, with 
the approval of his family and other adults If he succeeds, he continues as an 
older child and adult to look for new ideas, solutions, answers, reasons, crea- 
tive experiences Im^g^^atlon will be discussed in greater detail m Chapter 8, 
where its development will be related to cognitive growth and where both 
these fuDclions will be seen as integrated m play, w-hich is the business of the 
preschool child Aggression, also, is a function of the sense of initiative, since 
aggression involves pushing out into the world and attacking Since aggression 
is also involved with anger, its discussion will be postponed until Chapter 9, 
which deals with emotional development and control 

Conscience develops at this time, regulating initiative and imagmatjon Tlie 
child takes the voice of his parents into himself, saying what he may do and 
what he may not do When he docs not obey it, he feds guilty Sometimes he 
even feels guilty for his thoughts and wishes which run counter to the com- 
mands of his conscience His vigorous imagination can easily hit or kill people 
who oppose him or it can, more deviously, create a bear or a wolf to eat the 
annoying people Tlie bear may gel out of control and threaten the child him- 
self, especially in a dream Conscience development will be considered further 
m the framework of parent-child relationships 

Tims do the forces of creativity and soaal control struggle in the person of 
a young child, producing dreams of beauty and fright, glimpses of new worlds 
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of achievement, the constriction of guilt The establishment of a healthy sense 
of initiative means that the child can interact vigorously under the control of a 
conscience that is strong enough but not too punishing 

Aclnity and Passivity in Relation to the Sense of Initiative 

While the expression of initiative includes pushmg out, explonng and 
making begmmngs, being active is also an aspect of initiative To be passive 
IS to behave in a way that does not express initiative Therefore, it is worth 
noting what has been found about activity and passivity in the early years of 
life Individual differences in activity have been observed even in infancy, as 
well as during the preschool years, indicating that the beginnings of initiative 
can often be seen before the full flowering of the sense of initiative [29, pp 
Differences were seen in motor activity and m sensitivity to the 
environment Motor differences mcluded those in total amount of activity and 
those in ways of using the body For example, some babies were very active 
with their arms and legs, whereas others turned and rolled more Some moved 
quickly, others slowly, some mildly, some forcefully They varied in the dis 
tnbution and length of periods of quiet and acuvity Some children seemed to 
keep quiet in order to think The children m the study also differed in the ex- 
ternal forces that were brought to bear on their activity For example, some 
mothers encouraged acUvity more than other mothers did Some children had 
medical problems which required them to be more quiet than children who 

had no such restraints [29, p 5] 
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has cxpcncnccs which affect his efforts, persistence and expectations ot lum- 
5clf in Tcg^iTd to cxccUcncc As (he youngster pushes forward to explore and 
to try new activities, his parents talc certain attitudes toward what he is 
doing Some hold high standards of excellence for their children, others hold 
lower standards Some push children to do well, others let children do more as 
they wiff Some give children a hrge measure of independence, others control 
children tightly There arc steps in between cich of these pairs of extremes 
Research shows thit ^clllcvemcnt motivation and behavior are affected by 
experience during the period of development of the sense of imtntivc and even 
more in the years which follow [5] 

hfurseiy school children tried longer and harder in difhcult tasks after being 
trained b> being given tasks of gradually increasing difficulty and by being 
praised for achievement and persistence I22J A child was likely to persist 
when adults made demands that he was able to fulfill and to put forth little 
effort when adults asked too much or too little of him [46] Observations of 
the sime children at home and at school showed certain children to be con- 
sistently interested m achievement oriented pH> [6] The mothers of these 
children tended to reward tiicir achievement efforts and their seeking of ap 
proval and to ignore requests for help These children m contrast to those less 
interested in achievement were less dependent upon adults for help and for 
emotional support 

The ways in which parents treat preschool children have definite effects 
upon their achievement behavior at fater ages At age 8 to JO, boys with high 
achievement needs and high achievement ratings, as contnsted to fow 
achievers, had motfiers who had xlemandcd more independence, matunty and 
aclnevemcnl of their sons and who also had rewarded them liberally for 
fulfillmg the demands [45] In other words, the mothers’ demands and rewards 
during the preschool years were related to the children's achievement during 
the elementary-school years Tigure 6-f shows the numbtr of demands for 
mastery and independence made between the ages of 1 and 10 on high achiev- 
ing and low achieving boys The development of achievement motivation 
becomes increasingly important during the early school age period An exten- 
sive body of research on achievement wdl be reported in Part Ilf which deals 
with that age level 

Sex differences in initiative Common observation indicates that boys 
explore the world more vigorously than do girls Any teacher of young children 
will agree that m general, boys are harder to control than girls A study of 
dependency shown by children in the nursery school demonstrated greater 
dependency behavior in girls than in boys [17] The previously mentioned 
longitudinal study on dependence and passivity showed a sex difference m 
the stability over time of the cbaracicmhcs dependence and independence f2 IJ 
Between the ages of 3 and 14. girls were stable m this characteristic, but boys 
were not That is a girl tended to remain at the same level of independence, as 
compared with girls her age, but a boy was liLely to change his degree of 
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Grow th Rates 

Height AND weight Growth in height is not so fast as it «as dunng 
infancy The growth rate decelerates slowly throughout the preschool pcnod 
At two years, a child has added 75 percent of his birth length to his height [3 
p 279] At four years, he has added 100 percent lo it Thus the second two'- 
year period of life sees only one third as much gam m height as do the first 
two years Rate of weight gam follows a slow deceleration from two to three 
years and a gradual acceleration from three to five Birth weight is quadrupled 
by two and a half, showing the rapid rate for weight gain in infancy Between 
two and five, the weight gam is less than the amount gained dunng the first 
year of life, showing the slower rate at which weight is gamed m the preschool 
penod as contrasted with infancy (3, p 285J 

Sex differences m height show up in these early years, girls progressing faster 
toward maturity than boys The same is true of weight, girls are farther along 
toward their mature weights than are boys of the same age However, during 
the preschool penod, boys are slightly heavier and taller than girls, on the 
average, since their eventual heights and weights are greater 

Tissues and proportions Rates of growth change for various tissues, 
as well as for height and weight The growth of fat and muscle is especially 
interesting, because of the consequent change from babyhJte lo chiJdhXe 
appearance Fat increases rapidly during the first nine months of life, decreases 
rapidly in thickness from nine months to two and a half years, and decreases 
slowly until five and a half Ac five and a half, it is half as thick as at nine 
months Thus does the chubby baby grow into a slender child Muscle tissue 
follows a different pattern, growing at a decelerating rate throughout infancy 
and childhood, lagging behind other types of tissue gro\vth until the puberal 
growth spurt (See Figure 5-2 ) 

Sex differences show up m tissue growth, too Boys have more muscle and 
bone than girls, girls have more fat than boys Of course there are individual 
differences, too, in all aspects of growth Individual differences in amount of fat 
arc greater than sex differences 

Bodily proportions change due to differential growth rates of vanous parts 
of the body The pnnaplc of developmental direction is illustrated here by the 
growth which takes place m a ccphalo-caudal (head to tail) direction Develop- 
ment IS at first more rapid in the head end of the body, with the tail end 
reaching maturity later At age two, the head is still large in relation to the 
trunk and legs TJic abdomen sticks out, since a relatively short mink Ins to 
accommodate the intcrml organs, some of which arc closer to adult size than 
IS the trunk Thus the toddler is top-heavy The head itself grows according to 
the same principle, with the upper part closer to completion than the lower 
part A large cranium and a small lower jaw give the characteristic baby look 
to a iwo-ycar-old’s face These proportions plus fat, result in the diminutive 
nature of immature creatures which adults find emotionally appcalinc. Amen- 
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than in an older child Thus it is easier to damage young bones, joints and 
muscles by pressure and pulling and by infections The skeletal system is 
very responsive to changes in environment that produce malnutrition, fatigue 
and injury [3, p 298] 

The brain is more nearly complete, as to total weight, than the rest of the 
body By three >cars, the brain is about 75 percent of its adult weight and by 
SIX years almost 90 percent At age five the total nervous system is one twen- 
tieth the total weight, m contrast to the adult nervous system which is one 
fiftieth the total weight [43, p 138] 

The fact that there is relatively little increase m brain weight at this time 
does not mean that brain development is not proceeding rapidly There is every 
reason to believe that during the preschool period there is a continuous 
increase m the number size and complexly of conneeuons between eeUs m 
the cortex and in connections bclwcen Ihe different levels of the brain [40 
pp 82-84] Evidence strongly suggests that Piagefs successive stages of 
eognmve growth occur as the cortex matures and becomes progressively 
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20/27 Thus even at six ^ thet visual mechanism show 

Investigations of the ways m which children [ 12 ] 

that they function in immature young child than m the 

Taste buds are more -d 

tt“lT/Tre‘eanrea\'”gn.fieantM 

rs^t"hrrt"^ 

the older child and adult «,rt,nfnriiies with impbcanons for child 

The internal organs show various — to Ihaa half the 
care For example, the slomac ' . Caloric requirements at that age, 

eapaeily of .he t>verage ad ■ slom ch Ca_ 
however, are more than half as grea. 
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of the stomach is straighter than m older children and more directly upright 
than an mfant’s or older child’s Thus it empties rather readily in cither 
direction The Iming of the digestive tract is easily irritated by seasomngs and 
roughage The respiratory system matures sufficiently dunng the preschool 
years to establish the adult type of breathing, combimng abdominal and chest 
movements However, air passages are relatively small at this time and the 
lymphatic system prominent so that tonsils and adenoids are at their maximum 
size 

Methods of Assessing Growth 

A child can be compared with other children his age, to find out whether 
he IS larger or smaller than they are He can be compared as to height and 
weight and as to height and weight m relation to each other In order to 


TABLE 6-1 

Height percentile table for boys from age 2 J through age 5 J 


Length in Inches 


Age 

3% 

'0% 

25% 

50% 

7S% 

f0% 

m 

2iyr 

3 yr 

31 yr 

4 yr 
4i>T 

5 yr 

51 yr 

341 

353 

37 

383 

393 

403 

413 

343 

363 

373 

39 

403 

413 

423 

353 

37 

383 

393 

41 

423 

43} 

365 

38 

393 

403 

42 

433 

45 

37 

383 

403 

42 

433 

443 

463 

38 

393 

41 

4Zi 

443 

453 

473 

393 

401 

42 

433 

45 

463 

48 


H Coji^ght ^ Watson and Georg 

of Year Book Medical Publishen ^ Publishers Inc , Chicago Used by pcnniss o 


TABLE 6-2 

j ^percemne .able for CTls fron age H,ro„.h ... .St 
Length In Inches 


Age 

3% 

30% 

25% 

50% 

75% 

90% 


23 yr 

3 yr 

33 >T 

4 >T 

41 >T 

5 yr 

53 yr 

333 

341 

363 

373 

38| 

40 

413 

34 

353 

37 

383 

39} 

41 

423 

35} 

36} 

38 

393 

40} 

42 

433 

36 

37} 

393 

40} 

42 

43 

443 

37 

383 

403 

41} 

43 

443 

451 

38 

39} 

413 

43 

44} 

453 

463 

39 

403 

423 

443 

451 

46! 

48 


ot ” 'Watson and C 

• Mr uook Medical Publshert. ^“Wuben, Inc Chicago Uicdbyperw 
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discover his speed of g^o^vli), measmemenU must be lalen more than once His 
speed of growth can then be compared with that of other children Height- 
weight-age tables represent the most common instrument used for making 
such assessments of growth Tables 6-f, 6-2, 6-3, and 6-4 give for each age 
and sex the heights and weights which are at seven points on a percentile 
scale [43, pp 70-73] For example, four-year-old David is 40 inches tall 
and weighs 34 pounds Tabic 6-3 shows that he weighs less than 75 per- 
cent of children his age, whereas Table 6-1 indicates his height to be above 
that of 75 percent of children These figures suggest that David is shm, but 
they tell nothing about his body build Width is taken into account by another 
type of table [31], combining age, height, weight and width This rather com- 
plicated table has been little used for practical purposes Another method 
of assessing growth is by means of a special record form on which repeated 


TABLE 6-3 

Weight percentile for l>o>s age 2| through age 5^ 


WtIghI in Pounds 



3% 

i07o 

257c 

307c 


m 

97% 

2iyr 

25i 

26] 

28] 

30 

32] 

34] 

37 

3 yr 

27 

28] 

30} 

32} 

34] 

36] 

39} 

3i yr 

28] 

30] 

321 

»i 

36] 

39 

41] 

4 yr 

30 

32 

34 

36] 

39 

41] 

44} 

4] yr 


331 

351 

38] 

41] 

44 

47] 

5 yr 

34 

36 

38] 

41] 

45} 

48} 

51] 

S§yr 

36} 

38] 

42 

45] 

49] 

53 

56] 


Source Ttom Growth and Dntlopmenl of ChUd’rn 4ihediUon WaUon and Oeorje 

H Lowrey Copyright © 1962 Year Book Medical Publishers Inc., Chicago Used by permission 
of Year Book Medicot Publishers 


TABLE 6-4 

Weight porceniHc for girls age 2 J through age 5 1 


Wtight in Pounds 


dge 

3% 

I07c 

257c 

50% 

25% 

90% 

97% 

2|yr 

3 yr 
3}yr 

4 JT 
4iyr 

5 yr 
5|yr 

23] 

25] 

27] 

29] 

30] 

33 

35 

25} 

27] 

29] 

3J1 

33 

35] 

33 

27} 

29] 

31} 

33] 

35} 

38 

40} 

29} 

3JJ 

34 

36} 

38] 

41 

44 

32 

34] 

37 

39] 

42 

44] 

47} 

35] 

37] 

40] 

43] 

46] 

43 1 

51} 

38} 

41] 

45} 

4S‘ 

51 

521 

55] 


« Lowrey. Copyrlghi © 1962. Year Book Xtcdicst Pub »sben. Joe.. CMcsgo r« 

of Year Book Medical Publishers 
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measurements are entered The Wetzel Gnd [44] ss a well-known example of 
this method The Grid can be used to indicate the child’s body type as obese, 
stocky, good (average), borderline, fair or poor and to compare a child with 
other children m height, width, body \oIume and rate of growth The child can 
be compared with himself at any time m the past Growth can be seen as c\en 
or uneven The Wetzel Gnd is used by physicians for supervising health and 
growth 


Skeletal Age 

Another way of assessing growth is to measure the maturity of the skeleton, 
by means of X rays Early m prenatal life the precursors of most bones appear 
as cartilage (The bones of the upper pan of the skull develop from mem 
branous ussue ) The cartilage is gradually replaced by bone beginning m the 
sixth week after fertilization From this time until the individual is in his 
twenties bone is being laid dowm, stanmg from centers of ossification which 
appear in highly uniform places in each cartilage Ossification takes place 
through a process of formation of organic salts of calcium and 
p osphorus Each center of ossification appears in a fairly uniform order 
Bones grow m width or diameter by the addiUon of bony matenal on the 
outer OTface ot the bone underneath the penosteum (a membrane which 
mounds the bone) Long bones grow longer by the addiUon of ossified 

therefore, any given bit of 

which ®”'''®^b®“ appears at the end of the carulage 

called the en "T 8'®'""S bone This separate piece of bone is 

W (Uie 'b= ®P'Phr.5 and the shaft of the 

ceeds Eventiiaiw^'^^ appears to become thinner and thinner as growth pr®" 
into one oiece o/t."' human beings the epiphysis and diaphjsis fuse 

Cetabk oTthe ' '™8thw« growth in tLt bone ceases Just as the 

.ndiwdual”^^^^^^^ ®f ®-b®=Pou - fairly regular for the 

As each piece of bone or diaphj ses follow s a time pattern [32] 

which vanes relauvcly^nl'c fr"* changes m a systemauc fashion 

All of ^ ™"’ ®"' parson to another 

The cartilaginous "iSm b' followed m X rays of the bones 

opaque Most of th“ stud ^^^^pareni to X rays, the ossified material 
^ ra>s of the left hmd development have been done using 

smndnrd.llurrau'„s ,nLe"r ,o™1 " oompared wiU. 

The skeletal status of a child ** closely as possible to one of them 

corresponds to the chronnlnc terms of skeletal age, which 

standards were based uninii which the children on whom the 

ment 114] Mental age which ^bdeta! dcselop- 

dented measure of dcvelnnm,. ^•^ssed in the next chapter, is a similar 
skeletal age ^ defined m much the same w'a) ^ 
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Bone cro^vth as a record ok HEAtnf X rays of the hand yield infor- 
mation about the quality of a child s growth Lightly mineralized bones may 
be due to insufficient intake of calcium, or insufficient metabolism of calcium, 
or both An X ray film may therefore yield supplemental information con 
ceming the nutritional status of a child Some kinds of illnesses and other 
traumatic events m the child’s life may result m bands of increased density of 
the bone at the growing end of the long bones [14, p 19] If they occur, they 
become pennanent records of disturbances in the body’s metabolism during 
that period of the child’s life 

The principle of cntical periods (Chapter 1) is apparent in the disruption 
of the orderly sequence of appearance of ossification centers during illness 
[14, p 18] If there is a disturbance in the calcium metabolism, such as occurs 
during illnesses, at the time when an ossification center is due to appear, its 
appearance may be delayed until a later time, even until after the appearance 
of the next scheduled center When this happens, an X ray film taken subse- 
quently, even perhaps several years later, wiH show imbalances in the devel- 
opment of individual bones and centers of ossification Since the age of the 
bones that are present can be judged from their appearance, it becomes 
possible to make a judgment as to the tune of the crisis and about how 
severe was the impact on the skeleton (and presumably the total organism) 
Later X ray examinations can tell at what point the child has made complete 
recovery 

Feeding the Young Child 

Timing Because a small child’s capacity is limited while his needs for 
growth promoting and protective foods are great, his nutritional program 
merits careful planning Menus and timing are both important Although feed 
mg a new baby when he cnes for food contributes to the early building of a 
sense of trust, the preschool child benefits from a structured program, including 
regular mealtimes that fit his stage of maturity If the child comes to meals 
hungry but not famished and exercised but not exhausted, he is likely to take 
in adequate nutrients Tor most American children, it works out well to have 
three meals a day, with a snack m the middle of the morning and another in 
the middle of the afternoon The snacks can be adjusted m time, quality and 
quantity to make the youngster appropnalcly hungry at family mealtimes 
Even though it may work out well in other cultures to let children cat when and 
and what they choose, this custom is not Jikdy to meet the gro;vth needs of 
Amcijcan preschool children For one reason, casual snacks arc all loo prone 
to be long on carbohydrates and fats and short on proteins, minerals and 
vitumms With lus limited capacity for intake juid high need for growth promot- 
ing foods, a preschoof child cannot afford to eat many empty ca)oncs (foods 
devoid of proteins, minerals and vitamins) For another reason, eaung and 
sleeping can be tied together in rhylbms which assure adequate sleep for the 
young child Insufficient sleep leads to fatigue which depresses the appetite 
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Nutrients The Food and Nulntion Board of the National Research 
Council regularly publishes recommended allowances of food elements for 
people of all ages flO] Tabic 6-5 shows the recommended allowances for 
nutrients for young children A food guide is useful in giving foods and amounts 
m terms of daily requirements 

Figures are not to be taken completely literally Individuals vary in the 
amounts they need and in the amounts they cat from one day to another and 
from one meal to another If the foods offered arc chosen along the lines of 
this plan, most preschool children will take what they need from it 
Sensory aspects Taste sensitivity vanes from one individual to another, 
in preschool children as well as in older children and adults An investigauon 
[23] of preschool children’s thresholds for the basic tastes, salt, sweet, bitter 
and sour, showed degrees of sensitivity to all four tastes to be highly correlated 
Preschool children tended to be at the extreme ends of the scale for tasting 
itter That is, they either tasted it or they did not, whereas for sweet, salt and 
^ur, they could be arranged into groups of high, medium and low sensitivity 
ine number of subjects reporting that they were always hungry for meals 
r,!! , decreased Breakfast was the meal most enjoyed, 

‘0 "wage girls, who have been found to enjoy breakfast least 
meil 'a '““"""end variety in the textures of foods which make up a 
Common ‘^’'e*T and soft foods is usually enjoyed [39] 

often accent ^ research [8], shows that preschool children 

Such aSt "" •>’= 

foods liked best hv ^ ^avor as well as texture None of the 

Taste IS not tlf eluldren contained anything gntty or stringy [23] 

fromTngers as w 111 '' "'"h -"8 SensaLns" of touch come 

feel the slmnermcss of T“ ^ a>"'drcn eat They often want to 

cloudhkc softness of a t' m'" d"'* 'he crinkliness of lettuce and the 

be elTcctive in makinc meal ^ “a’®" and color contrasts are thought to 

Children prefer 101^ 00 ^,“^ ^ adults Young 

doubtless plays an important ‘ ^ 

Emotional Aspclr f?„. “ '"'“y-aa"' of wting 
appeiite Conversely h!in«A surroundings can enhance or depress 

seen m Chapter 5 Excitement the child toward anger outbursts, as 

Its movements To eat wttt, ^"d'tions cause the stomach to stop 

child, or It may add to his stimulating for a youoS 

what goes on at the family tfblc belonging, depending on 

child has the best chance of ^®*®ver the arrangements, the preschoo 

calm and pleasant aiiequate diet in an atmosphere that is 

Avoiding t*itODLtMs Ttr 

caimg problems often be^.n V®" between two and three is a ume when 
appeute is hkcly to be smaller rate of growth has slowed down 

which iheir baby waded into hi< r ^®™®rnbering the joyous abandon with 
»ood, may worry when they see that the sam® 
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child at two and a half toys with his food and fusses over what he will cat and 
what he will not eat Urging and forcing at this point often prolong and com- 
plicate the problem Eager to exercise his autonomy, the two-year-old wants 
to choose and decide for himself It is satisfying to decide to cat a small serving 
and then to ask for more or to refuse it, it can be very annoying to have too 
large an amount presented, especially if poked at you in spoonfuls If the child 
can do it himself, hts sense of autonomy is enhanced He can make progress 
with a spoon and even more with his fingers if given foods that arc easy to 
pick up Custard and soup are easier to dnnk than to spoon up The young 
child profits from all arrangements which facilitate self-help and from wide 
limits within which to do it himself He docs need limits, though, for healthy 
development of the sense of autonomy The child suffers, as well as the family, 
when he is allowed to throw his applesauce on the floor or to grab the food 
from his neighbor’s plate It is important for him to feel that what he does is 
all nght, and for him to have that feeling, his behavior has to be acceptable 
to the people around him 


Planning /or Sleep and Rest 

Sleep IS a protecl.ve (unction which allows for repair and recovery of tissues 
under^c'SioS’Sou^ a<iequate and emotional life more positive 

antTwaVinff^iv^*^^ penod, it ts hard to differentiate exactly between sleeping 
bv maht aL patterns become more definite, influenced 

common nafta family activity rhythms Dunng the second year a 

usual betireen^ ** ™ “"'■-O'Sht sleep One nap is more 

child slept ini taisTn 24 nu' =‘“'’'‘‘■"8 "> ^‘”<Jy [7], ths average 

sleep consistenrv nf ^ Children varied widely, however, m hours of 
soundaess of slMp anreltm ’ '1'^'''*’“'''’" sleep between night nnd da), 
How inch slceo w s'==P 

scientific evidcnce'^r cven^? fiaashon •“ answer with 
adults to judge whether childr^™" situation A practical way ft 


such signs as*^ rcadv g««ing enough sleep is to use as critena 

tion, cheerful, agreeable waJ* morning, good appetite, emoUonal relaxa* 

activeness m play, cunm.ty, emh JiaTr!!' 

children establish theiT^'^sle^ mothers often find it more difficult to let 
feeding [3, p 2631 In rf/J Pttttems than to let them regulate their ovs-n 

children who stay ud in thf ^ ®^tnost everyone has seen preschoo 

to go to bed It came as a they fall asleep or express a wis 

tvhich show ed that onlv 7 *** ° survey of bed going practices 

bedume [34, p 2961 U>= children m the study had no speeded 

n line with our casual observations was their 
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finding that 49 percent of the families were mild in enforcing the bedtime hmt- 
lations that they had in mind Whether permissively reared children get enough 
sleep IS a difficult question to answer because of the problem of defining 
enough sleep In countries such as ll'ily and India, where babies and preschool 
children go out in the evening with their parents, falling asleep here and there 
on a friend’s sofa or an extra chair at a concert, we have not noticed the most 
obvious signs of fatigue in children Young children seemed to sit around 
more than Americans, but in a relaxed, not tense, way Extra sitting around 
might be due to more relaxed adults, fewer toys and less stimulating conditions 
rather than to lack of sleep 

Avoiding problems In the United Stales, even if not in some other cul 
tures, children benefit from parental supervision which makes regular sleep 
and rest a part of their lives At developmental penods when certain influ- 
ences disturb sleep, guidance is appropriate Tor instance, toward the end 
of the first year, when strangers are recognized as strange and frightening, it 
IS important for babysitters to be well acquainted with the baby, in order to 
prevent fnght when he wakens from sleep In the latter pan of the second 
year and for some time after that, when motor aciiviiics arc thrilling and the 
sense of autonomy is at a crucial stage of growth, a child may find it very hard 
to accept bed and sleep Here is where a routine and careful guidance can 
prevent sleep problems from getting established It is easiest to go to bed and 
to sleep after a period when stimulation has been cut down (that is, eTcifcmem 
minimized), a regular senes of steps toward bed (such as washing, tooth 
brushing, story, putting teddy bear in bed), and an affectionately firm parent 
has indicated that sleep is imminent Dreams are likely to be disturbing, 
because they are not clearly distinguished from reality Reassurance after a 
fright or disturbance is conducive to sleep, as long as it is calm, conficltni 
and given m the child’s room Parents who make a big entertainment produc- 
tion out of the incident, or who take the youngster into their bed, usually rue 
the night TTic reassurance, m these instances, comes to be a goal in itself 

Illness and A ccidenis 

Prevention Maintaining life and health in young cliildren is no simple 
matter for parents, even in the favored environment of western civilization 
(In some parts of the world, the odds are against an infinl’s surviving) 
Preventive care means taking a young child regularly to a physician or to a 
well baby clinic, where he is immunized against diseases assessed as to growth 
and health and his mother given advice as to nutrition, phj’sical care and 
attention to defects Dental care is nccessiry from the preschool period onw ard 

Promotion of health and growth through routines of feeding sleep and 
activity have been discussed Parents also have the jobs of promoting com- 
mumiv health measures, supervising general hygiene m the home, nuning ill 
children and keeping children from injury Although most ot the sertotis 
childhood diseases arc preventable through mmunuation and man) of the 
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lesser illnesses arc preventable through home hygiene there arc still many 
respiratory disturbances and some gastrointestinal illnesses which arc com 
mon in preschool children The immaturity of the systems involved makes 
them prone to infections and disturbances As shown in Figure 6-3, the peak 
period for all illnesses with respiratory ailments predominating is the time 
from two to six 


Accidents Accidents kill more children age 1 to 14 than any individual 
disease [26 27] A study by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
showed that in the United States 29 percent of the deaths of boys between 
one and four and 25 percent of deaths of girls were caused by accidents [28] 
Motor vehicles ranked first as a cause of accidents Other types of accidents 
were pedestrian drowning, falls, burning firearms and poisons Supervision 
of children outdoors is thus seen to be vital — not only telling them what not to 
do but watchmg them and keeping them out of the way of traffic, water and 
other hazards Making and keeping the home safe for young children requires 
constant planning and vigilance 

Another Metropolitan Life Insurance study [27] showed that about 25 
percent of the annual deaths from acadental poisoning in the United Stales 
were deaths of children between one and four years of age The agents of 
oeatii were chiefly aspinn and other saficylales, petroleum products, lead and 
household pesticides The obvious implications arc that safety of preschool 
in fhe'n ecping them away from many substances of common use 

n the home Saying m is not enough at this age Since preschool children 
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tend to be good climbers the problem of where to keep poisons out of their 
grasp IS an important one to solve 

Studies on children over su indicate that accident pronenesv is associated 
with stereotyped patterns of impulsively dischargintj nnxict) thioueh motor 
activity [26] Preschool children tend to be impulsive in motor acts an^wiy 
While the anxiety is the primary phcc to focus for prevention it ma) also l>e 
worth helping preschool children to act less impulsivclj 

Psychological carl or iil and injured chiidres it is frightening 
to be hurl or sick — frichtcning to m)onc but especially to a preschool child 
Pmn Itself can be frightcnint* as well as unpleasant Reduced to a lov'rr level 
of autonomy he ts disturbed at not being able to control himself and the 
environment as efllciently as normallj fits thinking ind h« actions an: less 
adequate for coping with the world 

Reassurance from parents makes the pain imJ fnghi possible lo bear, pm 
as Mothers presence in a disiutbincly new situation gives a young child 
coungc to explore The most reassuring parent is one who combines sympathy 
with the calm expectation that balance and normalcy will he restored n due 
lime The ill or injured child Is comforted and strengthened by hiving ih* 
limits of his activity redefined appropriately for instance “You ore going to 
Slay in your bed but you can move around it all you like HI give you th s box 
of toys lo play with now After your nap you cm choose a story for me lo 
rcid to you If toys and achvitics require less effort dun lus normsl top tpeed 
then he can snll fed satisfied uith nhat he achieves 
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this report strongly suspect that child beating inflicts many more injunes on 
children than do even motor vehicles, but that most parental violence is not 
reported They estimate that for every child brought to the hospital with 
positive evidence of parentally inflicted damage, 100 such cases remain 
undetected (Parents who batter their children are m dire emotional turmoil 
They seriously need ps>chiatnc help ) 


MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 


Watch a group of preschool children playing The first impression is of 
constant motion Qoser inspection reveals some children sitting looking at 
books, others squatting in the sand box and one or two in dreamj silence 
beside the record plajer The younger the child, the shorter the interval during 
which he is likely to stay put Carrying out simple motor acts, he lends to 
finish quickly In contrast, the older preschooler weaves simple acts together 
into more complicated units which lake longer to perform To crawl through a 
piece of culvert, for instance, takes only a minute and to crawl through several 
times takes only five, whereas to make that culvert into the Holland Tunnel 
and to use it as such may take half the morning 


The Developmental Sequence 

The chart of motor behavior Table 6-6, drawn from several sources, shofl-’S 
how development between ^^o and five results m a child who moves and 
mMjpulatcs more lile an adult than he does like the toddler he used to be 

holding a glass and 

tard He ^ h' oan feed himself neatly without having to try seo 

mner Fvnr " conversation at meals He can cut and foM 

^d convm^ ® =■' a vertical hue at three 

he IS poised on the brink 
climbinc are ihnii ^*wo-ycar-old, to whom walking steadily, running and 
lumninm tncvdmT® advances through walking tiptoe, hopping. 

SkiDDin^ hr? ulimbing and stuntme to the graceful age of fi'C 

skX.^swtrn! "= '“hs into L cxcitiuf future of 

children and adulB, arc" srf^wi'th ra"'’"'" 

IsumnuAL dif;ercscS I’S, 20, 25] 

^«th which he DrosrK«ir< ihr differs from another in the sp€«j 

differences m rate of moto “ sequence of behavior patterns Individual 
>«cn three an?«lT4T/2’'’r™ “ >« children be- 

a slraighl Imc [24] Allhouch ih ^htll m cutung and traan^ 

afc ( 63 for tiiuin, “n fS t , l-gh correlauons wUh 

ranked in the uppcMhird in ‘'ccuig), two of the 50 youngest children 
children ranked in the bottom 'cacing Four of the 49 oldest 

seen four-jear-o'ds who couH ' "t cutting and four in tracing We has e 
Who could swim and ride bicycles and six-yei^llds who 
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spilled their food consistently Children differ also in speed, power and ac 
curacy of their muscular coordinations, as witness the “natural athletes” who 
throw and catch balls efficiently in the preschool years They differ, too, m 
balance and grace When reading a chart that shows average development for 
various ages, it is important to keep in mind that this is a summary of a group 
of children and that it does not picture any one child as he is 
Sex differesces Boys have been found superior on steps, ladders and 
ball activities, while girls were better at hopping and skipping [25] The latter 
can be confirmed by observing a kindergarten in the fall, where there are 
almost sure to be several little boys who merely run or gallop while the other 
children skip Sex differences Vicre found as early as two years of age, when 
French children were given Gescll tests similar to those mentioned in the 



P<»- pmiure The posture the child on the ripli 

pisset through his center Of ffrav«t\ *^*”8®*^ symmetrically about a hoc 
m shoulder blades ,n curvMofVTt® “H are high chm in abdom' 

page 90 of Good Posture and th^ r ..t knees straight (Figure o 

Wathinjton DC Govemn^M^p*'*'^'^ ’ ®“''C3U Publication 21- 

t-iovemment Printing Office 1935 ) 
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teiritl'V'rs'J dcvclopmcm Boys ivere superior to girls on motor 

A recent conference [41] involving autliorities from various disciplines 
focused, in part, on the origins of all sorts of sex differences It was noted 
that even by two years, boys and girls have had sex type experiences which 
Influenced the ways in which they move and the toys which they prefer Psy- 
choanalytic interpretations were offered linling male bodily structure to the 
greater .activity and intnisiveness of boys and female to the girlish penchant 
for quiet pl.ay with soft, cuddly toys and for enclosing objects Different cul 
turcs were described as pallerning motor behavior in different sex-appropnalc 
'vajs, some stressing masculine, some feminine, and some maximizing sex 
differences, some minimizing them In all but extremely rare exceptions, how- 
ever, boys arc more exploratory m thcir play than are girls, more interested m 
mechanics and m experimentation 

Pi>sMr^ 

Posture IS the 'vay in which the whole body is balanced, not only in sitting 
and Standing, but also in play and rest Posture is neuromuscular behavior, 
just as surely as bouncing a ball and drawing a circle are Parents and teachers 
rarely make greil headway when they try to get children to stand up straight 
or otherwise consciously improve (heir posture according to standard ideas of 
what good posture is The ways in which a child stands, sits and moves are the 
results of 1 dynamic interplay of forces which cannot be controlled by holding 
his head up or throwing back his shoulders This is not to say that good posture 
IS unimportant in its influence on health, growth and efficiency of movement 
It 1 $ very important indeed but it is achieved through good muscle lone and 
healthy skeletal development, as well as through general physical and mental 
health Figure 6-4 illustrates good and poor posture m the preschool child 
Breckenndge and Murphy [3, p 313J distinguish five important factors 
when considering body dynamics 

1 Gravuy The body is most efficient motorwisc if it is arranged symmetrically 
about a line (hat passes through the center of gravity (see dJuslration) 

Tlie center of gravity drops m the inmk as the child s proportions change, 
and the lower it is, of course, the easier it is for him to maintain his balance 
in the upright position The transverse line in Figure 6—5 shows the location 
of the center of gravity in the body from birth to adulthood During the 
years from two to five, the center of gravity drops from just above the 
umbilicus to just below It {30, p 89J 

2 Muscles and bones Good tone is important in all muscles If opposing pairs 
of muscles are unequal m pull, faulty balance between them results m poor 

posture , , , . 

3 Staj^e of development We have already mentioned that the young child 
has flexible joints, due to looser attachment of ligaments and muscles 
Also his center of gravity shifts downward, causing him to adjust gradu- 




6 Months Newborn I Year 5 Year 13 Year 17 Year Adult 
Fetus 

Figure 6-5 The horizontal line shows the center of gravity which changes its 
location in the trunk as body proportions change (Reprinted by permission from 
C E Palmer Studies of the Center of Gravity in the Human Body, Child De 
vehpment 15, Figure 7 Copynght © 1944, The Society for Research m Child 
Development Inc ) 


ally to the change Standing on a wide base at first, in order to maintain 
his balance, the young child toes out and takes much of hts weight on the 
inner part of hts feet The arch is protected with a fat pad at this point, and 
It makes him look as though he had flat feet Knock knees and lordosis 
(small of back curving m excessively) are so common m the preschool 
age ^ considered normal Fhese conditions usually improve wth 

/ndwrfMl d,0erences There .s no one best posture for all, since a child* 
body dynamics ate individual A stocky child must balance his body m 
o™ dy^MiB " '"11 tavu their 

Childs whole regime affects his posture 
body and ' ™ '*"""“"cs what materials build and maintain In* 
operate and *” **'' 'tticicncy with which the body can 

with nutrition with their intimate connection 

Ae^rSenuT,: r^T'”- “ "'S ™'c - determimng posture 

Ussuc and uromnt ’ developing coordination, maintaining muscle 

roles to play m nmmni, clothing and furniture all have 

IS ideal tor a giv^n child"* ” *'“"’P”"'B >he dynamic coordination which 

altitudes towards himSf'and'ih'* expressed m his posture, both his general 


tiniK a sagging slumpVbody is Acfi “r T 
A handicap, such as bl, nHn« j indication that something is wre 

posture A beautifully balanced ^ 

nrltr-vt.ew^ _r _ i i.i... 


oiien leads to a characici 
e indication of a healthy child 
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The influences of culture on posture can be seen as early as the preschool 
years Mead [41, p 40] gives illuminating examples from three different 
cultures In Ball, girls of two and three wall with a ‘ pregnant ' posture be 
cause there is much teasing about pregnancy A girl is told that she is probably 
pregnant and older people will often hit her on the abdomen, ashing Got a 
baby in there? ’ Among the latumul, it is almost impossible to tell boys and 
girls apart, even with moving pictures, because they are dressed lile girls 
and all move lAe girls Among the Manus, Mead could not tell the little girls 
and boys apart because they were all dressed lilc boys and moved like boys 

Physical Fitness 

The past decade has seen the arousal of interest on a nationwide basis in 
the topic of physical fitness of children School age and college young people 
have been the subjects of most of the surveys and efforts at improvement 
Most authorities on preschool children lake the point of view that preschool 
children will take appropriate exercise in play if they are given a healthy 
general program which includes opportunities for using outdoor space and 
wide variety large muscle play equipment Tests of physical fitness on nursery 
school children have shown a wide range of results, however t35J While some 
children scored the maximum on tests of muscular strength and flexibility, 
others could pass none and most scored between the two extremes Since 
these children had nch opporfunities for motor play, other factors must hate 
accounted for their differences In fact, the study mdicited reJaiionships 
between healthiness of personality and muscular strength and flexibility 
Further study has confirmed the relationship between body flexibility and 
personality, as expressed in a test which explores the child s concept of his 
body [133 


Hand Preference 


By two years, most children show a preference for the right hand, a few 
for the left and a few seem to have little preference During the next three 
years, the hand preference becomes more firmly established, and established 
in more children Thus hand preference is a doeJopmentaJ trait, a trait which 
increases with increasing maturity While there are probably genetic founda- 
tions to laterality, social learning also influences hand preference Figure 6-6, 
based on data from several investigators, shows how right handedness increases 
with age Note that the preschool years arc the time when the greatest 
increase m established preferences occurs 

Studies on hand preference use an index of handedness derived from 
sampling a \anety of acUvities The formula for the index of dominance is 


^ ^ (R is ngbl band, L is left hand ) Thus +I would be complete right 

dominance and - I left dominance Figure 6-7 sbmes Ibe diftribulion ol such 
handedness Indices for 44 nurserj school children ri8] uho look pan m 
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, , , age is years 

6-6. A steady incrmse in right-handedness laLes place during the pte- 
KtiOTl >can. (Reprinted by permission from G. Hildreth, "The Development and 
JovZ? 11. Developmental Tendencies in Handedness, 

/ournel 0 / Generic Psychohsy, 75, 221-254. Copyright © 1949, The Jotinol 
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experiments to determine hand preference and who were also observed eat- 
ing and playing For example, hand preference was noted while the child ate 
with silver, ate with his fingers, threw a ball and drew with crayons The lowest 
indices for band preference ivere found whxle children ate with their fingers 
Random observations for spontaneous acts also gave indices close to zero 
About 31 percent of the children showed dominant left-handedness 

Sex differences are small but consistent All studies concerned with such 
differences show a greater incidence of left handedness and ambidexterity in 
boys The difference may be due somewhat to social conditioning since girls 
engage in more hand play than boys and are more amenable to training 

Stuttenng and handedness have long been thought to be associated Low 
left dominance or partially converted dominance has been shown to occur m 
stutterers more than m the general population Which is cause and which 
effect, or whether either is cause or effect, is not definitely established Stut- 
tering (ends to occur first at three or four years, the age when hand preference 
IS faemg established ordinarily It has been found that when manual dominance 
is established, stuttering tends to disappear, at least at this age fI8J The left- 
handed person incurs many disadvantages in addition to possible speech dis- 
turbance In a world designed for right handed people, he has to adjust to 
scissors golf clubs, classroom chairs, table settings and countless other 
arrangements which are awkward for him There are certain prejudices against 
left handers, although feelings against them vary from lime to time and from 
culture to culture 

The present permissiveness in childrearing makes for less pressure on chil- 
dren whose behavior deviates from that of the majority When adults subscribe 
to an “unfolding” theory of child development, they take the attitude that left- 
handedness is natural to some children and that therefore it is better to let 
them be The point of view m this book is that behavior pailerns are developed 
through interaction of the child with the environment, and that since the 
environment can be controlled to a large extent, behavior patterns can be 
infiuenced Since hand preference is definitely a behavior pattern which be- 
comes established, not one which is given at birth, it is reasonable to expect 
that experience will influence it Observation shows that this is the case Con- 
clusions drawn from a number of studies suggest that it is easy to establish 
right handedness in children between one and three through training them In 
the use of eating implements and through other arrangements of (he cuMron* 
ment which favor the use of the right hand [191 It is possible that Icft-Iiandcd- 
ncss becomes established because a parent, seeing the child use hts left h iful 
for eating, reaching or throwing, thinks that (he youngster prefers lIi^ left 
hand, while the child is still m an immature stage of having no true prtforeme 
The parent then treats the child as though he were left handed. plKlng hU 
spoon m the left hind putting fus cup at the left, handme objects to (lU Kft 
hand, and so on Soon the child actually docs prefer the left Anothrr poix} 
btlity IS that with a parent payuig no attention to which hJiml hi’ ih;i, lh(‘ 
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left becomes estabbshed purely by chance If teaching and learning are im- 
portant factors in establishing nght-handedness, then permissiveness for choos- 
ing a preferred hand would increase the incidence of left-handedness During 
the years from X9 13 to the present, the incidence of left handedness has indeed 
gone steadily up [19] Table 6-7 shows results from studies m different 
decades 


TABLE 6-7 


Incidence of left handedness m schoolchildren over three decades 


Author 

Year 

Percentage of Children 
Writing nlth Left Hand 

Hildreth 

1932 


Hildreth 

1937 

41 

Hildreth 

1941 

62 

Carrolhers 

1945 

82 

Belmont & Birch* 

1963 

too 


•In addition to WTiting as a criterion of handedness this study also used ball 
throwing turning a doorknob and cutting with scissors 
Source Data from Belmont and B rch HI Carrothm [4] and Hildreth [!9) 


The question of hand preference is a sigmficant one during the elementary- 
school years, when ns reference to writing is obvious Further discussion of 
this topic occurs in the secuon on the school age child 


SUMMARY 

Two stages of personabty development occur during the preschool period 
the development of the sense of autonomy, during the early years, and the 
development of the sense of initiative, from about three years to six or seven 
years The sense of autonomy is promoted by clear, firm guidance which 
permits successful deasion making within the limits it imposes The opposite 
of a sense of autonomy includes feelmgs of shame and doubt Imuative and 
imagination grow as the child explores the world of people and things, as he 
imagines himself into a vanety of roles and activities and as he successfully 
seeks reasons, answers, solutions and new ideas Conscience develops, along 
with guilt, requiring a balancing with initiative for adequate personality de- 
velopment Bcginnmgs of imtiauvc can be seen m infancy, when children 
dilTer in activity and passivity During the preschool years, differences in 
achievement behavior represent differences m the sense of mitiaUve Parental 
encouragement of achievement behavior at this age is likely to have lasting 
eficcu The sense of initiative results from the interaction of a variety of influ- 
ences including genetic, consututional. cultural and familial 

Physical growth is slower than it is m infancy The rate of growth in height 
decelerates slowly dunng the preschool years Although boys arc slightly 
larger than girls, girls are closer to maturity than boys Appearance and pro- 
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porUORS change from the chubby, Mbyhke “nfisuralmn to the more stader 
childish pattern, due to changes in amount and distribution of fat, as well as 
g“cTm;scle and sVe.efal tissues Evidence of f “Se-" 
fystem is more m terras of function than of sire and slnictu e 
of vision are immature Taste buds arc more numerous than in the older chdd^ 

Characteristic shape, position and stmcture mal, ^ digestive 

as compared with older children, in the preschool child s middle ear, aig 

system and respiratory system . , j 

Assessment of growth - tm measmemmts of 

weight, which are compared with a evaluated accordmt; 

a large number of children Or . d skeletal develop- 

to a record of past growth Growth c ^ ^ kislosy of the 

ment X rays of the bones provide information on the ne 

child, as well as on his present 35 „eii ns nutrients 

Adequate nutrition requires apptop „sef„l guidance of 

Since fatigue depresses appetite, avoided by such guidance 

rhythms of eating and sleeping Ealing p „o„n| aspects of preschool 

plus attention to the physiological, sen ly ^ (as autonomy Sleep 

children’s eatmg and by A U„f„g, nonstunulaling bed-going 

problems, also, are avoided by appropr «« 

routmes, reassurance in f"®'’""'"! „,ab|e by planning, guidance, care- 
Many illnesses and accidents are p immumrations and medical 

tul arrangement of the ’vulnerable to illness— to res- 

supetvision Preschool children J,A„,cs,,nal upsets Accidents 

piratory ailments most of all and oreschool children Frightened by 

Lk hTgh as causes of death and W 
Illness or mjury, a young child is "f ^ 

especially if that person is calmly syrop sequence of patterns 

Ator development proceeds '^^h a ^ ,, ,ell as m 

Individual children differ in speed accuracy In many, but 

quality of performance, as shosvn in ^ ,a,a, or body balance, ex- 

not all, motor performances, boys ^ muscular strength Md 

presses health and influences It children during .he tat 

flexibility Hand preference « ^ih age Left handedness an 

five ye Js of life RtsW-handedness ^ Although 8“=“ 

ambidexterity occur more often ^ 'l,^y,sl,ment of hand prcterenc , ^ 
ences probably play some part in taught, during the early yea , 
dence Wsts that most chddren can be .aught, 

right-handed 
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CHAPTER 7 


This chapter and the nest concern the preschool child’s intellectual des elop- 
ment, and the measurement and sumulation of that dcselopmenL Thinlung, 
concept formation, mteUigcnce and language maXe up the subject matter of 
this chapter Imagmauon and stimulation of dcselopment are the focus of the 
next Thought, language and imagioauon mterweave and overlap as cognitive 
growth proceeds Language provides symbols for thlnXmg and also socializes 
thought, through interaction with other people Children talk to others and 
talk to themselves Young children talk out loud to themselv es Imagination 
or fantasy, an unfettered kind of thought or inner life, expresses emobon and 
complements controlled thought Fantasy is both inner language and, on occa- 
sion, outer language It is dreams and artistic expressions Soracumes fantasy 
IS ipuated with egoccntnc thought, because both are the means of pleasure 
seeking rather than truth scekmg Although fantasy is not limited by reality 
and does not purposefuUj deal with reabty, n someUmes achieves soIuUons to 
problems which controlled thought cannot solve An adult may “sleep on” a 
problem and awak™ with the soluuon A child may work through his prob- 
ems m dramauc play or with dolls The role of controHed thought is widely 
rn'i and development, but fantasy is httle 

wi* “ whimsical activity which wiU pass 

Lie M .1, r' It as a waste of tiLe, others see it 

V understanding chddren’s thouahu and emouons 

TeS a'nd T of <=Mdren-s mmds 

wLd, ml.iL “Pbbve processes and factors 

th- rlults “"'rolled condiuons and 

aiieim r c" hove certain bases for 

S^mlSuonL^ "“'"d stausucally so as to extract 

Sr KnLlT “ *“= Eeneralizatiois L tested for sig- 

m icanee Knowledge gamed from research is then applied, in the case of 
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of cogtiime development 

THOUGHT PROCESSES AND 
CONCEPTUAL DEVELOPMENT 

The intellectual landmarl. of the 

period of ^e'^child has achieved hvo major feats, 

cussed in Chapter 4 At this po , constancy He 

the conuol of his movements m sp perceive it 

realizes that an object continues to exist ^ movements, with 

Sensorimotor intelligence links jj largg sweeping view 

" Sensorimotor ‘"‘="' 8 '="“ a„d so without the conUnuous 

tures arc seen in succession but “"■. 3 ““ . , 20 - 121 ] 

vision necessary lor „nod to about age seven, thinking has 

From the end of the ^-teticated than what has gone before, 

certain characteristics which are mor P preschool years, of 

but naTve in companson with la complex thinking To describe his 

course, the child progresses „j,„s the same throughout the 

progress m stages is not to imply that he rema 
years included m a given stage 

Charactensucs of Preschool Thinking* View except his own, 

1 The young child cannot Ih™!; toh.on His thought is cen- 
and he does not realme that he « entered thinking in an adul 

tered on one perspective, his ovvn An «™p_^ ^appropriate for 

makes this limitation more clear, o 

adults „ j mink It IS so quaint 

Mrs a MAWbalacharmm^aOTnl^onbav^^ , wo Jeer Ford ear Id 

™--- 9 rrA ive never 
Mrs a Why. / don t have an 

» «.id » X' •! " S SS 

. In Piagel s lerms “'^Vd“ 
dominated by his pereeptiom 
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other points of view She was centered m her own and could not move off or 
decenter 

The preschool child charactenstically has but a dim awareness of his psy- 
chological self in relation to the rest of reality even though he knows that 
his body is a separate and distinct object among other objects He cannot 
realize himself as experiencing He does not know that his thoughts and actions 
make up a part of the situation m which he is He has little objectivity, or 
relativism, which means looking from another person’s point of view, from 
another angle m space or time, or imagining how it would be if you were 
somewhere else This is not to say that the preschool child cannot step into 
the role of someone else He can do it very well indeed, but when he does it, 
he loses himself He cannot stand off and view himself from the angle of some- 
body else, but he can become the other person He can do through fantasy, 
in taking the role of another, what he cannot do through controlled thought 
Through neither fantasy nor controlled thought, however, can he see both 
points of view at once and weigh them 

2 Perceptions dominate the young child’s thmkmg He is greatly influenced 
by what he sees, hears or otherwise experiences at a given moment Literally, 
seeing is believing The static picture is what he believes He does not pay 
attention to transformations or changes from one state to another What he 
perceives at any one time is, however, only part of what a more mature person 
would perceive Carolyn, the two year old who remarked, “Choo-choo going 
fwmming, was beholding on the nver a large object, followed by several 
•" The pointed 

sTe 1 H these aspects of the 

been brought rr™ u ” which would have 

todv has fen , sophisticated observer No- 

fa wf ^ Carolyn's th.nb- 

how thevr.r eoLn ‘“8 >>“^803, thmk of trains and 

coLto a^neusZ bas^' of trains and then 

the dominance of ner Z P*^®*^”* ood past Another illustration of 

f^ledra mtm 1^0 aTZ'’ u f *’”=>• ‘children can be 

evidences of them senses befafse iL^ rcasonZZ “h"’' 
the preschool children really believe that ,h expcnence, 

the httle boy's coat pocket ^and that rh ' ™g‘“an found his rabbit m 
magician's hLd 8™ o"' °f •»= air into the 

glass oontaineftranZhZgtasrMr Md tl,°"° '=1' P°“fmS beads from one 
whether there are more nr fe, ’ ""™" than the first When asked 
cither that there are more be s in the second glass the child answers 

because the ^^Zs fnb ^ «■"= 

y narrower The child centers on either height or width, 
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unable to take both into consideration at the same tune In contrast, a child 

His perceptions would be placed in relation instead of giving nse 
diate reactions [33, pp 13W3U , „ ^creasing maturity 

Perception becomes J „„h cards containing at least 

[9] Children between 4 and >2 "ere t«t ^ ^ 

three ambiguous figures apiece The tet car perceptions The 

in either wing The score was for mmber of spontan^ ^ P 
number of perceptions increased with n,ne and up ordinarily 

cally saw a ^ the preschool children wth high 

saw the butterfly and both faces eraders Thus, with intellectual 

IQ’s gave responses much like those ^ ^ p,,. perceptual 

growth, children became less rigid perceptually, less 

response made in the given s'™''®" „,ucular to the particular rather than 
3 Reasoning at this age 15''°"“ P ,,,, Jacqueline, age 34 

from general to particular ^ ’ P , Her parents explained to her 

months, til with a fever, wanted oranges to P 

that the oranges were not npe yet, ^ „„1 gnen some camomile 

no. ye. good to eat Sh= a-p.ed he 
tea, which was yellow Then she saio, 

already Give me some oranges oranges She 

Thus she reasoned that itcamomil ^ ngoenced by the way she 
went from once concrete instance to another, 

wanted things to be ..nsocialized The young child feels no 

4 Preschool thinking is j p Pe would not be able to recon- 

need to justify his conclusions “ ;,other person how he arrived a 

struct his thought processes so na m sh otlier people Ihiak, 

his conclusions He takes hltlc , p He begins to adjust 

even ignoring what they say when he is talkmg a thinker 

mg toTha. of other people ™„d Teveral aspects of a situation at a 

and as he grows in power to hold m m discussing, disagreeing 

coming to agreements, in- 
fer logical thinking 

Concepts of Classes rt-ilized as having similar or 

Certain recurrmg j'o a group of objects or evenls^e 

aspects When the child applies pave a co P ^ 

shows that he has a '““''P ° ^ rvord for it, but at least w e 
before he indicates that he kn p« are p ^,, vcrbalixcd 

word, he has the concept T’’' „pen=nces, especially hose ver 
objects or events Through «?«'“ “^jd develo,» abstract concept 
by other people m certain ways. 
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concepts he builds will always be a^ectcd by the people around him, through 
the give and take of social h\ing For example, most children acquire the 
abstract concepts red and black Figure 7-1 shows how a group of American 
preschool children increased in their successes on tests of matching and nam- 
ing colors Living in a culture which uses abstract color names, these children 
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njure 7-1. Age increases in ability to match colors and ability to name colors 
^ ‘ Ab'I'V Of Children in Color Dis- 

’ Copyright ©1931, The Society for 

Kesearen m Child Development Inc ) 


«etc tn the process of acqutnng abstract concepts of color, as shown by 
I" New Pomerania, however, red ts always tied to the concrete ex- 

“black." Even more concretely ued 
and all of ih i*^ ranlian Indian word tu ku eng, which is used for any 

green, ctnnahar red and ullramannc blue Tn 
te no. onW ho",T°' colors Thus green, red and blue 

241] ^ **'' but also with each other (52, pp 234- 

(grtjofoSr'”", how cbddren wtU classify 

to choS from between three and five years were asked 

werefte sL- as 8'“” *= figures which 

or a red arcle (See Figure ^2 1 Th 8'“" 

hesitation, usualls on ih^ h r ^“““8='' children chose quickly, without 
form more oftra iri ,n'“w'’' Wth mcreasmg age, 

what ^s cs/cn^a^i^b expenmenter [8], usmg 

between forSt a^Twav 

y of grouping, ihe older children often show ed 
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concern over the amb.gu.ty of the cho.ce These crpenments show how he 
perceptual processes .n young children are 

Lrtmn elements and that when a grouping is formed, it predominates 

of various concepts is related to age un g P systematic 

between three and a half and six a . y possible to classify the 

choices in how to group a colkchon pCa“ eristics (such as 

toys in terms of color, size, num , . y^ ,p pi^y 

having four wheels or two |pIps, number, form and 

with) In general, the children ' concepts or sex type There were 

Size for classifying toys than to use the younger children using 

age differences m the use of color. psmg f<>nn more easily 

color and size more easily than '“t™- six year-olds arc capable 

than color and size It was ^ugges significance for them, because 

of classifying by color and “=• “' ^ ^ pI, fppn is very important 

they ate leammg to read and wnle, tasks in 
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1 — L .lone by either form or 

Hgure 7-2. An ambiguous 

color (Reprinted by imemational Univenilies Press. 

Mental DevelopmenI ^'*„., 0 nivcniues Press In') 
copyngh. © .957, .n.ernaUona. On. 

A third experiment 114] given fonns of 

which tabes place wuh „ ^„ps The first slep . 

and colors and fold m pu "“p^ p^ color >-"^tnabfJr^ 
put the objects into ° reent of four-year-olds) 2, 

L. of three-year-olds examiner set an “ampl' I" 

range Ihe objects further p„ by form after j. Tjiat is, after 

most six-ycar-oIds ma c ^ o,i,ersubgrouprog was ^ 

objects by color In "'eP 3. ^ ppJ „,o forms wuhm the 

arranging the objects into colors, a 
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child then ordered them according to size Step 4, characteristic of the adult, 
involves taking more than one category into account at a time In order to do 
this, the person has to abstract the categories completely He has to be able 
to consider form, color and size entirely apart from the objects in which he 
perceives them This process is a freeing of thought from sensory perception 
No child under eight achieved it unaided Thus preschool children are ordi- 
narily dominated by their perceptions and unable to deliberately select or 
reject a category as a way of ordering 

Sensory, motor and emotional experiences all enter into the early building 
of concepts Young children often group together things that they have ex- 
perienced together, as did the child who used quack to mean duck, water and 
all other hquids and the child who used afia to mean dnnking glass, pane of 
glass, window and what was drunk out of the glass ([52, p 226] The experi- 
ence of the family group is often used in ordering objects which have no claim 
to family membership other than belonging in a category For example, two- 
year-old Dickie called two half dollars daddy and mummy, a quarter Dickie, 
and a dime Baby Children frequently take into account physical qualities such 
as heaviness, clumsiness, pliability or pnekhness, when naming objects TTie 
narne itself is thought to be part of the object, and language can express such 
quahties Two children who made up a language used the word bal for place 
The longer the vowel was held, the larger the place Bal therefore meant 
vihage, baal, to\m and baaal, city The word dudu meant go The speed with 
which It was spoken indicated how fast the going was [52, p 261] 

A concept of oH is built dunng the preschool years In the early part of this 
penod, the child docs not know whether a succession of objects which look 
alike are one and the same object or a senes of objects Jacqueline, two and 
a walking m the woods wnh her father, was looking for slugs (snails) 
Catchrag sight of one she commented, 'There it is ■' Seeing anot^r, several 
•'>= slug again ” Piaget took her back to see 
Answered another She 

slur 34 f ^ Jucquehne had no concept of a class of 

wta Us'acase \ “^<i-nsnly has the concept of “another" 

Ttoele L^eef '■sking for more The 

fhftwo coohes are " J^cqueliL's walk is that 

suceeron the slugs were seen in 

ElltraT.hrranirhairi'lk^''"® "■* = “"“P' shown by 

ber she asked ‘ Is n„r v , ttg up at the blue Michigan sky surrounding 
Thus r ““P sky at home-'" 

the sky in Micrg"elttrre'rl‘?^ 

By asking, she was trying ,o develop the approp”;' ^^^pT 

Santa Qaus The reason is seen above, in the child's un- 
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certainty as to whether similar objects constitute an individual or a class 
Through experience and discussion, the child builds 
and oH At first all means that he perceives in a given situation The toddler 

dog and a cow, a dog and a sheep . ® children under five 

this tray had a dog, and that tray, and the other tray 1™ c 
could iress the fact that all the trays contained dogs [14] 

Time Concepts rhythms. 

The earliest experiences of time are m 
states which recur m regular „,„en,s on’ bodily rhythms, callmg 

actions with the environment impose P ^ Other early ex- 

them by such names “'^^“'^rfTmrp^rccp^ “ 

peneoces which form ^sUl w^nh blocks, taking P“f“" 

succession of objects, such as fil g pushing or pulling a wheeled 

action which continues and then s repetitions of stimuli m 

toy. hearing sounds of rhythms of patting which a parent 

patterns, such as music and dance, or even j 

might do to a child in his arms stream'’ but simply concrete 

In early childhood, time is not an ever g j.uercntiated from each 
events, embedded m activity ime ^ Having no overall, objective stme 
other, nor are they until feels it or wants it Adults 

ture, time is largely the way that «■' PJ'^rr how long 10 seconds can be 
can appreciate this quality they j show can be Or, look- 

under the dentist's drill and ho" t™' “ ^ Zl or first top alone, the vivid 
mg back at events such as your of time, the dental jiat en 

scene is as yesterday Accepting the obj admits hat 

• knows” that the dnllmg was ^ the adult realizes that his solit ry 

the show lasted for two and a half h 

tnp to Grandpa’s was lOjnarsago groups and ■"di' iduab 

Time IS structured differently by Merem^^^ ^^^^sal simullaneously 

A Balinese child must learn to onem ‘'“^vfld dav 

running calendars An Eskimo gets a commp '"donesian, nigh and day 
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the concrete activities m which they arc embedded such as milking time, 
apple blossom time or the year that a certain field was planted with yams 
Emotional experiences may divide time into lucky and unlucky periods Al- 
though western civilizations have attained considerable objectification of time, 
there are still many time structures based on personal emotional and spiritual 
experience — spring holy days vacation mourning period anniversaries A 
child s concepts will be molded by the time concepts he encounters m other 
people — his family fnends and teachers As he checks his notions with theirs, 
he gradually changes his private egocentric (self referred) ones to generally 
held concepts 

Time concepts of children between 18 and 48 months were studied by both 
observation and questioning for two consecutive years m a nursery school [I] 
All the children in the school were used both years and all spontaneous verbal 
izations involving or implying time were recorded The results show the trend 
of development in time concepts throughout the preschool period, although 
since the subjects ranged from high average to very superior intelligence, the 
age levels at which concepts occurred must be considered as applying to chil 
dren of above average intelligence Note, they do show the trend of develop- 
ment in time concepts from egocentric to objective 


18 months Some sense of timing but no words for time 
21 months Uses now Waits in response to just a minute Sense of liming im 
proved May rock with another child or sit and wait at the table 
2 years Uses going to and in a minute now today Waits m response to sev 
eral words Understands ha\e clay after )uice Begins to use past tense of 
verbs ^ 

30 months Free use of several words implying past present and future such 
as morning afternoon some day one day tomorrow last night More future 
words than past words 

Jjfan Talks ne^ly as much about past and future as about the present 
Duration aU the ume all day for nto Heefj Pretends to tell lime Much 

on '>">rti™e Tells how old he is 

what he will do tomorrow what he will do at Christmas 

o7d'!I “, “''<1 accurately Complicated expressions 

loryaar, a ^hate yyaak m ,he meaaume Iva 

re Z, r a 

eoiL to tav " confusion in expressing time of events I m not 

going lo take a nap yesterday 

^mer Seem7^ concepts expressed by use of month next summer last sum 
met Seems to have clear understanding of sequence of da.Iv events • 

to objcMive^v sho''' ‘hs dcvelopnicnt of time concepts from egocentric 
lT«el m'^^hew "> When asLd what 

.me events mlhetr day took place n quarter of four year olds a tenth of five 

in the Yocns Ch l7™“ce”J?Tt,Vw ^946 ^97'ir25°‘’"’'"' 
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year-olds and no s.x-year-clds edher reared 

mormng and earh Numbers, other unreasonable, approx, mate 
were used by the rest of the children 

Space Concepts nf ume are denved 

The young child's concepts of '' ' “„„h,n his body and from 

from bodily experience He ,l,e sensorimotor period, he 

his interactions with the rest of the roMeols of his body and other 

looks, touches, mouths and moves is s.,11 egocentnc, 

objects Durmg the period Four-year-cld 

related to the child’s body, his mov • under ns 

Laura named a certain tree ' the » l^^iue from kmdergarten The land 
cool branches for a few minutes on her way ^ family who 


. minutes on her way no 

where the “resting tree” is located was the resting place, 
lives there was “the resting tree people children in the same way in 

Space concepts were ‘^"“'“irconduc^ [21 The order of ap- 

which the time study, repotted ^^uivn As in the '"n^ 

peatance of verbalized concepts o P j above average on mtellige 

She ages given are for children who measured 

tests 

liiar Gestures for up and donn 

f;er1,g"r;:Lre'?n«re^ 

r WO^^ comhin. ^ „p lu, 

iiuy up, up ul, lU here, m ./.ere, _ 

on, at ncTMscd refinements of spa ^ 

d6,„ou./,s Words „„ lopol A new .t^Wres. ^ 

corner, o.er, /rou, h/- J'P '"f „Bce is and where ho o’*" 
direction tells where his places pn there, 

names of cities i,,»een Interest in approp'ia P interest 

« months Neil to, under. lorses P c„d 

and Interest in eomparaUve sue^__^ Can pul ,h= hall n". ' 

m location ay down way down to way 

in back of the chair «/ far fl‘va> ^ ^,,1 h.s street 

48 months More expansive „oj The word ^c , an 

up. wuy UP there '™'' 

and city Can put a ball m 

lip m at. down * , the body ot 

Primilivc languages contain many space « 

us mcuon and ■" faTgr^nn^wetk, sky high, 

such words and expressions as g ^ ^ 

•Reprinted by Sdd " f 

Vcrbnlized Space m the Yoong 
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side, neck and neck When asking directions from the man-in-thc-strcet, how 
often does one gel an answer such as, * Follow E!m Street for half a mile and 
then turn right onto Route 4”'^ Not very often It is much more likely lo be, 
“You know where the Mobil gas station is down past the cemetery'^ No’ Well 
then, go to the second slop light and turn kiUy-comcr to the Catholic Church 
You can’t miss it ” Von can t miss it is almost incMtablc at the end of a set 
of directions so firmly rooted m concrete cxpcncncc The person giving such 
directions is doing it so much from an egocentric standpoint that he cannot 
imagine anyone finding the route less clear than it is m his own mind 

The child’s progress toward objective space concepts depends not only upon 
his bodily experiences, moving through space and perceiving objects, but also 
upon the concepts which adults offer him Although it is necessary to ha%c 
experience and to mtemahze it, the child also checks his interpretations with 



chUdren for dilTeient Viewpoints used m testing 

ri<%i,r ^ concepts (Adapted froin J Piaeet and B Inhelder The 

S J-ndon Bomlcdge & Kegfn Paul Ltd . c5> 

publishers ) ^ Kegati Paul Ltd Reprinted by permission of the 
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those of other people Thus he rames eventuahy to have an idea of space 
existing independently of his perception of it 
Piaget 136, p 211] demonstrates egocentric space concepts by his mountains 
test Three mountains are placed on a table, as in Figure 7-3 A doll is placed 
first at one side of the table then at another and another The child is asked 
to choose from pictures or cutouts what the doll would see in the vanous 
positions A child under seven or eight shows no understanding of the prob 
lem He cannot conceive of the mountains as looking different from the way 
m which he is viewing (hem because his space concepts are still tied to hts 
own perceptions All he can do with the problem is to attribute his own view 
to the doll (This childish immatunty lo spatial thmkmg is reminiscent of the 
trouble adults have had m conceiving of the world as round, the sun as the 
center of the solar system and the solar system as part of the Milky ay ) 



AGE GROUP GROUP 

Figure 7-4 Scores of children between three and ^* 0 " a t«i of ordering m 
space The figure on the left shows mean srorcs of > ^ 

sessions Indicating significant increases with ^ jndjcaimj! slunificanl 

figure on the nght shotrs scores on two tests two t J! r,™ / GotIsc^atf: 
tncreascs oser a two-week pertotJ (Reprinted b) P'™' 'T A.E' Re 
M P Bt>den and M S Rab.no.ttel. SpsItsI Orsenaer on of CMdr^s Re 
sponsest?aP.ctor,alD.tpIa>"«./rf^ej*^>"' 35.^ I” 

© I9&4, The Society for Research in Oilld Dcselopnicnt In ) 
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beginning, no schema is an abstract form purely mathematical m significance, 
It IS a material vessel in which the concrete fullness of objects is poured, as 
It were, to be measured ” 

A relationship has been shown at least in retarded children, between the 
ability to articulate the fingers and the development of number concepts Each 
child was asked to point, with eyes closed, to the finger touched by the ex- 
aminer A group showing high ability in number concepts made almost no 
errors, whereas a group with mathematical disability showed many errors 


[52, p 296] 

Children who grow up in cultures using abstract number systems must go 
through the pnmitive stages of enumeration, but they are offered the abstract 
concepts to grasp when they are able to do so (Or, unfortunately, they may 
have the abstract concepts pushed at them before they have built the con- 
ceptual bases which underly them ) Three developmental stages m number 
conception were described for 72 children between four and seven years 

(1) Prcconceptual Number is responded to in purely perceptual terms When 
the arrangement of objects is changed, it may change perception of number 

(2) Individual numbers are responded to m conceptual terms The verbal 
terms arc very helpful here in achieving concepts (3) Relationship among 
the individual numbers is understood (53] 

Perceptual dominance can be demonstrated in young children’s quantifica- 
tion by some of Piaget’s tests (31, pp 49-50] For example, the child is given 
a number of flowers and the same number of vases and asked to place a flower 
in each vase Then the examiner takes out the flowers and puts them in a 
bunch He spreads out the vases and asks, ‘Are there more flowers or more 


vases? ’ The child under seven or eight usually says that there are more vases 
If the vases are bunched up and flowers spread out, he is likely to say that 
there arc more flowers He bases his answer on the perception of the moment 
The flowers, in a bunch cover less area than the vases spread out Therefore 
he concludes that there are more vases Instead of recalling his experience of 
matching flowers to vases, and reasoning that the quantities must be equal, he 
IS so dominated by what he secs that he is not free to use concepts 

Being able to count is no guarantee of being able to cope with a situation 
similar to the flowers test Children between five and nine, all of whom could 
count beyond six were asked to place a rubber doll m each of six little bath 
tubs, which were placed side by side [IS] Upon questioning, the child agreed 
that there were the same number of dolls and tubs Then the experimenter 
nsked him to remove the dolls and place them m a heap Answers to the 
questions as to whether there were more dolls or more bathtubs usually 
brought the answer that there were more bathtubs 

An objectne number cnnecpl mvoKes knonme thut the number of objects 

IS the same, no matter how they arc arranged = = Th Iffcr 

ence between five to-six->car-o1ds and seven t. ir * 7^ 

refurd to tius Imd of understindinE is demonstrated by this cx^nraem ImT 
Qnidren nere f.ven two froup, of four beans to repreLt e.EhrswTets Four 
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sweets were to be eaten at mid-monung and four more 

and added to the other S™"P expenmenter then ashed 

two sets, one being 4 + 4 and the other 1 + 7 The exp nme 

each child If he would eat the ^g" <han 4 + 4 

younger children said no, that 1 + Oiiestiomng shos’.ed that 

^The older children gave the correct aj«werpro^^^^^^ 

they understood the equivalence o i,._n„siratcd inability to wcich mote 
in the change The children under seven They 

than one factor at a time and . . children, having considerable 

compared either 1 or 7 with the 4 s of the 

freedom from perceptual dominance, could consider 

situation in relation to one another 

Cardinal number concepts „„Lber concepts come 

classes and then abstracting ou abstracting out the order Classifying 

from puttmg objects activities in building number con- 
and setiation are therefore both eKcnt j a„,auon are ncces- 

cepts Piaget [35, p 15^1 ‘t 'S'es are complementary Delow 

sanly learned simultaneously, J^sencs of objects, as of dolls of m- 

about five years, a child cannot ro I,,, i,,, great 

creasing size, but between five and six. he d 

difficulty in finding the plo« " ^ „sily At seven, he 

from the series, but at around sev«, he ca ,,, ,,, „c 

IS sufficiently freed from the PC«'P' ' j end the second smaller 

time of the first doll being smaller than 
than the third 

CmisaUly Concepts „,milive and childish thmling Wbal 

terms of people close to n j j,y his o'.vn action, as c , 

maturity is to sec natural cvcms 
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The ordering of space by preschool children has been studied in terms of 
their methods of dealing with columns and rows of pictures [1] Children be- 
tv.een three years, three months and six years, three months were tested m two 
sessions two weeks apart The child was given a card with rows of pictures of 
20 familiar objects and asked to name all the pictures and to report “I don’t 
know” for unfamiliar ones The order and direction used were noted Re- 
sponses vs ere scored for organization, one pomt being given each time the 
picture named was adjacent to the one named previously As Figure 7-4 
shows, scores increased very significantly with age and also mcreased with 
the same groups over a two-week period Therefore, as children grew older, 
they applied more order to the way m which they dealt with objects m space, 
as though they realized increasingly that they could be more efficient if they 
organized their behavior 


Number Concepts 

Like concepts of time and space, number concepts are rooted in early con- 
crete experience The toddler does not have to count at all in order to choose 
the plate containing four cookies rather than the plate with two cookies A 
configuration of objects, up to five or six, can be grasped perceptually without 
tme number concepts being employed A larger group may be seen as com 
plcte or not because every object is known as an individual For instance, 
a tw^>car-old (like the others)in a family of eight realizes that eldest brother 
IS absent, not because he has counted and found only seven members present, 
but because he docs not see a certain individual who is often part of the 
family configuration The development of perceptual discnmmation of num- 
bers of objects was demonstrated m a study of children between three and 

122] The children were asked to discriminate 10 marbles from 
“i m number 

It n Tf ">arbles as compared 

discnminT ‘he tests Perceptual 

s rnmc ?r,l"“ d.scnmmat,on de- 

uSuJSe T r E'PPP A score of 10 

matcK cichl seven vnH scores reached in this penod were approxi- 

on a perclplual not conllpCffbas'i? 

or seven wll'CChTf conll'l""^ u^rately that there are seven apples 
clcahne with numbers of oh ^ , u concept, a more exact way of 

perceptual basis An discriminates on a 

involved wjih anntrr or hi t. contrast to a concrete one, is not 

of this and seven of lh^t ^ Many experiences with seven 

«andv alone As tv seven becomes free from objects and 

ep onal period is a time when thought is quite concretely and 
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age in months matching 

Figure 7-5. Improvemcnl bctuccn Iwups (Reprinted 

fr r LoS'r;ryrK; c;>n,M <« 

and Match Numbers Journal of Gircuc 

1941, The Journal Press ) horsescr, tImusM 

spccrDcally trcrl to personal capcrrencc Durrng thrs pen . 

becomes progressively freer illustrate the stage of . 

of a lanrmago m sshrch nakua rncans 10 „,,„5 parhaO 

guage where 10 baskels are . he n^erof numbers hare to ehar^fo^^ 

with the objects to which they re 'I" ^ „ shown in the jj j, 

the Ob, eels change A step n>e The use of the « ” 

Ima, the word for hand, is also the ' cultutes and m eluld 
natural number schema is found ‘ 0 ^„vstems based on 5 o 10 o 

alas, man occasional college studenuN^WJ^^^^ 

ously have their roots m the hum 
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or by \ague agents called they The radish seed knows it is supposed to make 
a radish ” Increasing sophistication of thought decreases egocentrism, and the 
child begins to sec causes as impersonal For instance, heavy things sink and 
light things float Progress in understanding cause is from concrete toward 
abstract At first, explanations are merely descriptions of events Questios 
‘ ViTiat makes a sailboat mo\e'’ Peter M> daddy takes me out in our sail- 
boat Mummy goes and Terry goes Daddy stans the motor and we go chug, 
chug chug down the pond ” 

The idea of universal, impersonal causes is beyond even the stage of child- 
hood thinking and is not achieved by naive adults TTie concept of chance is 
related to the concept of necessity Both require some logical or formal thought 
Young children’s explanations tend to be diffuse and inconsistent Several 
events are explained by several different causes instead of by a unifying cause 
Piaget 131, p 137] gives these accounts of conversations of an adult with two 
five year-old children. Col and Hei, dealing v,^th the concept of floating 
Col Rowing boats stay on the waier because they move — Adult And ihe 
big boats'’ — • They stay on the water because they are heavy 

Adult Why does the boat (a tov) remain on the water’ — Hei Itstaysoniop 
^Muse Its heavy The rowing boats stay on lop because they re big — 
Fiftwn oav^s later Hei says, on the contrary, that boats stay “because they’re 
not heaw " Bui companng a pebble with a plank, Hei again says “This 
pebble wni go to the bottom because it isn t big enough, it s loo thin ” Fi 
nallv Hei savs that a stone goes to the bottom because “it s stronger- (than 
the wood) — And the boats, whv do they stay on top*’— Because the water 


“'■al look like connicung, explanations of 
k'' “ ‘ of Doaung The ohil- 

then consequent mab.hty to come to general condos, ons 
A cl„ev ements inThmhng During ,he Preschool Penod 

^mro ofte l'u "" he moves toward greater 

Td ^ol are r™Sd "““hot? Pn.= 

-th od.er people, who chick ^'s 


cept o/ratelhgcncc'defSrbvTts each according to the con- 

tte first s.anLdned1n.dl,lL“T^” 

tcmgcnce tests, considered three djlfercnt capaalics 
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as constilulmg mtelhgencc-the aM.ty to S,?" 

a mental set and to correct one’s own errors [29, p 349) Terman [43], 

t n nAf’c h-ive had the createst mlluence on modem intelligence 

Whgrnce"as confpnsmg problem “>'“8 'Cude 
deflLd three d.mens.ons of .n.elhgcoce .o 

could do, speed, of course, referre to ow attnbutes of mtelh- 

dike considered as consisting of many different 

Ses°;i^:h;‘.2o!r:8rofrvhJa.^ 

ativity as a component of intelligence 


Measurement oj Inteltisencc mtellmencc, the best 

Many tests have been designed of Bmet and Simon’s 

know-n of which is the 5 , -gjp j^ental age score, from which 

original tests The fstomputed Although the Stanford-Binel 

an inteUigence quouent, the IQ, ,n tests 

can be given to most two*yca » which imolve more sensory 

mamoulative materials and whicn m' 


can be given to most two-year oiu», .. - j 5 sensory 

which have more ?lTr tS [ 2 oV.he Gesell Test tlOI 

sumulation, such as the Mettdl'Mraer TesU ,o .he 

Advantages of the latter type ' 7 ,^n,'^ore than one score can be 

child’s refusmg some items i'“^eU«SSraer can be scored for verbal 

obtained from each of these tests ’T development, called 

and nonverbal items and , McrriU-Palmet scores can ^ 

motor, adaptive, language pr 10^ Gesell scores are ex- 

expressed as percentiles, standard y/joteler Intelligence Test for 

Stlso^^'rmed ov^^e 

.be wcchsler yields verbal and nonver ^ 

riSSi^SSSl 

been followed m constructing mtell.gen „ pa sed I^y 

MA.sfou„d,.aU or«^ 

::=r- sr,S" - -• “ 

sot, he has done more than the average 
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Intelligence quotient (IQ) is a construct onginated by Stem, a German psy 
chologist IQ IS a ratio of CA to MA, which has been found to be fairly 
constant IQ is found by dividing MA by CA and multiplying by 100 
iOQ MA/CA = IQ 

IQ As an Expression of Rate of Growth 

The intelligence quotient is a measure of rate of growth m mental age, 
although the convention of multiplying by 100 obscures this fact A child 
who at the age of 70 months earns a score of 77 months of mental age has 
grown since birth at the average tale of I I months of mental age for each 
month he has been alive His IQ is 110 Similarly, a child who has a score of 
63 months of mental age at the chronological age of 70 months has progressed 
at the average rate of 9 months of mental age for each month His IQ is 90 If 
both children continue to grow at the same rate, their IQ s will stay the same 
If, however, both children grow 12 months in mental age during the next 
12 months (at the rate of 1 0 for each month), their IQ’s at that point wiU 
be diflerent at the time of the second test The first child will earn an IQ of 
108 and the second 91 This is true because for each test the IQ expresses the 
average rate of growth since the child was bom 

IQ As a Measure of Brightness 

The common concept of IQ is as a measure of quality or strength of mtelli 
gence The higher the IQ, the brighter the child and the more capable he is of 
doing good work at school 




Intellectual De\ehpmeni 

In the example above, the child who has been growing at the rate of 1 1 
months of mental age for each month of chronological age for 70 months js 
brighter than the child who had been groumg at the average rate of 9 MA 
months per chronological month A child 50 months old who for those 50 
months has been growing at the 1 1 rate (and IQ of 110) is just as far above 
the average 50-month old child as the 70 month chi/d with (he same rate 
Assuming that he will continue at the same rate for the next 20 months, by the 
lime he is 70 months old his menial age «tll be 77 and his 10 uill still be I JO 


T\nLC 7-1 

Distribution of IQ’s in children tested m the standardization 
of the Stanford-Binct test m 1937. 


IQ 

Percent 

Clasti/icarien 

160-169 

003 


150-159 

02 

Very superior 

140-149 

1 1 


130-139 

I20-I29 

3 1 

82 

Superior 

no-ii9 

18 t 

High overage 

I00-t09 

90-99 

235 

230 

Norma! or average 

80-89 

14 5 

Lov/ overage 

70-79 

56 

Dordertine defective 

60-69 

20 


50-59 

40-49 

04 

02 

McmaJly defrenve 

30-39 

0 03 



Source Rcarinted by permavon from L 'J Ternun and M A 
Merrill Slanjcrd Bine! fnttlUgfnfe Seale (Boston Itoushion Mifllm 
Compiny J960> Cop>r»^hi O I960 llousbio" MifTm Company 


Dislribtinon of IQ s 

Figure 7-6 and Tabic 7-J show how lOs were distributed in the 1937 
Stanford-Blnct (441 Ayerage includes 79 1 percent of the population Dcfec- 
tiye. with S 23 percent, is a little smaller than superior, with 12 63 percent, 
although the most mferior caicgones match the most superior m size 

Another way of sho'sing how IQs are drsfributed is to tel! how often a 
given IQ occurs m 100 cases, or in flic case of extreme IQs, how often rn 
1,000 or 10,000 Table 7-2 expresses IQ's thus 

errors of Measurement 

Errors arc likcl> to affect any test through Icss-Unn-perfcct presentation 
and scoring, through the subject’s not performing at top capncity and through 
poor condiuons of testing, such as itoise or discorrforts The Jisnda'd error 
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TABLE 7-2 

Frcqucnc} of occurrence of common and uncommon IQ tools. 


The Child Whose 

IQ IS 

Is Equalled or 

Excelled by 

160 

1 out of 10,000 

156 

3 out of 10,000 

152 

8 out of 10,000 

148 

2 out of 1,000 

144 

4 out of 1,000 

140 

7 out of 1,000 


The Child Whose Equals or The Child Whose Equals or 

^*2“ Exceeds i%i /Q is Exceeds (.%) 


136 

135 

134 

133 

132 

131 

130 

129 

128 

127 

126 

12S 

124 

123 

122 

121 

120 

119 

118 

117 

116 

115 

114 

113 

112 

111 

no 

109 

108 

107 

106 

105 

IW 

103 

102 

101 

100 


99 

98 

98 

98 

97 

97 

97 

96 

96 

95 

94 

94 

93 

92 

91 

90 

89 

88 

86 

85 

84 

82 

80 

79 

77 

75 

73 

71 

69 

66 

64 

62 

60 

57 

55 

52 

50 


99 

98 

97 

96 

95 

94 

93 

92 

91 

90 

89 

88 

87 

86 

85 

84 

83 

82 

81 

80 

79 

78 

77 

76 

75 

74 

73 

72 

71 

70 

69 

68 

67 

66 

65 

64 

63 

62 


48 

45 

43 

40 

38 

36 

34 

31 

29 

27 

25 

23 

21 

20 

18 

16 

15 

14 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

8 

6 

6 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 


Rudolph Rwwrd Stanford-Blnrt Scale, Form L. by 

UnivCTsiiy Press Copyright 1944 by ‘‘j' Permission of the publishers, Stanford 

y oard of Trustees of the Leland Stanford Junior University 





hueUecltial Dexelopnient 

of measurement has been calculated for various ages and IQ ranges [441 For 
PUtposes, five is the standard error. In interpreting any 10 then ±5 
should be added to the flgure. If Maty’s measured IQ is 107, there are 68 
chances in 100 that her “real” IQ lies between 102 and 112. There arc 95 
cnances in 100 that Mary’s IQ lies between 97 and 117. 






coemciENT or correlattov 

rigure 7-7. Cocflicients of correlation between scores of mental icsti given to 
children at three age locis and tests given to the same children at later dales A: 
Tests on children 21 months old arc correlated with subsequent tests given at ages 
2 to 18. D. Tests on children three jear* old are correlated with subsequent tests 
given nt ages 6 to 18 C: Tests on children rf’i years old arc correlated with sub- 
sequent tests given at ages 7 io IS. (Adapted from M P. Honzik. J- W. Mac- 
farlanc, and L. Alien, "The Siahihiy of Mental Test Performances Between Two 
and Eighteen Years of Age.*' Journal of experimental Eilucalkin. 194S, 17, pp 
309-324. Used by permission of the journal 1 
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The standard error must be used when comparing the IQ’s of two children 
and also when comparing two tests on one child In the first case, the differ- 
ence between IQ s must be at least 10 before a real difference can be said to 
exist When tests on the same child are compared, the difference between the 
two tests must be ten or more before a real change in growth rate is indicated 


Predicting Intelligence 

Preschool intelligence tests correlate positively with intelligence tests given 
later The longer the interval between tests, however, the lower the correlation 
Infant tests, especially those given in the first year, show correlations close 
to zero with tests at age five [3] By three years, however, intelligence tests 
have some predictive value, and by six, considerable value The stability and 
predictive value of intelligence test scores have been explored in a study in 
which 252 children were tested repeatedly at specified ages between 21 
months and 18 years Figure 7—7 shows how tests given at 21 months, three 
years and six years, respectively, correlate with tests given in succeeding years 
up to 18 Note that three year tests correlate between 0 3 and 0 4 with tests at 
both 14 and 18 years of age, and tests given at six years correlate between 0 6 
and 0 7 with those at 14 and 18 [16] A look at what actually does happen to 
individual IQ s is helpful in understanding why statistical prediction has to be 
within large ranges In another study {39] of repeated tests, using 140 subjects, 
the greatest gam in an individual case was 58 points, the greatest loss, 32 The 
following distribution of mental growth patterns was found 29 children showed 
even growth, with IQ staying about the same, as in case 64 (Figure 7-8), 
16 increased steadily in IQ, showing upward sloping curves, as m case 58, 
seven ccrease , as in case 139 Sixteen decreased during preschool and grew 
i^cgular^"”^ school age, as m case 133 Thirty four were classified as 

conHiiin on changing IQ, research has been concerned with the 

cha^cZn" same Personality 

in relaiinn i TO parental practices are being studied 

mm V hich tn? will give the clinician some basis 

irom which to predict growth m intelligence 

Organization of Measured Intelligence 

defeated bvV.vjJ'T'' >"Wl-e=ncc have been studied and 

Sr t i ” Thurstonc [46] .den- 

m nl lac. tv r,, ‘"‘f «■= =b,l.ty to v.suahze cbjeets, 

'crbal conecnls and re,T‘’ “"’"’'‘'S’ ’Comprehension, deabng «.th 

''ords, memor\ stonnp ability to produce appropriate 

finding princmlcs rf/-*/ experiences and concepts, wilucuon, 

flexibilny and speed nf ^ Principles in problem solving, and 

and speed of thought Thurstone 147] has de«sed tests for rneasur- 
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jng primary mental abilities in children as young as five the tests being 
grouped into motor verbal, spatial perceptual and quantitative categories 
Two factor analytic studies [15 37] hive been done on existing test data 
from preschool children revealing three principal factors called sensorimotor 
alertness (prominent before two years), peisistence (outstanding at two to four 


160 

g 140 

p 120' 
O 

g 100 

§ iSo 
o 

u 

z 

100 , 


1- Case IP 

Case 58 

Case 139 




Case 2 
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Case 105 
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Case 98 

Case 40 
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AGE IN YEARS AGE IN YEARS ACE IV 1X/\RS 
7-8 Ex'l.p.c, of 

Illustrating variation m mental growth (R Growth and Personality 

L \V Sontag C T Baker V L . Society for Raearch 

Development Slod> ^ The Socieu for Research 

in Child Dexclopmeni 23 Figure 1 Copsnghtu 
in Child Development Inc) 
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years) and verbal reasoning (rising rapidly throughout the preschool period) 
Figure 7-9 shows the waxmg and waning of these three factors, Another inves- 
tigator [17] found SIX factors for three- and four-year-olds on the Mernll- 
Palmer Test willingness to cooperate, persistence, finding relations, fine motor 
coordination, perceptual speed and space Two other factor analytic studies 
of test results from six-year olds [27] and from two-, four- and six-year-olds 
[26] yielded these factors eye-hand psychomotor, perceptual, speed, linguistic 



AGC IN MONTHS 

Thnn^P ^ intelligence factors which show considerable 

by permission from P R Hofstaetter, 
GriiriicP?,w®i '"""'e'"'' A Study m Technique' /onrnnl o! 

OcMIc P,,cMosy 85, 159-164 Copyright © 1954, The Journal Press ) 

i'mt'a,’,”"'' "=“‘’"‘"8 The results from these factor analyses give some 

„ ot measured intelligence Because of differences 

least a sensn^ rcsulls of thc studics arc not in complete agreement, but at 
and one of dcT*°'^ Perceptual speed, one of verbal duency 

141 sees inietliofn^ with spatial relations seem to be common to them Baylcy 
tions witlfii,'^'^ ^ complex of separately timed developing func- 

on thc maturinp “‘ivanced functions in the hierarchy depending 

on tnc maturing of earlier, simpler ones ” 


language development 


I-angii3gc supplements the 
people and supplmts that link 


tactile link between thc joung child and other 
in rainy of thc child s relationships with others 
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Language is a vital tie between past present and future, both for the individual 
and for groups of people The rapid acquisition of language by the preschool 
child, shown by increase in vocabulary (sec Table 7-3) and development of 
grammatical structures is intimately related to the development of autonomy 
and initiative, to the growth from egoceninc thought to objectivity and to 
social relationships And it is also closely related to general intelltgcncc, 
vocabulary being one of the best single measures 


TABLE 7-3 

Vocabulary during the preschool years 


Age in years 1 1^ 2 3 4 5 6 

Number of words 3 22 272 £96 IS40 2072 2562 

Gam m words 19 269 624 6+t 532 490 


Source Data from Smiih [38] 


Fusion of Thought and Language 

The linking of thought and speech marks the beginning of the period of 
preoperational thought During the sensorimotor period children think and 
reason, but they do it slovviy and concretely, in terms of the experience of the 
moment Higher animals do the same kind of thinking and reasoning (hat 
infants do They also make sounds which have mcanuig Baboons use J8 
different sounds meaningfully Some animals can recognize a few words which 
stand for people, objects and actions 

Intellectual development receives a big impetus when thinking and speech 
come together in the discover) that eveiylhmg has a name The avenge timing 
of the discoveiy is between 18 months and two years, when (he vocabuliry 
increases from around 20 words to almost 300 words Over 600 wor s arc 
added annually for the next two years, and then the rate of vocabulary increase 
drops somewhat . , 

After discovcnng that everything has a name and that names arc very hamiy 
in thought and deed, the toddler concentrates on learning as many names as 
possible He also invents names, as did a boy of 16 months, who c-\Vci}o>a 
all portable things with handles and gogo all yoyos v'.ith lids [49, pp 3 J 
In a similar tcin, n htlle pir) called all drmhoblc liquids 
of twins, before using any regular nords, said re-re to each other ' 

tion to an interesting change in Ihe environment and an -an when 'hey wanted 
an cschange of toys Simihrl), a more involved invention of 

[14 p 249] in two hoys four and sis, playing with blocks One did the 

mg'while Ihe other handed blocU to him, and '“f 

following names for Ihe blocks Big Thin Window, Dltlc Bie Thm W indow. 

Big Stone, Utile Slone, Big Knups, Utile Knups, Big Peprerniinl, Lillfc 

Peppermint 
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At about the time when children discover that everything has a name, they 
think that a name is an intrinsic part of the object Preschool children say 
that the names come from the objects or that they were made with the things 
themselves When Piaget [32, p 536] asked a young child how people knew 
that the sun was called the sun, he got this answer, ‘They saw it was called the 
sun because they could see it was round and hot ” 

This notion is strong throughout the period of prcconceplual thought and 
in the thinking of pnmitive people To know the name, then, is to have some 
control over the object TTie idea persists beyond the preschool period The 
power of names is implied m the cancellation games which schoolchildren pla) 
For instance, Dorothy Le\m, contemplating Harry Rogers, wonders if he 
would make a good husband for her She puts their names down, one above 
the other, and cancels the letters With the remaining letters she recites a stage 
of courtship for each like, love, courtship, mamage, like Aha* The magic 
contained in their names together could get Dot and Harry to the “like” stage 
only No mamage’ Many if not most adults show some lingenng belief m the 
power of words when they react emotionally to a curse 


Lansuage As a Tool of Cognition 

One of the important differences between the infant and preschool child 
IS the latter's verbal control of learning When the child can attach labels to 
objects and processes, then he can generalize more readrly It is easier to 
discover prinaples and act according to them For ezample, here is a situation 
which ibsungmshes between children in the stage of preverbal learning nnd 
those who use verbal mediation in learning (19] The experimenter hid candy 
' I”?! 1“ p^^entlng the boxes in random arrangement 

until the child learned to pick up the smaller box Then a new set of boxes 
was used in the same way, with the candy under the smaller one In the second 

The ■" 'h' 

eho„r '^I'OOSC according to a speafio-sized box would 

med^m,™^ '^>’0 had used verbal 

The rmXr S " X"'* “ “^1-= -^andy is under 

of the exne \ choose the correct one promptly The third phase 

luse rX “X T*’ ‘=‘!"a'-a'acd boxes, one betJnng the picture of a 
Xd f ‘ha by verbal 

X rcone rof ™ n ™ <b= ntouse, Lee he 

me ^ ■"‘baating location of candy 

bas available to'tacH verbal mediation, the more resources he 

h“l«ms LV ”=* “atenal The more words 

mcmoncs he stores the Lo!!.' Mpencnces as memones The more 

and problem solvin’c Henc "a past experience for use m thinkmg 

cognitive growlh The child who 'anguage is an integral part of 
and who does not use them m ih '‘“luire adequate verbal symbols 

not use them in thinking becomes retarded intellectually 
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Egocentric Speech 

Much but not all of the speech of preschool children expresses their wishes, 
needs, intentions and experiences without regard for any effect tfiat the com-' 
msnts might make on the listeners The other person's thoughts, feelings, needs, 
wants and comments are not taken into account f30J Piaget calls tins type of 
speech egocentric By this term, he refers to the fact that the young child is 
limited to and centered on his own point of view, not that he \s selfish His 
thought processes are not sufficiently flexible to permit him to consider what 
the other person is e^psiiencing Egocentric speech is like a monologue, even 
when It IS broken by remarks from other people When two people carry on 
egocentric speech at the same time, it gives a vciy disjomted result Stone and 
Church [41, p 146] give this intriguing example of a collective monologue by 
two four-year olds in the Vassar nursery school 

Jenny They wiggle sideways when they kiss 

Chris (vasuely) What’’ 

Jemmy My bunny slippers They are brown and red and sort of yellow and 
white And they have eyes and ears and these noses that niggle side 
ways when they kiss 

Chris 1 have a piece of sugar m red pieces of paper I m gonna eat it and 
maybe it s for a horse 

Jemmy Wc bought them My mommj did We coufdn t find the old ones They 
were m the trunk 

Chris Can’t eat the piece of sugar, not unless you lake the paper off 

Jemmy And we found ^fother Lamb Oh, she was m Poughkeepsie in the trunk 
la the house m the woods where Mrs TiddywmUc lives 

Chris Do you like sugar? I do and so do horses 

Jenny I play with my bunnies They arc real We play m the woods They 
have eyes We all go in the woods My teddy bears and the bunnies and 
the duck, to Visit Mrs Tiddywmklc We play and play 

Chris I guess III eat my sugar at lunch lime I can gel more for the horses 
Besides, I don t ha» e no horses now 

Children’s utterances are not all easily classified as to cgocentricity Wc 
were witnesses to a puzzling performance by a four-ycar-old He made the 
round of the living room telling the same thing to each person He told it to 
his mother in Hindi, to his father m Bengali, to us m English and to the 
other guests m Gujerati In a very sociable and multilingual family, the child 
had got the idea that different people speak in different way^ and (hat it he 
was to be understood, he had to use certain words with cenam people The 
content of liis speech « as s*jI1 concerned with his own thoughts, feelings and 
experiences He was not interested m hearing about other fwople’s points of 
Mcw, and yet he tooL those Mcwpoints mto consideration without mhang 
that he did so 

Soaalized speech, in contrast to cgocentnc, imoUcs an cxclnnec uim 
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Others, through aslung and answenng questions, commenting on what the 
other person has said, giving him mfomiaiion which has some pertinence 
Piaget noted that egocentric speech decreased and socialized speech increased 
with age, showing a real change m proportion at the end of the penod of 
preoperational thought 

Vygotsky 148, pp 16-24] disagreeing with Piaget’s contention that egocen 
trie speech simply dropped out with increasing matunty, devised expenments 
to reveal its function He put children in what appeared to be quite free situa- 
tions Just as the child v.as getting ready to draw, for instance, he would dis- 
cover that he had no paper or that his pencil was not the color he needed In 
such frustrating situations, the proportion of egocentric speech doubled, in 
companson with Piaget’s figure for children that age and also m comparison 
with Vygotsky’s findings for children under nonfrustrating circumstances (His 
own figure for egocentnc speech in normal circumstances was slightly lower 
than Piaget’s ) The child would say such things as “Where’s the penciP I 
need a blue pencil Ne\er mind, I’ll draw with the red one and wet it with 
water, it will become dark and look like blue ” 

Vygotsky maintains that egocentric speech is not a mere accompaniment of 
activity but a means of expression, a release of tension and a true instrument 
of thought, m finding the solution to a problem He showed de\clopmental 
changes m the use of egocentric speech In the younger child, it marked the 
end of an activity, or a turning point Gradually, it shifted to the middle and 
then to the beginning of an acuvity, taking on a planning and directing func- 
the developmental sequence in naming drawings 
nrst, a little cbld names what he has drawn, a few months later, he names 

" '■ *'> 

>hat cEOcemne speech .s e Uansihonal stage between 

Culture and Language 

h 0 °e It .s not always appreaated. 

tlneue ‘hat the mother 

tells ot f.nd,ng Samoan 5!rlrnT«m tt^^XoTan ‘^fd 

as Gandhi • "^mes of revered people such 

system of .dcas, classmealjon °"e'SmnL^n tndividual an already prepared 

XhT,e:S;'mrd rr - 
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Growth Trends m Structure of Language 

A few pages earlier, vocabulary growth was shown in Table 7-3 Rapid 
growth during the preschool period is also seen in other aspects of language 
development, such as sentence length, grammatical structure and articulation 
of speech A summary of a large number of studies on sentence structure, 
errors and grammatical use of parts of speech shows that trends toward 
maturity continue throughout childhood (24J The most noticeable changes, 
however, take place dunng the preschool period, m fact by about three years of 
age 

Sentence length The first type of sentence is a single word (This 
stage has been discussed m Chapter 4, m the section on language in infancy ) 
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The second stage, the early sentence, typical of age tv/o, lasts for a period of 
four to seven months The early sentence includes a preponderance of nouns. 
Lacking articles, it has few auxiliary and copulative verbs and few prepositions 
and conjunctions The third stage of sentence formation produces sentences 
of about four words. Figure 7-10 shows proportions of the types of sentences 
at various ages. Only one or two sentences out of 50 are compound or complex. 
The following story told by a two-year-old includes second-stage and third- 
stage sentences* 

Me tell story about angleworm One time go angleworm Little girl pick up 
angleworm Know dat** Angleworm cry Angleworm he down pillows. Angle- 
worm go sleep pillow Two pillows Two angleworms Angleworm wake up. 

The fourth stage of sentence formation appearing at about age four, yields 
sentences of six to eight words in length and more complex structure. This 
story illustrates the fourth stage; 

The first Christmas was Jesus’ birthday and Santie Claus did come. And I 
was afraid of him And after that I was happy that I played with my to>s. 

An analysis [51] of the presleep utterances of Anthony, a two-and-a-half- 
year-old boy provides, among other interesting data, information about the 
number of words in the sentences he used. Figure 7-11 shows that Anthony 
used two-word sentences most and three-word sentences almost as often. 
Figure 7-12 shows percentages of various sentence lengths in his talking. 
Estunates of the mean length of utterance arc given in Table 7-4 for 13 


TABLE 7-4 

Estimates of lengths of utterance and some of the grammatical forms 
used by 13 joong diildrcn. 


Name of Child 


Mean Number 
Age in Manthi Morphemet^ 


Be in 

Progresjive 


Modal AuxiltanU 
wfil or can 


Andy 

Betty 

Charlie 

Adam 

Eve 

Fanny 

Grace 

Helen 

Ian 

June 

Kathy 

Larry 

Jimmy 


26 

3li 

22 

28} 

25} 

31} 

27 

30 

31} 

35} 

30} 

33} 

32 


2.0 

2.1 

2.2 

2.5 

2.6 

3.2 

3.3 
36 
38 

48 

48 

49 


no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

>•65 

yes 

>es 

>es 

jes 

yes 

yes 

yes 


no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

>es 

>es 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 


•Mean count from tOO consccume utterances, 

Acqmjmin and R. Brown 
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SmWEK OF WORD? IN SENTENCES 

riRurc 7-tI, Frequency of sentences of various fenjihs used by one little boy in 
spontaneous prcsleep talking (Reprinted b> permission from R H Weir, Language 
in the Crih The H^puc Mouton A Co N V , 1 962 3 



Figure 7-12. Presleep utterances of Anthony divided as to length of sentences 
showing relative frequency of use (Reprinted hy permission from R H Weir 
Lanzuaye in the Crtb The Hague Moatoa &.Co UV, 1 962 ) 
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children, ranging in age from 26 to 32 months, showing, with age, a steady 
increase in length of utterance [5] 

Grammar From their very first attempts to put words together, children 
do so according to rules or customs The rules they use m the beginning are 
not, of coune, those of adults Studies of children’s speech suggests that the 
child reduces adult speech and the rules which govern speech to simpler forms 
[7] NVhen words are first combined, the resulting sentences are sometimes 
called telegraphic speech In comments such as “See doggie,” “Mommy come 
home,” and Go car,” only words carrying necessary information are used 
However, these sentences can be understood, because the order of the words 
IS correct Even though the young child reduces sentences to the barest essen- 
tials, he usually preserves the word order, an extremely important dimension 
of English grammar 

Another example of the ways in which children simplify adult grammar 
IS the childish tendency to produce regular inflections Children and adults 
were shown a picture of a man swinging something above his head and told 
“This IS a man who knows how to gling He gluigs every day Today he glmgs 
Yesterday he — Adults hesitated and olTered gling, glang, glung and even 
glought, children confidently replied, “Ghnged ” Syntax, the ordenng of words, 
reaches mature form before morphology, the structuring of the words them- 
selves, not only in English, where syntax is very important and morphology 
less important than in a highly inflected language, but also in other languages, 
where children’s progress has been carefully studied [51] There is considerable 
evidence that the various aspects of grammar are learned in a fairly consistent 
order For example, plurals were made by adding s before irregular forms 
were used Every one of 18 children said mans before he used the word 
men [5] 

How docs the child go about learning his grammar^ Recent studies [6, 28, 
511 give some msight into how ibe child tackles this task He will begin by 
imi^ting a form as used by adults After he generalizes or makes a rule from 
it he applies the rule and thus produces a new combination [5] The role of 
adults, cspeciall) the mother, is seen m records which show verbal interchange 
between mothers and children who use telegraphic speech For example 
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cJiclc Learning to use Janguage correctly, Anthony practices and dnils him- 
self in sounds, words and syntax The records of his bedtime talks show 
systematic manipulations of language which often resemble the grammars 
written for the study of a foreign language f 5 JJ The following excerpt is an 
exercise in noun substitution what color— what color blanket— what color 
mop — what color glass Noun modifiers are explored m this sequence there’s 
a hat— there’s another— there’s bat— there’s another hat— that’s a hat A verb 
substitution pattern occurred thus go get coffee— go buy some coffee Nega- 
tives are practiced like it— don’t like it— like it Daddj He holds a question- 
and-ansxver dialogue with himself There is the light — where is the light — here 
JS the light Some of Anthony's verbalizations have a large element of sound 
play m them, such as tram — Anthony can sec the plane — plane — plane — sec 
bubble — bubble’s here — bubbles — flowers — bed flowers Sometimes he com- 
ments on his achievements one two three four — one two — one tuo three 
four— one two three — Anthony counting— good boy you — one two three 

One of the important revelations of Anthony’s bedtime talks is the self- 
motivated nature of his language learning Nobody was responding to him 
'Vith praise or criticism Nobody was answenng his expressed needs Nobody 
was even listening, as far as he knew Anthony's exploratory combining of 
words and his persistent dnilmg must have been for the reward of increased 
competence Motives for other aspects of his language activity were probably 
sensory and expressive pleasure m the sound play and a seeking for under- 
standing of experience, which will be discussed later 

SUMMARY 

Thinking, language and imagination are mnmately associated with one 
another m such a way that each is necessary to mental life The preschool 
(or preoperational) stage of thought begins when infant thinking ends, with 
graspme, the idea of the permanence and constancy of objects and also when 
the child has achieved control of his own movements m space From this time 
until about seven years of age, thinking is dominated by the perceptual experi- 
ences of the moment Thought is centered, since ihe preschool child finds it 
extremefy diflicuft to consider fto« any situation hoks to another person 
He feels no need to justify Ins thinking to anyone else As he moves through 
the preschool years, his thinking becomes increasingly flexible, less centered 
and less dominated by percepuon Concepts arc at first embedded m concrete 
experience, becoming more and more abstract os Ihe child has more experi- 
ences in grouping objects, dealing with time, space and numbers, expenmenting 
wiih processes The process of abstraction is aided by the abstnctions offered 
by iangitagc Both language and concepts arc learned through interactions 
with people where the child checks and rcchccks his accuracy, eventually 
achieving socialized thought 
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Tests measure certain aspects of intelligence, each test being designed to 
measure intelligence as defined in a certain theory Mental age is a score 
found by matching a child’s test performance with that of the average child 
and noting the age at which the average child succeeded Intelligence quotient 
(IQ) is the ratio of mental age to chronological age, a ratio which has some 
constancy through the years IQ can be used to express rate of mental develop- 
ment and brightness or quality Measured intelligence has been analyzed 
statistically into factors which wax and wane at various ages 

Language develops rapidly m the second year of life, speeding up thought 
and also making it more precise and flexible The use of verbal symbols makes 
problem solving much more efficient Since the preschool child is centered 
on his own point of view, his speech reflects this fact As he gradually in- 
creases, through social interaction, in his ability to take into account the view- 
points of other people, he continues to talk to himself as an aid to problem 
solving and planning and directing his activities Through social interaction, 
he also comes to possess and use the concepts with which his culture organizes 
cxpencnce He also progresses toward the use of adult structure m language, 
increasing the number of words, refining his use of grammar and speaking in 
longer, more complex sentences 
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Reporling to the parents of a three-year-oJd, the teacher said “Laura worTs 
a great deal with water She and Cindy have been working in the doll corner 
most of the time dunng the past week “ 

To the uninitiated, the word uorA would seem far fetched in describing any 
Hung that Laura, or any three*yenr-old, did m the nursery school or at home 
Understanding the meaning of play in the child’s life, the teacher equated it 
with work Play is what the preschool child does when he is not sleeping, 
eating or complying with other such routines or requests Although to an adult, 
play may be just a time-filler, to a child play is serious business Engaging m 
this serious business, he develops his mind and body, integrating the intellectual 
functions of thinking, reasoning, problem solving, talking and imagining 
Physical environment and guidance are vital influences on the child’s develop- 
ment through play As the last section of this chapter will show, tJie preschool 
years are important ones for intellectual growth, even though many people 
erroneously consider them a tune of waiting for education to begin 

PLAY 

Differentiation and Integration 

The developmental principle of differentiation and integration is illustrated 
by many sequences observable in play Just as the newborn baby starts with 
his reflexive patterns to build a new pattern of grasping an object and bringing 
It to his mouth, so the two-year-cId refines some of his crude coordinations 
into smaller units which he improves and then combines into complex units 
Thus he develops new patterns of thinking and acting which arc dilTerent from 
the older, simpler ones and yet include them 

Having only recently progressed from walking to running, the two year old 
runs just for the fun of it Stepping high and alternating his feet faster than 
when he walks, he may add Iitlfc speed He climbs for the fun of it, too, 
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on stairs, furniture, jungle gym or inclined boards, gomg up and down, back- 
ward, frontward, on his stomach, on his seat, trying out all possibihties enjoy- 
ing the feel of all Even after walking, ninnmg, and climbing have become 
integrated mto more complex motor patterns, they are still used sometimes 
by themsehes and apparently enjoyed for their own sakes Similarly, tnc>cle 
riding, ball throwmg and catching, jumping and cutting with scissors — these 
are all activities which are used sometimes for themselves and at other times 
for other ends As runnmg and chmbing become easy and automatic, they 
are used for other ends, integrated with other actions The child runs and 
waves his arms, being a bird, he runs to reach the doll carnage before his sis- 
ter gets It, he chmbs the stairs to get Mommy’s knitting for her, he scrambles 
onto the kitchen counter to find crackem and peanut butter He modifies 
walking and running motions to nde a kiddy car and later a tncjcle 

By the end of the preschool penod, many complex patterns of play have 
been developed from simple forms of motor play, imagination, manipulation 
and perception, but growih is merely off to a good start Mental development 
goes on, building more and more mvolved structures through the interaction 
between child and environment The coordinations of ball throwmg, catching, 
runnmg, counting, and others, can be mtegrated into plajing basketball, base- 
ball and tennis Counung may be used eventually in playing bridge DramaUc 
pla> can be integrated mto acting and wnung 


Persistence of Sensorimotor Play 

Infant play is predominately sensonmotor. smee intellectual growth has not 
progressed beyond the sensonmotor level Although with increasing matunty 
play becomes more differentiated and parts of it more complex, the child 
continues to engage in sensonmotor play So do the adolescent and the adult 
Age IS no selector of who lingers beside a lidal pool to bathe his senses m 
n 1 “''’"■“"‘‘“'“>■"8 fo™. chill, salt and pneUes Anyone nan 

joy maVing a snowball and throwing it Preschool play has a large senson- 
liol ^ yocns children wall noucc Esplota- 

oW c" UT ° of inuiauve The young child touches 

wuh®^ '■S'"')' tiem. even scratches 

obwetrou, 'o =■ 'urge extent, to Uep 

ffn S ° ' !.“? '"'"b'bons are not complete and he often 

e tur”/" W “r ""x Color is important, often 

He cxtnm™nr"Ji‘ 'u clothing and nature 

casual soundmakerswhich\Lcmfoh!s^“a^^^ 

nificance and De\ ehpment of Social Ph} 
the pmchc!irycan'ch iT ““'er infants Dunne 
play tc.ih.r Parents usually recognize some of the benefits of social play 
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Very often they say, as the reason for sending a child to nurseiy school ‘He 
needs playmates Wc want him to learn lo play with other children ” 

The ordmarj course of social play as seen in nursery schools or neighbor- 
hood IS a progression from simple to complex Two year-olds watch others, 
cooperate momentarily, often engage m the same activity as someone else 
(parallel play), such as shoveling or sliding, but they phy m an essentially 
solitary style However, even though th^ may not appear to be interactinc 
there seems to be a satisfaction in just being near each other For instance, "a 
rocking boat is a popular pJaylhing in which a group of )oung children can 
be together They tend to be rough with each other, hitting, pushing, poking, 
grabbing, often seeming to explore each other as things rather than as people 
Of course, they recognize each other as people, but they are in a process of 
finding out the basic chiractenstics of people, especiaJIj of children similar to 
themselves Will this person fall over when I push him'^ What happens when 
I pull that slimy long hair? How does it feci to hug him"* What kind of noise 
does she make'’ Egocentric, he seeks information which will eventually help 
him to grow beyond egocentrism 

At the two year level pushing or hitting with the apparent intent lo hurt 
IS infrequent The pushing and hitling that docs go on is most often for the 
purpose of getting a toy that someone else has Sometimes a child hurts others 
unintentionally because he docs not even recognize them as being there, 
walking into their play, pushing them aside Such actions are egocentric, 
since the child has a limited awareness of himself in relation to the rest of 
the world and is unable to comprehend the siiuition as it is to someone else 
Gradually interchange grows more frequent, longer, with more cooperauon 
and more conflict With the development of language, more communication 
takes place Two children play togelhcr, talking about what they are making in 
the sand, putting dolls to bed, dressing up, pretending a scene that requires 
two cooperating characters, such as a mother and a baby Groups of three 
children playing together are common between three and six years While three 
seems to be the preferred number, groups do increase up to five or six mem- 
bers, especially at the older ages. 

In the early stages of group play, children fend to move in and out of the 
group without changing the content of the pfay (shifting group pJaj) For 
instance, Tom, Hal and Barbie were digging and making dnbblc castles near 
the water’s edge Barbie took her periwinkles to visit the hermit crab that Tom 
and Hal were tending m the pool between ihcir castles Just as Barbie took 
of! to find another hermit crab, Sally settled down beside Barbie s castle to keep 
the pool from filling in Later Barbie returned, all four played for a few minutes 
and then Tom and Hal departed, leaving Barbie nnd Sally with all three castles, 
pools and wild life Play groups are more stable in the older preschool years, 
as activities become more structured and complex Conflicts over toys decrease 
as children learn how to take turns and as their behavior becomes more 
flexible, with more possibilities for action 
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Growth in social behavior comes not from imposing one’s will on others 
or submitting to a stronger person but from perceiving the other person’s 
needs and desires and letting him understand yours, communicating your judg- 
ments and values and perceiving his, meeting human needs, discovering 
common purposes [1] This statement is reminiscent of Erikson’s sense of 
intimacy a stage which flowers in the late teens and early twenties, but, like all 
the stages of personality development, has beginnings in childhood Here, in 
preschool play, can be seen the beginnings of intimacy with peers, in the 
integrative behavior that takes place Several studies have been concerned with 
the problem of what is constructive or integrative play m the early years and 
and of how it is infiucnced When their playmates show distress, preschool 
children exhibit some understanding and make some attempts to comfort 
those in trouble Sympathetic behavior increases during the preschool years 
and also shows wide individual dilTcrenccs [22] An inquiry into conditions of 
sympathetic behavior showed that it was strongly influenced by what the child 
was doing, thinking and feeling at the moment Some of the conditions which 
enhance basic sympathetic responses between playmates go back to experiences 
in the family [15] Preschool children’s consideration for others develops most 
readily when parents do the asserting of power over their children while point 
ing out the consequences of children’s behavior toward other people (Parent- 
child relationships are discussed m the following chapter ) 

Leadership is integrative, if by leadership is meant the opening up of 
possibilities for action which others choose to lake A leader in these terms is 
not always the one m tlie flashiest role (or even, in later life, the president of 
the club) but the one who has ideas, skills and resources which facilitate play 
Thus leading m one situation docs not mean leading m all types of play or walh 
all groups of children ^ 


Compliant behavior was studied in three to-five year olds m a nursery 
school [2] using time sample observations Compliance was defined as the 
frequency and alacrity with which the children acceded to the commands 
and supcstions of other persons" Degree of comphance with peers was not 
ound to be related to intelligence, nor was there a sex difference The most 

S ''''P emotional support from other 

children than did the less compliant children The most compliant tended 

comnh-in? ='Sf7“'''%f"''/»'"miiling with their peers than did the least 
pccr^omnln foPownS dillerences in social behavior between 

MW s?™ n" "“"“’"Pbant children were found to be stabs 

enc rev evil '"flueneed by others, has higher 

IS more sueeeslhr'' “"<i uninhibited, is more distractible, 

warmer friendlier Jl praise and attention from others, is 

more relaxed and ei more cmphaUc sensitivity to others’ feelings, appears 

urcxhtus1e« tulT‘"/n“'“' "S"’’ “"“*1=, IS less of a perfection 

school, complying wnh’pleK sJSi’ed 

rather than in nee i ^“med to occur in a give and tahe situauon 

of dominance and submission The child who mahes many 
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sucgcsfons for play ,s Holy .0 be a ch.Id who frequently agrees w.th the 
suggestions of others It is noteworthy that the dnidren ' 

greatest degree of comphanec with peers were also high in the diaractenst 

of mental healili ... r ninvmtitfc 

While children grow more choosy svith age. they do “ 

during the preschool years They can tell serbally “ 

best and then proceed to choose desired ones f“' “f 
school, cs en showing some consistency over a ^riod | . 

Preschool social behavior has also been studied in '■^2?' Tb 
reling, fighting and hostility A certain amount of "V „ot yet learned 

in any group of young Semnee:%ulh.ng! puLg and 

subtler ways of resolving conflids an contacts 

hitting arc comon types of quarreling c avi quarrels, 

a preschool child mahes wi.li his " wire tolnd Ire Lly to 

as well as integrative ■'''’'““'’''''P! ' ' , cien together Most quarrels 

quarrel than were children who “I P, fewer quarrels than 

started over possessions [3] P' increasing social skills However, 

younger ones, as might be ctpectcd conllicts lasted longer and involved 
when the older children had 2."' 1 ,han did conllicis among younger 
more aggression, retaliation and talking . j,ces, recovenng quickly 
children Children settled ^ are times when children 

and showing little resentment solving conllicts, and there are 

benefit from adult help in prev 8 Blount of such help 
individual children who need a con hostility have been found 

Sea diHerences in quarrelmg. 22“ J^^jes's that boys are 

in several studies [3, 11.211 CPT^^ ^rton gnls Boy-boy groups 
more quarrelsome, aggressive tmdm222t'he“ nursery ,,„ool. boy-gnl 

took part in the largest did the least quarreling Ind- 

groups the nest number and gi g g j,onnict with each other and 

vidual children dilTcr greatly as B of quan-eling, one child took 

as to how often they do so n ^ ,„o*childrcn participated in sis quarre s 
part in 132 aggressive situations, two h P 5 ,„,cd no 

?ach, one child was the aggressor 59 times, 

conflicts at all [4] omrifex as children learn not only more su e 

Social play becomes more comp t^gy develop 

ways of approaching and F * and imagination Play is the arena 

m motor coordination, language, P developed, often simultaneously 

m which all of these Buha^^ o„d discussed separately only because t e 
The vanous patterns are an y 

whole picture IS too eompheated to deu 

SIGNIFICANCE OF way that infant propornons 

Preschool thmUng '22nmn « beautiful Imagmame behavior gives t e 
are “cute”, preschool imay 
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preschool child a special place in the adult’s heart Adults look wistfully at 
young children’s original interpretations of commonplace events, their fresh, 
bright paintings poetry and free wheeling dramatics Almost every adult has 
at least a fleeting memory of being that kind of person himself “Every child 
an artist ’’ ‘ The magic years “ The golden years of childhood ” What happens 
to imagmation*^ 


ImasinaUon A s Part of the Sense of Imiiatn e 

Having developed a firm sense of autonomy and a consequent concept of 
himself as a person the child wants to find out what he can do To this end, 
he explores the world through his senses, through thinking and reasoning and 
through imagination In most situations, of course, these three instruments of 
exploration are combined The essential part played by imagination, however, 
is probably least understood and appreciated Through imagination, the young 
child tries on the roles of the important people m his world, the people who 
do things which he might some day do Most vntal of all are the roles of his 
parents, and these are the parts he plays first and most often, especially the 
part of the parent of the same sex 'l^c child imagines being and/or replacing 
the parent of the same sex In doing so, he imitates some of the parent’s be- 
havior and thinking, including his standards and goals His own conscience 
develops through this activity, modeled upon the parent’s, encouraged by his 
desire to be the parent Gradually, through interaction with both parents, the 
youngster faces the facts that he can neither be nor replace his parent and that 
he himself can one day be a parent through growing up and behaving lO 
grownup ways He is continually fascinated by the cxplorauon of adult roles, 
which he does first and foremost through dramatic play, but also through 
literature and fantasy and even through dancing, pamlmg and other creative 
media 

Guilt IS a necessary product of the developing sense of initiative, as the 
diild changes from a simple pleasure-seeker to a complex self-regulator 
Enkson 19, p 256] expresses it thus 


Here ihe most fateful split and transformation in the emotional powerhouse 
a split tow cen potential human glorv and potential total destruction 
becomes forocr divided in himself The in<tjnct fragments 
^ich before lud enhanced the grouih of his infantile body and mind now 
Wmc divided into an infantile set v^hich perpetuates the exuberance of growth 
^lenua s. and a parental set which supports and increases self-observation 
scU-guidance and self punishment 


appeases and allajs some of the conflicts 
"hich desires and the 
conscience) When his consaence punishes him too 

einress^m ih a imagination Not onlj docs 

eiprcssion through some creative medium make him fee! better, it is a vaj of 
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solving problems Imagmalion is also a poivcrfui means of pushing aggressively 
oul into llic world and incorpotaUng some of it into himself 

If life’s problems arc solved satisfaclonly during the years when im-igination 
predominates, then a residue of imaginative activity and a resource of initia- 
tive remain, to enliven, sparkle, inspire and push throughout the rest of life 
Such a person will get fresh ideas and will not be afraid to cxperinient with 
them Even though he has attained objectivity, his thinking and feeling will 
be so flexible that he will be able to take off on flights of imagination Both 
creativity and true recreation have their roots in ifnaginative phy 

fmagina//o/iAs a Part of Intellccnial Dexelopmeni 

In us simplest form, imagining; consists of representing some part of outer 
reality by an inner image Without the abiJit> to use images as representations, 
man would forever stay in the sensorimotor stage of intellectual development 
Tlie first indications of imilaiivc and imaginative pta> occur m babies during 
the final period of the sensorimotor stage, when the child imitates his own past 
actions in very simple, concrete ways Thus he shows that he has mental 
images of these actions for instance, he pretends to go to sleep, curling up in 
the doll bed or on a pillow, shutting hts eyes momcntarilj He pretends to eat, 
perhaps taking a real (ick of sand or other make believe food He iinitates the 
actions of others, especially his mother He hugs and loves dolls and soft 
animals, feeds them, washes them and puis them to bed As he grows older, he 
uses these incidents in playing house, school or hospital, games that last 
much longer than the playing of the first simple incidents 
Piaget [26] shows how s>mbolic games art an important part of the 
prcconccptual period The transition from the sensorimotor penod to precon 
ceptual IS marked by using symbolic patterns with new objects Jacqueline, 
having pretended to sleep and pretended to cry, made her toys sleep and cry 
Later she pretended to play with 1 cousin (who was not there) and then to be 
the cxTCfsrrr Symbolic pfsy ccpfcsortts cxpertcaccs Ihc oMd Jws had and the 
meaning that they have for him It also can be what the child wants life to be 
Egocentric, the child becomes submerged m action, loses awareness of himself 
as separate from the play, and lives in the role that he is dramatizing The 
very act of living in that other role, however, leads him away from egocen 
trism, because it lets him see and feel how it is to be that other person or dog 
or airplane As mental groivth continues through the prcconccptual stage, 
through symbolic play as well as other experiences, egocentmm gives way to 
objectivity Piaget calls imaginative play ‘the purest form of egocentric and 
symbolic thought" [25, p 127) Symbols, he says, arc needed as Jong as 
egocentric action prevails, since ready-made language is inadequate for the 
child s purposes Language, being the product of society, cannot express all 
the experience and needs of the individual child nor can the child master the 
language enough to serve him very flexibly 
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TYPES OF IMAGINATIVE PLAY 

The major forms of imaginative expression in early childhood are discussed 
in this section Anyone who works with young children needs to know a great 
deal about the development and guidance of imagination The following 
comments are mtended only as an introduction to the topic 


Fantasy 

Everyone does some thmkmg which is undirected, free, somewhat symbolic 
and difficult or impossible to put into words Sometimes it is called daydream- 
ing Fantasy, imaginative thinking and symbolic thinking all refer essentially 
to this kind of behavior Since people engaging in fantasy are not paying atten- 
tion to the multiplication lesson that may be in progress, teachers have tradi- 
tionally looked upon daydreaming with disfavor Research m children’s think- 
ing shows, however, that fantasy has an essential role to play Through her 
studies on imagination in Australian and Enghsh children, Gnffiths [12] came 
to see fantasy and symbolic thinking as useful and adaptive ways of coping 
with life’s problems Instead of being a waste of time, a blank or a pursuit 
of pleasure, imagination is a way of dealing with reality which is particularly 
appropriate for the young child He can, of course, direct his thoughts to a 
limited extent, but this free-rcinmg, personal, inner method of symbolic play 
is his natural medium of action He makes objective contact with reality and 
then cmplo>s fantasy [12, p 174] 


Like those simple ammalculae that stretch out long pseudopodia into the 
surrounding water in search of food, retiring afterward into a state of apparent 
passivity while digestion takes place, so does the child seek experience, and, 
having come into contact with reality m some form, retires within himself to 
understand and consolidate what he has acquired He cannot tackle a problem 
all at once immediately, even such problems as seem insignificant to us This is 
surely the meaning of childhood, time is needed for adaptation 


Griffiths conducted a series of 20 interviews with each of 50 five-year-olds 
in situauons where the child played freely with drawing materials and was 
encouraged to say anything he wished Ink blots and an imagery test were 
used in addition to the recording of what the child said For the first few days, 
comments were controlled and rcality-adaptcd After three or four days, 
nearly all children revealed evidence of fantasy At first, items appeared 
\h^ u ''"^'‘"Scraent. but gradually the elements were Jinked. 

the whole content became complex and closely knit The 
rroblcriT^, <lc«lop,ns m rchuon to the child's 

and obicrtise mt “ cgoccntnc point of view to a more socialized 

Icne teSt me ael' T '» ■""stratc this process, there follosvs a rather 
inng. repetime account front CnlTiths 112, pp 175-1771 of stones told 
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by Diet, reflecting on the subject of possessions and the best ways of 
coming to own the things that he wants The repetitive nature of this account 
demonstrates the ways in which fantasy operates, working over and over 
Ideas, varying them, returning to a theme, adapting it and moving on to a 
solution of the problem 

First phaie Theft 

1 (Third day of the work ) “TTicrc was an old man and he had some 
greengages And there was a great big giant, and he came and pinched all 
those greengages, and went away to his house And this man he went to his 
house too ” 

2 (Also on third day ) “And once upon a time there was a lady and she 
had some eggs And she was eatmg these eggs, and an old man came along, and 
he saw her eating them, so he went up to her and pinched ’em all ’’ 

3 (Fifth day ) ‘ Once upon a time there was a burglar and he stole some- 
thing And so the copper saw him and this copper took him to prison He stole 
a watch and the man was hitting him ” 

The three stones just given represent what may be called the first phase 
At first there is the idea of theft successfully earned out In the third story 
two days later he is doubtful already of the advisability of the method, for 
in spite of extenuating circumstances a thief is punished He hastens to the 
next phase 

SeconH phate Goods purchased 

4 (Also on fifth day ) “Once there was a lady and she had some eggs, and 
a man came down the street, and he wanted some So he went to the stall 
where the lady teuglil hers, and he got some and he ate ’em all up ” 

5 “Some old man had some greengages, and be ate ’em all up, and he 
said, ‘They’re good I think I’ll go and buy some more ’ " 

6 (Sixth day ) “Once upon a time there was a lady running down the street 
with some apples, and a man wanted some too And so he asked the lady 
where she bought ’em And so he went and bought some ” 

7 (Eighth day ) ‘ Once upon a time there was a lady and a man So this 
man he had some apples, and so this lady wanted some And she asked him 
where he got his apples so he said out of his garden, and but he didn’t And 
then the lady found out, and she went to the stall where he bought ’em, and 
she found out that he was telling lies ” 

This IS (he end of the second phase in which the desired article is purchased 
In the last story it is interesting to note the emergence of the “garden” idea, 
anticipating the next phase 
Third phase Fnui is gro^ n from seeds 

8 (Ninth day ) “Once upon a time there was a lady, and she was running 
down the street, and she had some apples and a man saw them, and so he 
wanted some So he planted some apple seeds, and some apples grew So he 
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picked ’em up an ate ’em ” He adds reflectively, “Yer might see some worms 
m the mould ” He seems in tbs phase to tbnk the apples grow on the ground 
9 (Tenth day ) “Once upon a time there was a man, and he had some 
apples, and a man on the roof wanted them so he jumped down off the roof 
and he got the apples, and there was an aeroplane So he got in this areoplane 
and went back up on the roof again ” 

In the last story there is a serious regression to the phase of theft, but this 
IS probably sufficiently accounted for by the clever method used The child 
is not, however, satisfied even here with theft, for m the next story he con- 
tinues the third phase 

10 (Eleventh day ) “Once upon a time there was a man and he had some 
pears, and there was a lady and she was running, and she saw these pears and 
she wanted some So she got seeds and planted them, and picked all the pears 
and ate ’em ” 

11 (Also on eleventh day ) “Once there was a man and he had some 
apples and he wanted some more apples to grow And then he planted these 
and some more apples grew, and then he saw these apples growing, and they 
were cooking apples, and so he cooked some ” 

Note here the extension of ideas, first to the planting of seed from one’s 
own apples, and also the added idea of cooking the apples 

12 (Thirteenth day ) “Once upon a time there was a man and he wanted 
some apples So he found an apple seed, and he planted this apple seed, aitd 
some apples grew on a tree *’ 

In stones 8 to 14 he dwells upon the idea of growing one’s own apples 
Next he becomes aware of a new difficulty, as the author of these stones 
suppose one has no garden 

Fourth phase Where to plant’ 

15 (Sixteenth day ) “Once upon a Ume there was a man and he wanted 
some plums And he found a plum seed and so he planted it in another lady’s 
garden And he went And the lady said (angrily), ‘Where’s that plum tree 
come from'’’ So she got a chopper, and chopped it down, and it fell right on 
her head’’* 


Symbolism 

The child s fears and problems arc often symbolized by the toys he chooses 
and by the content of his irangmativc games Discovering an analogy between 
bjects and situations, he invests one as a symbol for the other The story 

Krrsn^l Ui Copynstit © 1935 , Roullcdse i 
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of five-year-old Joyce lllusirates (his process [12, pp 141-148] Jovce and 

oro thy were sisters whose father had died two years earlier More recently 
two neighbor children had died, one of them being their playmate, Dorothy L* 
Joyce sometimes went on errands for Dorothy L-’s mother, who called Joyce 
‘ my little girl” and sometimes acted as though Joyce had taken Dorothy L ’s 
place Joyce was rivalrous with her sister Dorothy, a delicate child who 
received fussing and petting from their parents Joyce had a china doll which 
was to her a little girl, and after Dorothy L 's death, a dead little girl When 
telling the thoughts that came into her mmd during a series of play interviews, 
Joyce disclosed that Dorothy L’s mother had allowed her to see the dead 
child m her coffin, where ‘ she was like a china doll ” Shortly after this time, 
sister Dorothy became ill and had to go to the hospital At this point, her 
daddy and Dorothv L disappeared from Joyce's dreams and convcrsition 
She became afraid of her china doll Instead of taking it to bed with her, she 
put it on n chair Waking m the night she wanted to take the doll into bed. 
but was afraid that a mouse might get her They might get my dolly and get 
her eyes out with their claws ” 

Thus Joyce pushed away (he reality of her father's death and her sister's 
frightening disappearance, centering her fears upon an object, the doll, which 
she used to symbolize all these disturbing occurrences The doll had formerly 
been a comforting object She was still dealing with ihal object m the day 
time, although not at night, when fears were most oppressive Perhips she 
was hanging onto the possibility of getting control of the whole terrifying 
situation through the doll, which served as such a powerful symbol 

Summarizing the functions of symbolic thinking or fantasy m the life of 
the child, Griffiths 112, p 187J makes several points Fantasy is the normal 
means of problem solving Problems are attacked indirectly, often symboli- 
cally The child is only vaguely aware of what he is trying to do The problem 
IS solved piecemeal, through a senes of solutions The process results m both 
acquisition of information and a change of attitude The change of attitude 
IS from personal and egocentric toward socialized and objective 

Dramatic Play 

Dramatic play, or pretending, is a kind of symbolism A child can pretend 
by himself, on a very simple level, as docs the toddler who pretends to cal 
and sleep Or a child can carry on dramatic play with other children The 
make-believe play of children under three is largely personification, such as 
talking to dolls and other objects, imitative use of objects such as drinking 
cups, and taking part m such situations as a bath or a traffic game Between 
three and five, children arc more active with materials and engage m more 
frequent, lonccr and more complex imapnativc games f20I A nursery school 
or kindergarten is likely to entertain a game of exploring the moon m which 
several astronauts build with large blocks and packing cases and planks, store 
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much pretend food and drink and go through several days of launching, flying 
and landing The following half-hour-long incident is rather typical of four- 
year-olds m nursery school 

Bill and Grant were digging with shovels in the dirt in a far corner of the 
yard They piled the dirt in a mound against the fence Both looked excited 
Grant said. We 11 have a pile way up to the sky Bill asked, ‘ How long will 
It take to get down to the bottom’’ Grant replied "All night and all day and 
all night ’ 

Bill accepted the answer without comment Another boy came over to watch 
the digging Bill exclaimed m a high voice, “We smell a bad bear and a good 
bear here So it s very dangerous We re going to find the bears in China I sleep 
with the bears at night I lock them m a cage tight Then I turn out the light " 
Bill and Grant went into the building and came out with a small bottle of 
water They poured it on the roots which had been exposed by the digging 

Put the poison on my roots, too Bill told Grant ' Kill them all ’’ 

The teacher told the boys it was time for milk Sitting on the bench m the 
coat room Bill leaned towards Kit and told him earnestly, "The good bears and 
the bad bears both know me, but only the good bears know you, cause I ve 
known ’em longer than you have And do you know what happened one night’ 
A bad bear visited me [30] 


An incident is rarely a pure example of one kind of play or another In 
this bit of play. Bill and Grant practice the coordinations of digging, try on 
the roles of explorers going to China and explore the nature of bears and 
feelings toward bears Bill seems to be getting the upper hand of a fear of 
bears, or perhaps of a less specific fear which he has chosen bears to sym- 
bolize The power of imagination makes water into poison, and the little boys 
can use that poison to kill roots Probably the roots symbolized a fear or a 
threat 

Between two and a half and six and a half, children use increasingly more 
hostility m their dramatic play They also use more and more language m 
these games A study of 108 children in this age range concluded that dramatic 
play language and dramatic play hostility were important modes of social 
intercourse and influence [21] In other words, the playful expression of anger 
m make-believe situations, plus imaginative verbal expression, constitute useful 
social skills for preschool children 


A fcclmg of pleasure, exertement and sat.sfact.on seems to accompany 
n “■nniCTt that Iwo-year-olds laugh when they 
.m,tatc and pretend B.ll and Grant were noted to be excited These feelings 

In hehTot'eil I h P'oWera solving and releasing of tensions 

withhisworld ‘"°^P'“y’P* ’’'"'ft's seem obvious Intcractmg creatively 
rd fmiag ■ goes along with exploring 
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Imaginary Playmates 

fmagmary companions of preschool children have long intrigued students 
of behavior A frequent production of children in the stage of developmc 
imagination and initiatne, imaginary playmates can be human or animal' 
neetmg or Jong endunng, single or multiple, ideals or scapegoats Studies 
report a quarter to a third of children as having imaginary companions The 
children who create these playmates come in as great a variety as the imacinaiy 
creatures themselves, strongly suggesting that the creations serse the needs of 
the children Bright children are somewhat more likely to lia^c imaginary 
companions (or to tell about them) than are children of bclou-avcrage wfellh 
gcnce Girls are more prone than boys to create their own playmates [18, pp 
342~344] A study of college students who had had imaginary companions 
in childhood showed them to have tendencies toward highcr-than ascrage 
grades and toward cooperation, friendships and the experiencing of strong 
feelings and emotions [8] 


Creative Language 

Stones and poems arc imagimtixe in both the giving and rccci\mg Sym* 
bolism and beauty can be noted m the form as well as tlie content Teachers 
of young children, and sometimes parents, regard their telling of poems and 
stones as creative activity Although there is no definite prooi that listening 
and perhaps writing down (he story encourages the child to further expression, 
adults who work \vith preschool children generally believe that this is so 
Rhythm and imagery arc apparent in this moon song, chanted and enjoyed by 
Ellen at two and a half 


Crescent, crescent, crescem. crescent, 
Crescent goes to sleep crescent wales up 
Ballic, bailie, ballic ballic. 

Bailie goes lo sleep batlicwalesup 


Sometimes one story will reveal progress m solution of emotional problcmv 
Four*) car-old Susan used the following tile with which to struggle 5)inbo!i- 
cally with confusion, fear, good and bad 


Once Susan was in a theater seeing a grown up movie The ladv who 
giving the movie said. ’ Our magic fairy who »s asleep will Jnve to come «ui “ 
And so the magic fairy wole up and came out She chased evTf>hod> down 
ihc stairs and made evcrjNxJj dance down the stairs She claved me down the 
stairs yvhen vie went oul. *he spoXt to each i^rson as Ihev went out the door 
and I do not know what she v»«l to ibe dhet peorle. hm she satd thmo me. 
“Yog did dance down the stairs hul you did nol like it " She said that she d fo 

back in the htnlding and /ormeiostay there 

Sl.c chased me m front of ihe Cm car r^rktd outside tf< ihca'er Ihcn I 
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started to run up across the bridge as quictl) as I could Then I just had time 
to sneak into a house and hide When the good fair> came up, pat a pat, 
pat a pat making a funnj pat a pat pat a pat pat a pat noise So I just had 
time to sneak up into my own house on Giles St and lock the door when the 
good fairy came up and went ding dong ding-dong on my door bell I would 
not open it or Mummy or Daddy or my sister, so the fairy could not get in 
Then the fairy went up and down flying on top of my roof, for she thought 
that my house would burn down if she did But it did not There was a good 
fairy inside my house And she the good fairy, would not let my house burn 
down for she took away the bad fairy s wand, and would not return it So the 
bad fairy died because fairies die when their wands arc taken away And so 
that was the end of the bad fairy and we all lived happily ever after 

Often the expression of fears and problems helps to minimize them Adults 
know how much it helps to talk to a fnend about a bad expenence, past or 
anticipated Young children often do not know exactly what is bothering 
them, or if they do, they cannot express it straightforwardly To express it in 
a story or poem or m another artistic medium can relieve tension, clarify the 
trouble and help the youngster to find solutions 

Sometimes hostility shows through the symbols, even when the comment 
IS understood by all to be imaginary and not a real threat This five-year-old 
shows a certain flair for creative imagery, violent as his product is 

1 11 push you out the window and you 11 make a mess on the pavement and 
my Daddy will scrape you up with a knife and spread you on bread and eat 
you Then he 11 vomit you up 

Humor 


Humor is an intellectual process which reduces anxiety Developmentally, 
the first joke is the game of peek a boo, which dramatizes the baby’s anxiety 
over his mother’s disappearance, then presumably reduces his tension Joking 
makes psychological pain bearable, expresses fears and wishes which cannot 
be faced directly and gratifies forbidden desires One of man’s most creative 
achievements, humor partakes of both language and gesture, with emphasis 
on gesture dunng the preschool period Humor depends on flexibility of 
though , which the preschool child possesses to u very limited extent The 
punch line, so important to adult jokes, is beyond his cogml.ve poners There 

sX’.n" 

hou h me , T '"""y ■" "■= ^'ntphety of h.s jokes A1 

“rrclr ed 2 Furthermore, preschool humor ts too 

ak«reeedenr “> fdfUs Ineongm.ty 

o thc^un “"hough surpnse can add 


Falling down is often hilarious, 
Tlic person suddenly gets into the 


since It includes both aspects of the joke 
wrong position, m the wrong relationship 
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10 Ihe floor A fillip is added by Ihe involvement ot the whole body m the 
situation Language johes tend to be in the form of calling objects or events 
by inappropriate names, cspeciall) forbidden words, such as bathroom terms 
Long rambhng (pointless to adults) stones miy be offered and accepted as 
jokes, since the surprise element is not essential These lengthy tales often 
concern creatures falling down falling apart and growing together again, 
getting lost and found hurl and well, hiring toilet accidents or performing 
deliberate excretions Underlying young children’s jokes arc their envy of adult 
size, power and privileges worries over the wholeness and safety of their 
bodies, resentment of adult control in the face of their own autonomy strivings, 
aggressne impulses which frighten them I33J 

h/usfc ijftd Dance 

Creativity exists both in performance and m enjoying the music and dancing 
of otJiers in these areas, as in other parts of the preschool child’s expenence, 
exploration is vital A rich environment offers opportunities to expenment with 
sound and gesture and with putting them together Infants enjoy and respond 
to songs By two, the child who has had some experience with singing will 
listen to others and will sing spontaneously as he plays He likes action songs, 
in which he responds to words with gestures He joins in with a few words 
as others smg His first efforts to sing with a group will probably not be well 
coordinated, but the> soon lead to his being able 10 follow along with others’ 
singing Soon he recognizes and asks for certain songs and recognizes various 
pieces of music [13, pp 284-285] Creative expression flows when the few 
necessary facilities arc present — a chance to listen, a chance to smg, the 
simplest of instruments to play (easy to make from scrap materials [24, p 13}) 
a group with whom (o play, sing and dance, experience to play, sing and dance 
about In a simpler society, a child can grow into the music and dance of his 
parents, watching, imitating, being taken through the motions and joining 
m adult dances and music groups when he is sufficiently grown up In complex 
western culture, it often takes an adult with special skill and understanding 
to appreciate anef /aciilrafc ffte young^'cAfftfs ensrOOTS' nr mastc -sad eftTOce 
In the machine age many children see little of rhythmic muscular activity 
which seems to them worth imitating In contrast, primitive children experi- 
ence the rhythms of weaving, grinding and chopping In a preschool day camp 
dancing grew out of the small happenings of every day, a Moon Time Dance 
when the children noticed the moon in the daytime sky, The Sunflower Dance, 
created by a four-year-old and two-ycar-old who found sunfloivers, The Choco- 
late Sellers, dances ot fears, of wonder of God, of cooking f7J The teacher 
found that the higher the emotional content in the thought expressed, the more 
the child seemed to need rhythmic action lo express it With young children 
there was rarely dancing without staging or rhythmic language She told of one 
child who danced her way out of (he fears and obsessions which threalener 
her health 
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With music, as well as dance, young children have potentiality for expres- 
sion and enjoyment, perhaps even more than that of the average adult It has 
been shown that music produces an emotional response m people and a more 
pronounced response in children than in adults, as measured by the galvanic 
skin response [34] 


Creative Materials 

The same statement could be made of young children’s expression through 
paint clay, blocks and other materials TTicsc media ofTer the same types of 
benefits that the child gets from fantasy, dramatic play and creative language 
— increased understanding of the world and his relation to it, expression and 
understanding of his questions and problems, release of emotional tension, 
satisfaction from creating beauty and order Some children get more growth 
and satisfaction from one kind of creative activity, others from another It 
is likely that everybody can derive some benefit from each type of expenence 
And nobody knows, least of all Johnny, whether painting will be Johnny’s 
forte or whether he wll find himself most fully in dramatic arts 
When a child first encounters paint, clay or any other new material, he 
has to explore it, to find out what it is like and what he can do with it (Not 
only children Watch an African graduate student in the first snowfall of the 
North American winter') Set up and limits are important here — “paint goes 
on the paper,’ ‘ blocks are not to throw,” ‘ hold the saw this way ” The very 
act of explonng which represents the first stage m his artistic development is 
satisfyi^ and releasing, especially with tactile materials like clay and finger 
paint The second stage, of seeing patterns or meanings, or enjoying patterns 
from random exploratory acuvity, is a truly imaginative activity Whether the 
long, blobby brush stroke is an elephant’s trunk or a cat’s tail, whether the 
tower of blocks is a missile or a chimney, all depends on the child’s imagmaUve 
use of his own experience and needs In the third stage of arusuc growth, the 
child wll make something, mtcniionally, not necessarily a recognizable re- 
production, but something that symbolizes or represents what he wants 
Figure 8-1 shows a developmental sequence in drawing 


ENRICHMENT OF PRESCHOOL LIFE 

Supplements to the home, tn the 
of nursery school, kindergartens, church schools and play groups pro- 

made between thcm'lnd^£y”nure'^S7attw^ organized a distinction was often 

care to the children of working mo^er^ thi- ® institutions which gave custodial 
children. In recent yean the plan for young 

many contemporary day nuwrS «^^^ of name only since 

grams and some “nursery schools" dn centers have excellent education pro- 

injury In the material that follows s^vall Protect children from physical 

c will use tne term nursery school 
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rjgure &-1. Age changes sn artistic expression, from exploration of medium 
(scribbling) to clear representation (Reprinted by permissiM fwm S L- Ham- 
mond, ef al , Good Schools for Ya»ng Children New York The Macmillan Com 
pany. 1963 ) 


vide places where children can reach out to interact with a nurturani world 
Although the kibbutzim of Israel and the intemat of the So\aets take over 
some of the functions that Ameftcan families reserve for themselves, schools 
for young children m this country a*® ^^^ed on the idea of adding to the 

child’s hfc opportunities which his fatraly cannot give him 
Even today, many people still hold the view that the preschool years arc 
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a time when the child 3 ust plays, waiting to be old enough to start learning 
lessons v\hich really count Even mothers who spontaneously enhance their 
children’s intellectual and personality development arc often surpnsed when 
they learn of their own vital influence Although nursery schools have been 
operating in the United States ever since 1921, the public has neither under- 
stood nor promoted their educational potential Suddenly, however, new social 
trends drew attention to what could be accomplished during the preschool 
years The problem of poverty and cultural depnvation has highlighted the 
growth possibilities which exist in all children during Ihcir first years of life 
Tned-and true methods of nursery school teaching are being leavened by 
expenmentation and implementation of results from new research Efforts to 
help the depnved child are helping all children, by revealing the nature of 
growth and learning dunng the preschool years In this section, we arc going 
to sketch the ways in which an excellent nursery school provides stimulation 
and learning opportunities for all children Next, wc shall discuss the meaning 
of cultural deprivation, the significance of preschool education to the disad- 
vantaged child and examples of preschools recently created to meet the chal- 
lenge of poverty and allied social problems 


I^ursery School Education 

The preschool child is treated as a whole person who grows through dif- 
ferentiation and integration of body, personality and intellect Provisions for 
play, health and growth are carefully planned and maintained Social growlh 
IS promoted by arrangements which facilitate cooperative play and guidance 
which gives into motivations and feelings of oneself and others Equipment 
and program are attuned to the stages of personality growth which dominate 
the preschool years 

Building the sense of autonomy The miniature world which stnkes 
the casual visitor as so cute, is child sized in order that the child can do the 
ITII u'’ snowsuit on the hook that is just the right 

height, his feet touch the floor when he sits on the toilet The child sized 
ihJm ^ occupants can make many decisions for 

d^^sions which turn out to be nght A child selects a puzzle from 
caner An easell with fresh 

Xh fir' on a floor protector 

eq«^LT V Ih” hqus=l.etp,ng comer .s full of 

bl bmtoL a Ir,^ clothes w.th «,de armholes and 

Dig buttons, a lovi bed m which children can snuede with dnlK a sturdt 

teachers aUo hnow 
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trollinj behavior, never at any age, but especially at this time of life, since 
doubt and shame undermine the growth of autonomy Neither is competition 
used as an incentive, since it too would threaten the child s growing sense of 
autonomy 

Discipline m the nursery school is not quite the sime as the disctplme that 
many students and parents have known in thetr lives It is easier to understand 
in terms of the sense of autonomy The teacher sets limits on what the child 
may decide for himself and what he may do She makes the limits cleir and 
sticks to them firmly, giving him freedom with/n them She does not say, 

‘ Wouldn’t you hkc to come indoors now’” She says, "Now it's time to go 
indoors " She does not say, ‘Nice little boys don't grab toys from little girls ” 
She sa>s, “Jill is using the doll carnage now. Tommy You may have it when 
she IS finished Could you use the rocking bed now’" Thus a choice really 
is a choice and a direction is definite The teacher understands that the chil- 
dren will often test the limits she sets, as part of ihcir growing up Because 
the child knows she respccis and accepts him as a person, because he trusts 
her, he can usually accept the limits she sets for him Because he likes her 
and wants to be like her. he often wants to do what he perceives she wants 
Thus discipline in the nursery school is carefully planned and earned out m 
such ways that children can grow m autonomy through successful deciding and 
doing 127, pp 222-247] 

Building initiative and imagination Motivational and intelJectuaJ as- 
pects of growth arc involved here, as this chapter and Chapter 6 have shown 
The nursery school’s stress on creative activities is one of its most vital ways 
of contributing to preschool growth Not only is creativity valuable m itself 
DOW and m the future, but imagination is more than a supplement to controlled 
thought during the preschool years The yovtns, child solves through imagina 
tive processes many problems which he cannot handle by controlled thinking 

Setting him free within comfortable limits, the nursery school invites the 
child to reach out into his world, to explore it vigorously and curiously, to 
imagine himself in a multitude of roles, to create a variety of beauty All of 
this magic is imphcit in the combination of children, raw matenals, space, 
some carefully chosen equipment and teachers who love children and know 
a great deal about them Dramatic play requires only a few simple props, but 
It needs a push at the right moment and hands off at other moments The 
skillful teacher will suggest straightening the comer block before the whole 
post office tumbles down She is quick to produce piper that will do for letters 
for the postman to carry She suggests that Jlonnie could be a customer at the 
stamp window after he has hung on the fringes unable to get into the game 
Managing paints, clay, paste and such is so simple that first time observers 
often see the teacher doing nothing It takes real understanding of initiative 
and imagmauon, however, to let children create freely, often by keeping quiet 
and doing nothing Teachers never * fix up” children s products They accept 
(hem They never draw models to be copied They never tell children what to 
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make with materials They don't say, “What is it'^” They listen to what the 
child spontaneously says about his creations Tlicy show that they realize 
It meant something to him to do what he did 

Initiative and imagination arc stimulated by books, stones, music, trips, 
pets, plants and visitors with special messages for children Such experiences 
provide ideas which arc worked over in dramatic play and creative work with 
materials 

Perhaps it is in the area of initiative and imagination where the nursery 
school supplements the home most generously What home can provide such 
a constant flow of fingerpaint and play dough*’ What mother can arrange for 
a group of peers for daily playmates or be on hand constantly to supervise 
dramatic play constructively'’ Or to play the piano for a group of elephants 
who turn into butterflies'’ Or to take children to sec a hive of bees working 
behind glass'’ Or to arrange for her child to find out how a pipe organ works'’ 
Or to have his teeth cleaned with a group of his friends, attending the dental 


hygiene clinic after a child-orientcd introduction*’ 

Facilitating intellectual dcvclopmcnt The tremendously nch en- 
vironment of the nursery school offers never-ending opportunities for build- 
ing mental structures The child constantly perceives, integrates his percep- 
tions and integrates sensory experience with verbal Recent research indicates 
that nursery schools stimulate mental growth in a variety of ways including 
the following [17] 

Since most preschool children think preconceptually and intuitively, a 
nursery school curriculum is designed to give them problems which they are 
capable of solving Through budding with blocks they learn that two of these 
equal one of (hose and that a square can be divided into two triangles Count- 
ing may result from figuring out how many blocks to bring from this shelf 
and how many from that, when blocks arc kept sorted according to size and 
shape Counting happens m many situations which have real meaning— two 
wokies for each child at snack lime, time before lunch for singing three songs 
How many children go home with Peggy’s mother'’ The workbench is a place 
for dealing with linear measure, roughly, of course, in terms of longer or 
shorter than oT about the same size as The sink is for learning about volume. 
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dren to tall,, to tell her and other children about their experiences and feel- 
uiES New tiords and concepts come from books, stones, sones and the many 
planned new crpcrienccs of nursery school The beautiful books .and satisfy- 
ing storytmics make children look forward eagerly to learning to read to them- 
seues Here is preparation for reading — good speech, something to talk about, 
a Jove of books Here also ts mtellcctual development taking phee through 
language, when children communicate with others and acquire symbols with 
which to think 

Concepts of hme are part of preschool endeavors, even though young chil- 
dren do not handle clironology very objectively Many of their comments and 
questions and much of their play shows efforts to straighten out their ideas 
of lime and to understand liow life changes While educators used to recom- 
mend that the teaching of history be delayed until age eight, a recent publica- 
tion from Teachers College. Columbia University f3IJ, points out that 
preschool children are deeply concerned with the sweeping changes in life 
which have occurred with the passage of time Before they are interested in 
or able to tell minutes by the clock, they hear about dinosaurs, horse and 
buggies, steam locomotives Through play, conversation and thought, children 
svrrange these past events and phenomena into a very rough historical concept 
In India we found that relatively uneducated people would often tell us ‘It 
happened m ancient times," meaning that it happened before Independence 
It could have occurred any time between 3000 b c and 1947 "Ancient times’ 
ts probably the way children think of the past before they have had the ngors 
of history lessons brought to bear upon them The history lessons will be 
richer in meaning it they come after the past has content for the children, 
even though it is content without much chronology 
A recent review of research on teaching in the nurseiy school [28] yields 
considerable evidence that nursery school attendance promotes social, lan- 
guage and intellectual growth The quality of the nursery school seems to make 
a difference in whether such growth can be demonstrated Gains are greatest 
m the children who start with the greatest room for improvement Those from 
homes providing meager stimulation are likely to make the greatest intellectual 
gains 

Cnlliiral Deprivation 

The culture of poverty includes restnciioos which affect every member of 
the family m every aspect of life and development By about two years of age. 
the child IS missing more and more experiences necessary for normal intel- 
lectual growth While it is possible that as a baby, he derived some benefit 
from the stimulation of close quarters, the drawbacks of slum living soon 
affect him [16] Living in a crowded, noisy home, he learns to ignore sounds, 
since few of them have any relevance for him When people speak to him, 
they speak m single words or in short sentences, often in commands He may 
rot discover that everything has a name Lackmg this po^^e^f^l piece of 
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knowledge he does not seek out names, does not add to his vocabulary and 
hence drops farther and farther behind the average child in thinking as well 
as in talking and understanding language Nobody corrects his pronunciation, 
since the adults and older children articulate poorly Inaccurate phonetically 
and grammatically, his speech is not easy for the teacher to understand when 
he goes to school The child then has trouble understanding the teacher, be- 
cause she talks m longer, more complicated sentences than he has heard, she 
sounds her words differently she uses words he does not know and she talks 
about things, places and events which he has never experienced [19] 

Slum homes, in contrast to middle-class homes, offer young children few 
toys and play materials Deprived children may never have the visual and 
tactile stimulation which comes from play with color cones, blocks, nests of 
cubes, puzzles, paints, clay, crayons and paper They lack the emotional satis- 
factions of cuddly toys and the imaginative and social possibilities of dolls, 
housekeeping equipment, costumes and transportation toys Their motor de 
velopment is not encouraged, as it would be through the use of climbing 
apparatus tricycles and large building materials Nature is not seen as orderly, 
beautiful and wondrous, since nature is hardly seen at all Preschool children 
in slum areas rarely go more than a few blocks from home A woman who 
grew up in a slum recalls that as a child, the only beauty she saw was in the sky 
Upon entering first grade, culturally deprived children are at a severe 
disadvantage m many ways, but most seriously in the mam job of the be- 
ginner m school, learning to read Disadvantaged children differ from middle- 
class children in how they perceive the world, m what the teacher’s words 
mean to them, m what they know about themselves First grade is baffling 
to those who lack meaningful experiences with language and ideas, toys and 
places, people and other living things Unable to cope with reading and other 
school activities, the culturally deprived child falls farther behind m second 
grade and still farther as he grows older [5, 6] His IQ declines Somewhere 
around third or fourth grade, he feels hopeless and defeated Intellectually 
and educationally retarded, he is a serious problem to the school and to 
himself 
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to h(s special needs Therefore such schools lay particular stress on teaching 
verbal and perceptual skills, promoting the child’s self concept and self-confi- 
dence, slimuJaling curiosity and building a need for achievement These nur- 
sery schools, in contrast to those for normally advantaged children, usually 
structure their programs more, providing for a great deal of adult-child inter- 
action Already such schools hive been successful m raising measured IQ 
[29, 32h preventing progressive rctirdition in school f6. 29]" and improving 
children’s language self expression attention spin, alertness and social be- 
havior [32] Various projects ire experimenting with a vanctj of techniques 
For example, a project at the University of Chicago [29] conducted preschool 
programs in at least six different paifcms companng the results as to IQ gam 
and other changes m the children (A fairly conventional nursery school did 
as well as or better thin any others ) An example of a Michigan project [32] 
IS given tn some detail, so as to show how a successful one is conducted 
Culturally deprived Negro children were selected on the basis of community- 
wide tests Experimental and control groups were matched in IQ, degree of 
cultural deprivation, age, sex and number of working mothers The control 
group was left exactly ns it had been The experimental group was given a 
siimuhting educational program which included nurseiy school and home 
experience guided by the nursery school teacher The curriculum was con 
cemed with overcoming deficits in these areas language concept formilion 
use of symbols, learning set, inquiry, attention and focusing visual awareness 
and discrimination, environmental knowledge Techniques of stimulating 
language developntcnt, for example, were planned in order that each area of 
operation would offer language stimulation In the music and sound areas, 
children recorded their speech on a tape recorder and plajcd it back In the 
doll comer, thej held conversations m dramatic play and over toy telephones 
Playing airport, they had to communicate with the control tower On field 
trips, teachers encouraged conversation about what they saw Science ex- 
periences stimulated questions and comments 

Results were observable and mcasunbic ProbabI> the most conclusive 
change in the experimental group, from fall to spring was a change in Stan- 
ford-Bmet IQ from 74 to 92, a highly significant difference The control group 
measured 76 m the fall and 81 in the spring showing no statistically significant 
change Qualitative differences in the experimental children were noted In the 
beginning, their speech was scant, indistinct and made little sense By spring, 
they talked freely, expressing ideas and questions Books were no longer 
meaningless objects, but favorite items Curiosity blossomed and exploration 
increased greatly From mechanical manipulation of art materials, the children 
progressed to creative expression and representation They grew interested in 
vvTiting, especially their own names Increased afteniion spans were noted, with 
many hyperactive, distractible children showing greater ability to concentrate 
Each child was visited once a week in his home by his teacher, who brought 
materials, worked with him and tried to involve his mother m working and 
playing with him also Parents, both fathers and mothers, came to group 
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meetings, showing a high level of interest and cooperation The study yielded 
findings on parents as well as on children Most important, the investigators 
found that it was possible to operate an educational program in the homes of 
culturally depnved preschool children The response of the mothers varied 
from great enthusiasm and cooperation to neutrality Small discussion groups 
were possible too, with fathers becoming involved There was extremely wide 
vanaUon among lower class Negro parents m what had been thought to be a 
homogeneous group It was found that the factors which correlated most highly 
with a child’s progress m school were the parents’ use of ideas and suggestions 
from the nursery school Thus the value of the home based part of the program 
was established as very sigmficant 

At least one preschool ennchment program [10] includes the mother in an 
educational situation dunng the whole time during which their children are at 
school As they leam and develop themselves, the mothers offer more to their 
children in the way of stimulation, understanding and encouragement Thus 
the special enrichment nursery school follows the general principle held by 
the conventional school, that preschool education is a supplement to the 
family, not a competitor 


Project Head Start and Related Programs 
As a vital part of the war on poverty, the Office of Economic Opportunity 
established nursery school programs for poor children m all 50 states and 
Puerto Rico Day care programs are also being expanded, and more are 
being established, largely under the auspices of the Children’s Bureau Based 
on findings from research on cultural depnvauon, the Head Start program was 
planned to promote not only intellectual growth m children but sound physical 
development, enhanced personality growth and an improved family situaUon 
for all children involved [23] This very ambitious program required a quick 
mobilization of all the resources which could be brought to bear The idea 
caught the public fancy, partly because preschool children are appealing to 
^most evciyone and also because the positive nature of it was heartening 
instead of doing an extensive repair job on the ravages of poverty, it would 
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poor had rarefy been abfc to go to kindergnrien because transportaiion was 
proMded m onl> one direction The middle-class mothers took their children 
to school or called for them as neccssar). but unless a poor child lived withm 
'valking distance, he had to stay home After four weeks of Head Start, one of 
the mothers chaired a meeting at which about a third of the mothers and 
scseral fathers decided that they must have kindergarten education for their 
children Further meetings were held, petitions assembled and orderly pressure 
brought to bear on the school commiUcc. TrsnspoTiaUDii wa? arranged not 
onl> for the clnJdrcn of the poor, but for all children who needed it 

SUMMARY 

Pla>, the mam occupation of the young child is his mode of learning new 
patterns of thought, feeling and action and of integrating them While senson- 
motor play persists throughout life, socnl and imigmative play become in- 
creasingly influential upon the preschool chifd*s development 

Carl) social play involves exploration of other children as objects and as 
persons Panllel phy, typical of two-year-olds, meins engaging m the same 
activity with little interaction other than watching and imitating Interactions 
between young children are temporary and fleeting, increasing as children 
mature The earliest group play is loosely structured, permitting children to 
shift in and out of the activity easily Sympathetic and cooperative behavior 
occur in young children Leadership involves opening possibilities for activities 
to others and integrating their play Quldren vary considerably m the degree 
to which they can and will fit m with the phy of others Quarrels arc common 
when conflicts occur, but most quarrels are settled rather simply, with little 
aftermath As children grow older, they tend to quarrel less frequently but 
more aggressively 

Imagination, the key to preschool personality development, complements 
controlled thinking Through mental images, the child represents experiences 
and objects to himself He invents symbols to stand for the images and uses 
those symbols in his thinking As he acquires language, he is able to think 
more and more with the words which his culture gives him as representatives 
of experiences and objects In imagination, however, he continues to use some 
of his own private symbols, and to invent more for his own purposes, m 
fantasy, symbolic thinking and dreams Other forms of imaginative expression 
include dramatic play, in which human relationships and roles are explored, 
creative language, which produces stones and poems and humor, which reduces 
anxiety Young children perform and enjoy in all fields of art, music, dance, 
painting and sculpture Children use all forms of imagination in solving 
problems and m expressing their iJioughts and feelings 

Schools for young children supplement homes by providing constructive 
play opportunities An excellent nursery «Aool (preschool) offers an environ- 
ment m which the sense of autonomy and the sense of initiauve are nurtured 
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Guidance and discipline provide bmits within which the child can make sue 
cessful decisions and free choices Intellectual development is promoted 
through a nch variety of ’^ensory expenences, available m contexts which 
lead to conceptualization The learning of language is encouraged Preschools 
ha\e a special contribution to make to culturally disadvantaged children, who 
are going to school m mcreasing numbers Ennchment programs have been 
successful in raising IQ improving language concepts, self-concepts, self 
confidence and cunosity and m pre\enting progressive retardation m the ele 
mentary school The preschool must work with the family, as well as the 
child if the child is to gam maximum benefit from his school 

Federal projects in preschool education day care, health and family welfare 
are based on the conviction that the preschool years offer the most promising 
opportuniUes for breaking the cycle of poverty These projects emphasize the 
promotion of normal healthy growth before drastic remedial measures 
become necessary 
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An increasing complexity of feelings and emotions accompany the child's 
growing \anety of interactions with people and objects At the same time, he 
Icams to understand and control his emotions, although not completely, of 
course He maV.es a beginning m the long process of learning to behave and 
to feel m ways which are acceptable to himself and to society At the begin- 
ning of the preschool period, he has some concept of himself as a physical 
object in space, by the end of this time, he can think of himself as a person- 
among persons He is affected by the rcligious-philosophical orientation of his 
family and his culture 


EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

EmoUonal development in infancy was discussed m Chapter 5, under the 
headings love, fear and anger Since further diflcrenUalion of emotions takes 
place during the preschool period, jealousy, in airy and acgression also become 
significant 


Lo\e 

The discussion of love m mtancy pointed out that love, at all ages, insolves 
delight in being with, desire to be with and desire for contact and response 
front another person Early in the course of development, certainly by the time 
the baby becomes a toddler, love includes another dimension, the desire to 
give to the o*er person, eapressed m attempts to promote his happiness and 
ernl^M® A"" to be with the love object, was 
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Parental Lo\ e 

General emotional atmosphere in ihc family is ordinarily thought to affect 
the well-being of the young child A demonstration of this relationship is 
offered by a study of parental tensions in relation to child adjustment [4] 
Seventy-six preschool children ucre observed and rated ou quality of emo- 
tional adjustment Their parents were interviewed about their relationships 
to each other Healthy child adjustment was shown to be related to positive 
husband-wifc adjustment m (he areas of sex, consideration for one another, 
ability to talk o\cr difficulties and expression of affection The data gave 
some indication that girls were more adversely affected by parental tension 
than were boys Corroboration of the importance of general emotional atmo- 
sphere comes from a study (27J of two groups of preschool children, one from 
intact families and one from homes broken by divorce Matched for IQ and 
age, the children were drawn from community-supported day mirscnes On a 
projective test of anxiety, the children from broken homes showed more dis- 
turbance than did the controls 

Nurturance Probably the most studied component of love, ntirluraoce 
IS a Willingness or eicn eagerness to promote the well-being and development 
of the loved one Parents ordinarily have a large feeling of nurturance for 
their children Many, perhaps most, adults feel nurturant toward all children 
EriKsofl (14, p 97] speaks of the sense of gcnerativity, an essential of the ma- 
ture personality “Gencraliviiy is primarily the interest m establishing and 
guiding the next generation ” A high degree of nurturance is involved in 
gcnerativity 

There is a mutuality to nurturance, the other side of the com beuig an 
acceptance of it The Io\e that a child feels for a parent has a large measure 
of this acceptance in it He counts on the parent’s nurturance, expecting it 
and accepting it as a continuing part of life The development of the baby's 
sense of trust was due in large part to the nurturance he received or, m Erik- 
son’s terms, to the strengths of his parents’ sense of gcnerativity Hai/ng 
learned to trust his family m this way, the child accepts love as the founda- 
tion of his world Even when parental nurture is not very dependable, some 
of It IS much better than none at all An authonty on mother-infant relation- 
ships has written about the nurturing function of mothers m these words 
18, p 6S} 

In no other human relationship do human beings place ihemsel'es so un 
reservedly and so continuously at the disposal of others This holds true even 
of bad parents Except in the worst cases she is giving him food shelier, 
comforting him m his distress, teaching him simple skiffs and above ajf provsd 
mg him with Ibat continuity of human care on which his sense of security rests 

We would add that the child s sense of security also requires conlmuity of 
the first aspect of love, that his parents will continue to find pleasure in his 
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company ^Vhen he acts afTectionale, cute, sv.ect, amusing and othcmse 
endearing, part of his motivation is doubtless that of making his parents enjoy 
him The preschool young child has an extremely rudimentary sense of gen- 
eraiivity, and >et he does occasionally show nurturance Jimmy proudly helps 
Mother to cany the grocenes m from the car Donald tenderly pats Daddy’s 
head on hearing that he has a headache Polly carries a mug of coffee to 
Mommy in bed on Sunday morning All three children promote their parents’ 
comfort in ways that are simple and temporary yet realistic And while a pat 
on the head is rather minute when compared to what Daddy did that day for 
Donald, it is an act of love, recogni 2 ed and accepted as such by parent and 
child 


DEPEST3EVT BEHAVIOR Dependency is showm in attempts to secure the 
presence and nurturance of another person Degree of dependence is esti- 
mated by how hard a child tnes to obtain the company and attention of some- 
one else, usually his mother Children use many different modes of dependent 
beha\!or, including crying, following, cuddling, smiling, talking, showing ac- 
complishments, shouting, “Look at me,” asking for hefp Dependent beha\iof 
has been classified into five types seeking help, seeking physical contact, 
seeking proximity, seeking attention and seeking recognition [6] 

As children grow, they change in their ways of seeking help, contact, prox- 
imity, attention and recognition They are expected to use more mature ways 
as they get older, ways appropriate to age, stage and sex For example, crying, 
the most infantile expression of dependence, is socially acceptable m young 
children, as long as they do not cry as often as babies do For school-age 
children, it is occasionally appropnate for girls, rarely for boys Adolescent 
girls and women may properly cry m emotional crises, but adolescent boys 
and men arc not supposed to resort to tears m any but the most extreme 
situations Dependent behavior can therefore be classified as to appropnate- 
ness or matuniy level, as well as according to degree 

Another age change in dependency behavnor is in its relaUon to mutuality 
As the person matures he gives more nurturance Sull dependent on others 
for company and nurturance, he can give as he accepts The objects of de- 
fhe m .he beg.nnmg on h.5 mother, 
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instance, some mothers made comments such as “He’s an afTectionate child ’ 
or Shes such a cuddly baby” while others said, “He's so clingy" or ‘She’s 
always hanging onto me ” Differences have been mterpreted in terms of the 
mothers’ own personalities, in terms of sex, social class and occupational 
orientation 

Afanj studies have dealt with the effects of mothers’ behavior on dependency 
in children [15, 18] The avatiabihiy of the mother has a bearing on the young 
child’s sccXing of contact Two- and three )ear-old boys sought more affee^ 
tionatc contact with their female nursery school teachers when they (the chil- 
dren) came from large families where children were spaced close together [53] 
There is some agreement that fnistration and punishment in infancy and 
preschool years arc associated with dependency m the preschool period Evi- 
dence comes from studies which correlated mothers' feeding practices and 
discipline practices with later behavior in ilieir children The preschool child’s 
dependency tended to be greater if his mother used withdrawal of love to 
discipline him, showed signs of rejection, punished parent-directed aggression 
and was demonstrative with affection (47| There is agreement m the literature 
that maternal rejection is associated with dependency in children Cross culture 
research (56} suggests that frustration and punishment in early childhood may 
affect adult dependency behavior In cultures where children arc punished 
severely for dependency behavior, adults show greater dependency than adults 
do in cultures where children's dependency behavior is indulged 
Overprotcction has been related to chi/d dependency Very indulgent, pro- 
tective mothers tended to have children who expressed their dependency m 
negattve, aggressive ways, while dominating, proiective mothers’ children 
tended to be passive and submissive m their dependency (28J A study of 
development from birth to maturity indicated that personality in childhood 
and adulthood was related to mothers’ protective behavior when children were 
under three (25, pp 2I2-2I4J The definition of protection was not what 
many people would think of as an aspect of love or nurturance but was really 
overprotcction Rather than being a vvarm, helpful, chenshmg pattern, it 
was rated' on *'('af unsoficitecf onrf unnecessary rrarttfrarree oi' fAe ciVr/d, (It) 
consistent rewarding of the child’s requests for help and assistance, (c) en- 
couraging the child lo become dependent on her, (d) overconcern when the 
child was ill or m danger ” A large measure of this kind of “protection” during 
the first three years m girls' lives was associated with a tendency to withdraw 
from anxieiy-arousing situations m adulthood In boys’ lives, “protection" 
during the first three years was associated with passivity at the six-to ten- 
year age 

A certain amount of protection and nurturance is essential for a child s 
existence and health Parents are faced with many decisions as to how to 
give their children enough response, hdp, contact, proximity, attention and 
recognition without forcing or dominating and yet encouraging the child 
toward independent effort One student [15] of this problem has concluded 
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that the “spoiled” child, dependent, self-centered and having a weak con- 
science, was most likely to have a mother who reinforced dependent behavior 
and failed to be firm, children behaved more independently when mothers were 
nurturant 


Sibling Love 

Sibling love has a large measure of pleasure m being with the other person, 
and a less important component of nurturance and dependency Koch [26] 
has explored the attitudes existing between five- and six-year-olds and their 
siblings Since these children are summing up their experiences of the pre- 
school years, and since their younger brothers and sisters are preschoolers, 
some of the findings are pertinent here The reasons children gave for wanting 
to play with their sibs and for not wanting them to leave the family were 
companionship, protection, general liking for the other child and appreciation 
of his services Older children spoke more of personal qualities such as “cute- 
ness” or “niceness," while second boms mentioned more the sib’s services 
and protection Girls reported playing more with younger sibs than did boys 
Sibs close m age played together more than those with a greater age difference 
Second boms more often slated a preference for play with the sib and at the 
same time, tended to believe that they played little with the sib Thus the 
preschool children did not get all the companionship they sought from their 
older brothers and sisters 


Grandparent Love 

Grandparent love relationships between children and grandparents have 
qualities dirtcrent from parent-child and sib-sib love Anlhropological studies 
show that friendly equality between grandparents and children is a product 
of acertain kind of social structure (51] Formality between grandparents and 
children is related to association of grandparents with family authority, through 
Whn iri*? " " ““Ihonty or being the parents of the parent 

rehiio u authority over the children Indulgent, close and warm 
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cult and uncomfortable to 36 percent and 29 percent, respecUvely According 
to the style in which roles were played, there emerged three mam types of 
grandparents and a fourth type, the parent surrogate, which applied to grand 
mothers only The fun seeking grandparent (29 percent of grandmothers 
24 percent of grandfathers) is probably (he type referred to in the study men 
tioned above These grandparents arc informal and playful, joining the child 
for the purpose of having fun and mutual satisfacUon Autbontj lines arc 
unimportant The dimension of love featured in this relationship, therefore, 
IS the one of delight in the company of the beloved and desire for response 
from him ^he fornuj/ grandparent (3 1 percent of grandmothers, 33 percent of 
grandfathers) probably represents a more old fashioned type of relationship 
The formal grandparent takes an interest in the child, gives treats and indul 
gences and occasionally helps the parents, but sees his (or her) role in stnet 
terms This grandparent does not offer advice and leaves parenting stnctly to 
the parents Nurturance and pleasure in the child s company are both aspects 
of the formal grandparent’s relationship, with perhaps more emphasis on 
nurturance, and neither aspect being very strong The distant figure (19 per- 
cent of grandmothers, 29 percent of grandfathers) feels remote from the child 
and acknowledges little effect of (he child upon his life Although this grand 
parent maintains a benevolent attitude, gives gifts on ntual occasions and goes 
through certain motions, there is little feeling or response 
The love which a child experiences with his grandparent will, then, depend 
on the role his grandparent plays m relationship to him He will most likely 
establish a mutually joyous relationship with the fun seeker, where child and 
grandparent respond to one another, savonng the pleasures of one another’s 
company From the formal grandparent, the child will denve a certain satis 
faction, knowing the nurturance and some response are forthcoming The 
distant figure will probably be the object of indifference to the child, just as 
the child IS to him, although the child will perhaps have some pleasant ex- 
pectations of materia! benefits on Cbnstmas and birthdays The surrogate 
mother, the role played by some grandmothers, takes on many of the emo- 
tional characteristics of the mother-child relationship, ahhough if the molfier 
IS also in the picture, the three-way relationship is more complex 

Anger and Aggression 

As was pointed out in Chapter 5, anger is the distress which accompanies 
an attack on a frustrating sitaalioo Diffuse and unproductive expressions of 
anger, such as crying, kicking and throwing, are frequent rn late infancy and 
the early part of the preschool period, when the child s desire for autonomy 
is strong and when he experiences many frustrations Aggression is the actual 
attack behavior which is accompanied by anger The most common concept 
of aggression is a hostile attack against another person Aggression is some- 
times conceived as a controlled and producuve attack on problems, rcsulung 
in increased knowledge, power and/or status for the aggressor In the latier 
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context, the anger which accompanies aggression is a stirred-up, energized 
feehng which aids m problem solving and contnbutes to the development of 
the sense of mitiative Competition between people can mvolve either hostile 
aggression, or controlled and productive aggression Many practical dilemmas 
arise from the dual nature of anger and aggression While a hostile attack is 
dangerous and destructive, there is great advantage in being able to fend off 
an attack and in taking the initiative Some children use aggression very often 
in order to cope with frustration, others display httle aggression but use de- 
pendency behavior in the face of frustration Research is concerned with the 
question of why some children are more aggressive than others Some of the 
answers are to be found in the study of family relationships 

At least tWiO types of parent-child mteractions influence children to use 
hostile aggression as a mode of behavior When parents themselves use 
physical punishment on the children, when they approve of suppression and 
punishment, and when they show hostile aggressive behavior, children are 
more likely to be hostile and aggressive themselves [47] Furthermore, in a 
society where adults are expected to fight aggressively, the child sees this be 
havior approved in his parents, as well as in other adults [55] It seems likely 
that children take parents as models of hostile aggression, when parents behave 
in ways which illusirate this mode of behavior 
A second type of situation in which the child learns to behave aggressively 
IS when parents permit it, approve it or even mstigate it Parents usually rec- 
ognize the practical importance of a child being able to defend himself and 
his possessions Over half the mothers in Sears’ [47] study of five-year-olds 
believed that a child should defend himself when attacked Only 4 percent 
stated that a child should never fight Since some of the children, in their 
parents’ eyes, did not fight enough to defend themselves adequately, there 
%sas actually some parental demand for aggressive behavior and some direct 
training for it Parents have also been observed m more subtle encouragement 
of aggressive acts on the part of their children, encouracing children to act 
out the antisocial impulses which the parents themselves felt but did not ex- 
jucss ircciy 1.3] Children were more openly aggressive when their parents 
^rtni ted it. but the aggression shown in fantasy was the same for a group 
“SSresswe bchav.or [47] The fmd- 
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he IS impressed w ilh Ihc complexity of parent-child relationships [25] Parental 
action springs from a «ide variety of sources other than pure reason and self- 
control Even so, there are some steps a parent can take consciously in order 
to make it easy for a preschool child to do tne acceptable thing Including 
here the information derived from Coodenough’s study of anger, reported in 
Chapter 5, the following list indicates conditions which encourage llie develop 
nicnt of self-control 

1 The child is cared for on a flexible routine which provides food, rest and 
activity before the child is acutely and painfully in need of these things 

2 Parents and other caretaVers answer hts calls for help promptly 

3 He is offered many opportunities to achieve and decide in approved ways 

4 Parents disapprove of hostile aggression and stop this behavior firmly 

5 Parents clearly express what behavior is permuted and what is not 

6 Physical punishment is avoided 

7 An atmosphere of emotional ivarmih prevails in the home 
Jealousy and Rnalry 

Jealousy is the angry feeling that results when a person is frustrated in his 
desire to be loved best, rivalry is the angry feeling that results when a person 
IS frustrated in his desire to do best, to win or to place first Very often an 
individual feels jealous and rivalrous toward the same person, although some 
times these emotions can be separated A child is hkeJy to fee) jealous of the 
baby wJio displaces him as youngest in the family and to feel nvalrous with 
the older child, who is stronger and abler than he Parents and children also 
feel jealousy and rivalry toward one another The themes of jealousy and 
rivalry within the family flame in the most ancient literature Cam and Oedipus 
symbolize some of the most disturbing situations which exist in family life 
Jealousy of parents and the resolution of that jealousy make up the psycho 
analytic story of the preschool penod The play age, the stage when the sense 
of initiative is developing is the phallic stage in psychoanalytic terms Almost 
every little boy says at least once, “Mummy, I’m going to many you when 3 
grow up,” and every little girl has the equivalent plan for the future with her 
father Wanting to be first m the affections of the opposiie-sexed parent has 
as Its corollary jealousy o( the Iike-sexed parent How specifically sexual you 
believe the child s desires to be depends on how analytically oriented you are 
or on how you evaluate the evidence that the preschool period is a time of 
active sexuality In any case, the like-sexed parent represents a powerful, full- 
blown picture of what the little child hopes to become, even the person who 
attracts and holds the other parent As recognition of reality fthai he cannot 
«m over the pouerfuh wondetiol parent) helps the boy to give up his at- 
tempts to be first with mother, he ointmues to try to grow more like his father 
He identifies with him, feeling less jealous and more affectionate and sympa- 
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ihclic with him He gams strength by joining with the father A similar 
mechanism is thought to work through the girl’s attempt to be first with her 
father 

Jealousy of siblings is usual in western culture, in the typical small family 
consisting of parents and children ‘ Let’s send the bab> back to the hospital” 
IS the classic suggestion of the preschool child who has just lost his place as 


joungest in the family 

Two or three decades ago, authontics who advised parents placed great 
emphasis on the value of preparing the child for a new baby The hope was 
that jealousy would be ehminatcd if the young child understood the repro- 
ductive process and the charactenstics of neonates and if he realized that such 
a baby was about to enter the family He was to “help” get clothes and equip- 
ment ready and to learn how to share in the baby’s care Attractive books with 
such titles as ‘ Your New Baby” were read to the young child as preparauon 
Modem experience has not showm any of these actions to be wTong or even 
useless On the contrary, the most accepted authorities today still recommend 
them. While we are not aware of studies definitively proving the worth of 
“prepanng for the new baby,” common sense and common experience show 
that the young child feels more loving and less jealous toward the baby who 
IS introduced thus into his family The difference today is that some jealousy 
and rivalry arc regarded as inevitable in Amencan culture in fact m most 


cultures The reason for it is the same reason which the Book of Genesis puts 
forth m the story of Cam and Abel Every child wants to be the best loved 
by his parents The first child wants it roost deeply, since he once was the 
only child and knew what it was like to have all the attention, company, eo 
dearments and gifts Interviews with 202 famiUes revealed that the first child 
was regarded as more selfish and more jealous in families of every size, both 
white and Negro [12, pp 119-131] In studying tuoKihUd families, they 
found that the second was happier and more generous than the first and that 
on the average the first child was still reported by mothers as being the more 
jedous Md selfish no matter what type of training he had received, no matter 
whether he was treated more mdulgenUy than the second child The authors 
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pre^ancy and the birth of a baby, it is easy to understand how the young 
child would hold the new baby responsible for the unhappy turn of events 
In addition, he sees the baby enjoying privileges he would like to hare or 
which he is trying to give up, such as sucking a bottle, wetting his diapers 
being earned and fondled, crying One five-year-old said Yes, I would like 
to change places with my baby brother Then I could yell my head off and 
mamma would take care of nobody but me ” Another commented “Sometimes 
I wish I could tear magazines myseff ’ (2<5l 

Jealous actions include suggestions for getting nd of the baby and attacks 
on the baby (the most direct) and more devious attacks such as accidents 
and rough play, acting out aggression with toys attacking the mother, whining, 
withdrawing, protesting extreme love and concern for the baby Later on. 
jealousy takes such forms as bickering, fighting, teasing, taking toys away 
Reasons why parents behave m jeafousy-inducing v.ays are to be found in 
the culture In the small Amencan family, there is not enough time and energy 
lo go around after a new baby comes In contrast, the joint family system 
provides for several adult women and adolescent girls too who arc responsive 
to all the young children When a young child’s mother is pregnant or busy 
With a new baby, the child still has the support and attention of women to 
whom he is attached The young child’s a/Tection and desires for approval 
are focused less mtensuely on one person Therefore one person cannot let 
him down so severely and even if his mother does disappoint him, aunties 
and grandmothers are ever ready to care for him and comfort him 
The materialistic and relativistic standards of American society ha\e re- 
ceived some blame for the forms which jealousy and rivalry take [36, pp 99~ 
114] Parents’ approval and resulting rewards often depend on how the child 
compares with his siblings, as well as with children outside the family To 
look good and thereby be most approved and loved he has to be better than 
someone else, often his brother or sister If he were loved for himself and if 
his achievements were measured against some absolute standards, he would 
have Jess reason to be jealous of bis siblings 

Jealous as siblings arc, they normally love each other, too They often feel 
ambivalent, pulled m two directions * Sometimes I love you, sometimes I 
hate jou’’ is a key to understanding many incidcms in behavior of siblings (in- 
deed, of most people) toward each other When questioned about Ihcir 
relationships, 28 percent of 360 five- and six-year-olds said that they quar- 
reled constantly with their sibs, 36 percent reported a moderate amoiim of 
quarreling and 36 percent stated that they quarreled rarely f26J When these 
children were asked ;/ they would he happier wilboul the sister or brotlier, 
about a third of them reported that they would When the sib was .in infant, 
especially of the same sex, there was less desire to be nd of him than when 
he was beyond infancy Apparently infants disrupt their siblings* Jives less 
than do older children Second-bom children, more than first-borns, wanted 
to be nd of the other children The wider the age difference between sibs the 
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more the second borns wanted to be nd of the first-borns The sccond-boms 
reasons were largely in terms of the behavior of the sibs themselves, such as, 
“He always socks me,” ‘ She likes to boss me too much,” “Sometimes she 
wishes I were gone ’ When first-bom children wanted younger ones out of 
the way, their reasons were often in terms of parents’ attitudes, especially 
favoritism toward the other child 

Children often express jealousy and rivalry in play and creative media 
The following story by a four-year-old illustrates imaginative expression of 
these emotions 


You see there was a little pussy and do you know, that the little pussy had 
to go to the bathroom so badly He couldn’t find a place to go Finally he found 
a little girl and she said she d take him into her house and he could go to the 
bathroom The kitty said hed like to be her pet Where do you think he went 
to the toilet’ In a pot That little girl had him for a pet and was so nice to 
him One day when the little girls father came home, he brought a dog for a 
pet But that dog was mean to the little kitty and hurl him so much So the hide 
girl didn t like the dog and she just had the kitty for a pet 


This little girl had a sturdy, aggressive toddler brother who knocked down 
her block buildings and spoiled her doll play Still in diapers, he was a reminder 
of her rather recent achievements m toileting and other self-care It seemed 
to US that the little girl, represented by the kitty, planned to ignore her little 
brother, represented by the doggie, as a way of coping with her jealousy and 
anger at him for intruding in her otherwise satisfactory life 


Practical Applications of Whal Is Known 
A bom Jealottsy and Rivalry 

Jealousy and rivalry arc so common in the American family as to be almost 
ft, feelings can probably be minimized, if not eliminated, by 
some of the following procedures 


‘ bTire 5'°“"s;''"d for the birth of a sibling by telling him that the 
sttd h,row'"®’, "‘■^babies are like, helping him to under- 

for him " assuring him of the parents’ continued affection 
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m oiuancc of comparisons between children 

Avoidance ol .he use of eompel.lion to motivate siblings 

Fear 

dren as well as mfams'''ar' 5 has shown Preschool chll- 

■nfams, are frightened by pain, sudden or intense stimuli. 
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moderately unfamiliar sights Like infants, preschool children can acquire 
fears through conditioning Sometimes one painful expcnence is sufficient 
to establish a fear, as when a toddler comes to fear dogs by being pushed 
over, barked at or bitten Or a fear can be acquired from another person in 
as few occasions as one For example, a young child can become afraid of 
thunderstorms through an expenence of being m a storm with a person who 
displays fear of the situation The fears of parents and children show a cor- 
respondence as to both kind and number {17] In Britain, during World 
War II, children’s reactions to air raids were greatly influenced by whether 
their parents showed calm attitudes or fearful ones [22] 

New kinds of fear-provokmg situations arise during the preschool years 
For example, an overly demanding social situation puls the child into a posi- 
tion where he has no appropnate response at his command, and hence with- 
drawal is what he attempts Johnny comes into the living room suddenly to 
find several strange adults there Mother tells him to speak nicely to the 
ladies, but he is shy and silent He could have spoken lo old friend, or he 
could have spoken to the new ladies too, had he been prepared ahead of time 
to expect strangers and to say something to them 
Imagination, initiative and conscience contribute to fears at this time of 
life Eager to explore and to try out new activities, the child tends to push 
beyond limits set by his parents When his budding conscience tells him he is 
doing wrong, or that he wants to do wrong, he may create imaginative satis- 
factions, only to have those creations frighten biro He is especially likely to 
imagine animals which have powers he would like to have and to use, such 
as great strength for attacking other creatures, biung, kicking or eating them 
He may disguise his aggressive wishes quite elaborately, dreaming about such 
animals instead of telling stones about them or using them m dramatic play 
The dream animals sometimes attack their creator, who feels guilty about his 
destructive wishes and thus suffers punishment Fear of the dark may accom- 
pany fears of imaginary animals and bad dreams When parents were ques 
tioned about the fears expressed by their children bet«'ecn birth and six years, 
results showed a progressive decrease m fears which were responses to such 
tangible stimuli as objects, noises, falling and strange people and an increase 
in fears of intangibles, such as imaginary creatures, darkness, being alone or 
abandoned, threat or danger of injuiy and harm \2 1] Figure 9-1 depicts some 
of these feelings 

The answers of 130 children to the question "What are things to be afraid 
of?” give information on the fears of children five years old and over [35] 
Animals were mentioned most often, but less frequently as age increased 
Eighty percent of children were afraid of animals at age five and six, 73 per- 
cent at seven and eight Snakes were mentioned more often than any other 
ammals Then came lion, tiger and bear A third of children under seven ad- 
mitted to fear of the dark Children rarely reported fear of the type which 
parents try to teach, such as fear of traffic, germs and kidnapers 
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An experimental study of children’s fears confirmed the finding that ex- 
pressed fear of tangible situations decreases with age throughout the preschool 
period [21, pp. 167-296]. Children were carefully observed when left alone, 
while walking across inclined boards which fell a distance of two inches, 
entering a dark room, meeting a peculiarly dressed stranger, walking across 
high boards, hearing a sudden loud sound, picking a toy out of a box con- 
taining a live snake and being asked to pat a dog brought in on a leash. Their 
actions were judged as indicating fear or not. The percentage of children 
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showing fear at four different age levels between two and sk are shown in 
Table 9—1. 


Fears b> children age 2 to 6, in screral cJtperijnenfal situations. 


Percentage of CIMren ShoHmg Fear 


Siiuatton 

24-.JS 

months 

months 

43^59 

montlts 

60-7} 

months 

t. Being left alone 

S21 

1S6 

70 


2. Palling boards 

24 2 

89 

0 


3 Dark room 

469 

5t 1 

35 7 


4 Strange person 

313 

222 

71 


5 High boanls 

35 5 

35 6 

7.1 


6 Loud sound 

22.6 

200 

143 


7. Snake 

348 

556 

4Z9 

208 

8 Large dog 

619 

429 

42 9 


Total 

3ZO 

302 

18 1 

45 


Source. Reprinted by perm/Kion from Arthur T Jcrtild end Frances B 
Holmes, "Children's Fears," Child Development Monojrsphs, Ho 20 fHew 
York Bureau ol Publications, Teachers Ccdlese, Columbia Universily, 1935), 

Table U, pace 111 

Feat can be v/idesptcad and generalized» m contrast to being focused on a 
particular object or situation. When fear is widespread, generalized and un- 
focused, it is called anxiety. The preschool child is likely to e;rpefience anxiety 
when separated fot a long time from his mother, father or mam object of 
attachment. Considerable research has been concerned with what jt means to 
a young child to be separated from his mother and some research has dealt 
with the question of sepamion from the father. Alaternai deprivation has 
already been discussed in Chapter 5. where it was shown that deprivation can 
be either sensory or emotion^ or both and that the breaking of established 
bonds between baby and mother has quite a different result from that of 
separation when attachment is involved. The effects of partial and complete 
separation of toddlers from their mothers were explored with children between 
16 and 27 months of age [19] Two groups, carefully equated as to age and 
sex, were selected, one from each of (wo nurseries. Ail subjects were from 
Intact families, without history of separation and uith no indications that chil- 
dren had been rejected. No subject had a sibling in the same nursery. The two 
nurseries were run identically, with one exception In the first, the children 
stayed all day but went home at night, in the second, the children lived 24 
hours a day in the nurseiy. The two groups did not differ in behavior for the 
first two days, but after that, the residential children showed more intense 
symptoms ol anxiety. They sought relations with adults more inlenscly, sought 
affection more, cried more, did more thumb and finger sucking, lost sphincter 
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control more often and had more colds The most sinking difference was that 
the residential children showed more and greater hostility This study does 
indicate that although partial separation from parents is not necessarily 


destructive, complete separation is likely to be so 

Maternal employment is a tempting situation to fasten upon when searching 
for conditions causing anxiety m young children Public opinion is often 
expressed agamst young mothers who hold jobs outside the home A thorough 
review of research on this topic concludes that maternal employment is too 
global a condition to use as a variable m investigating causes of children’s 
behavior [49] For example, 26 kindergarten children of fully employed 
mothers were matched in family factors, age and sex with 26 kindergarten 
children whose mothers had never been employed during the lives of these 
children No differences were found between the two groups on the nine 
personality charactenstics investigated [48] Rather than studying such a 
general condition as employment of the mother, separation might be under- 
stood more clearly in terms of the mother’s acceptance of her role, the quality 
of substitute care provided, the age and sex of the child, the relation of the 
mother s employment to family functioning and its meaning to husband-wife 
relations 149] 


The question of the presence or absence or the father is likewise a very 
global condiuon Studies of children in father-absent homes have consistently 
shown boys to be more effeminate, infantile and dependent than boys m 
father present homes [1 1] These results may be due to not having a chance 
to envy the father’s superior status and privileges Wanting the status and 
privileges of the father would spur the boy to try to become like the father, 
u c oy who had no father to envy would expenence no such push toward 
erowing up Tn a more positive vein, one study (40] of kindergarten boys found 
ttiat those wnh the most masculine interests— that is. those who have most 
completely adopted the masculmc role-have fathers who are warmer and 
‘•'“c sons than boys with more feminine 
of tV ntorc masculine boys also have fathers who do more caretakmg 
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Practical Applications of Research on Fear and Anxiety 

Although some fears are meviiabic and even desirable (caution has survival 
value), children can learn to deal with frightening situations, and adults can 
help (hem to do so Adults can also arrange and plan so as to prevent the devel- 
opment of extreme fears and anxiety The following procedures are often 
valuable 

1 When the child is to be scpiratcd from the people to whom he is attached, 
make the transition gradual 

2 At times of crisis, such as illness, keep (he child with a person to whom he 
IS attached 

3 Teach the child techniques for coping with situations in which he is inade- 
quate 

4 Prepare the child for dealing constructively with situations which are about 
to come up Talking, stories and dramatic play arc useful for this purpose 

5 Use the child's spontaneous expressions of fears, in fantasy, dreams, 
dramatic play and artistic productions, to gam insight into what he feai^ and 
why he docs so, in order to help him deal with the fears 

6 Ne>cr force a child into a situation he fears Rather, minimizing the threat, 
such as by caging the animal which frightens him, encourage him to ap- 
proach It in such a way that no harm occurs to him 

7 When a child is frightened by bad dreams, comfort him immediately, make 
sure that he wakens and agrees that the experience was a dream, not real, 
and put him back in his own bed, with a light if he wishes 

CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 

Both common sense and research show that the American child develops 
his morality largely through family living His parents teach him what is nght 
and what is wrong They push him toward what they consider good behavior 
and pull him away from the bad They hold up their ideals for him to see, their 
inspirations to light the way for him, too In addition to all this conscious, 
direct teaching, parents and others exert influences of which they are not aware 
and which they can turn neither off nor on 

Definition of Character 

“Cliaracter is the habitual mode of bringing into harmony the tasks pre- 
sented by internal demands and by the external world ’ [44, pp 1-2] One 
function of the personabty is to find these modes and to carry through the 
organizing and integraung required Another function is to determine what de- 
mands from the external world shall be heard Other demands come from the 
individual s body and some from anconscroos parts of his being For insiance. 
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the child, feebng hungry, searches around to get food m a way he feels to be 
acceptable, such as asking Mother for a cookie and a glass of milk rather 
than climbing onto the counter or opening the refrigerator 

Sequence of Development 

The schemas of character, like all the other behavior patterns of the child, 
undergo changes with expenence and age Although the preschool child is 
very different from the infant in his moral behavior, he still has a long way 
to go m the path toward character matunty The two-year-old is in the “into- 
everything” stage Able to run, chmb, manipulate, explore, feed himself and 
talk, he can get many gratifications for himself At this point demands from 
the external world come largely through Mother’s voice and hands, supple- 
mented by Father’s and other adults The toddler will pause in what he is 
doing when someone tells him to stop, or he will do so most of the time 
Unless a toy is subsututed for the cigarette lighter or the honey pot placed out 
of reach on the table, the next moment is hkely to find the young child once 
more trying to make fire or to hck and stick 
The next easily observed step in character development occurs when the 
child obeys rules while watched Ellen, just under three, was fascinated by 
Lucy, a doll that belonged to Susan, age five Susan, knowing Ellen’s passion 
for pobng Lucy’s blue glass eyes fringed with long black lashes, made a strict 
rule that Ellen was nc\er to touch Lucy One day Ellen came home from 
nursery school to behold Lucy silling on the sofa She fell on the doll with 

paused when her mother chided 
••’n you 'O'-':!' Lucy ” 

But Mummy, Ellen sa.d m hurt surpnse, “Susie isn’t here'” 

cnurel Lucy was 

there, and Ellen felt no ‘rc!tr™nT 

the famifs’^e i^t^” ttatween three and six, some of the voice of society, via 
the VeTt Of lv r made his own, integrated with 

most rcadilv when Research shows that internalization takes place 

24, 41 441 When^tf,’^?*’ arc warmly affectionate, firm and consistent [15, 20, 
then the wmnmp nf ih parents has become important to the child, 

takes the role of thr approval is also important Indeed, the child often 
did the ° -lid •” '""'''‘f’ aloud or s.lenlly, as 

taking care of her • Naucfnl*''M’ v*’ 

The child was nlavint, ^ and tell Mommy" [32] 

disciplinary function of the 3thll This™''!"® appropnalc to the 

sellings, suggests how the ct, in ^ '"aidcnl, implied many times in many 
«lien l,edis"wrone" ,„ , “PP^val Rom himself 

allect.onate (nurturantl <'“'5 “"Sht ” Warmly 

will be Inilated more and ihe!^’’ i"*'? rewarding to the child 

more and them roles learned belter and internalized more inlo 
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the child Hoffman [20) shons that children whose imernalizcd moral stan- 
dards arc also adaptive and realistic tend to have parents who show disappoint- 
ment when the child docs not live up to their standards Instead of threatening 
to withdraw their love or belittling the child, such patents show that they be- 
lieve the child can live up to the ideal if he would Thus although the child 
feels hurt at the lime, he too believes that he can do whal the parents expect 
HoJTman sajs, wc may lentahvcty conclude that an internalized moral 
orientation is fostered by an nfrcctionate relationship between the parent and 
child, m combination with the use of discipline, techniques which utilize this 
relationship by appealing lo the child s personal and social motives ” 

The mechanisms by which a loving, nurturant parent figure becomes the 
most effective punisher are analyzed by Uocer 152), who argues that strong 
internal controls cannot grow in a child without an adult who combines the 
nurturing and punishing functions • Throughout infancy, the parent’s presence 
IS associated with comfort pleasant siimulalion, relief of hurts and tensions 
Absence or unavailability means the opposite, especially dunng the ame when 
fear of strangers is dominant The child teams that certain acts on his part 
result in withdrawal of the parent and consequent anxiety for him The parent 
makes it easier for the child to identify these acts and their results by ver- 
balizing It “That was naughty You make Mommy angry when you hit the 
baby” Sending the child to his room or oiherwisc isolating him has the same 
effect Facial cues and tones of voice associated with these situations become 
sufilcient to induce anxiety over the possibility of parental withdrawal Thus a 
parent who has never gnen spanking or other harsh punishment may be able 
to control a child by a mere frown or look This is the foundation of love- 
onented discipline The child regulates his behavior so as not to lose the 
nurturing presence or approval of a loving adult The indication that loss of 
approval is imminent comes first from the parent, cither verbally or m gesture, 
and secondly from the child’s own language, aloud m the beginning and silent 
inner language eventually 

Guilt, according to linger, is a two-stage process The first stage is verbal 
The child says to himself, “1 shouldn't haic done that,” and the second stage 
IS an autonomic-visceral reaction of fear or anxiety, triggered by the first stage 
The second stage is the same reaction which earlier was set off fay the with- 

• Some cnucs chaUengc ihis ibeory by citing what happens lo children brought up m 
communal nurseries In both Russia and Israel the children who hve in nurseries receive 
Ijtlle or no punishment from their parents but from the resident nurses and caretakers 
Parents and children have companionship and enjoymcnl for the brief umc that they 
arc together The nursery caretakers do the punishing However the caretakers surely 
also reward the children with attectionafe approval as well as tangible rewards It is hard 
to believe that these women would be coldly mechanical disciplinarians since they 
choose their jobs and are chosen for them on the basis of having some abiltiy «ilh 
children and desire to be wilh children Why then would they not have many of the 
afiectional characteristics of foster parents? It may be that the peer group lakes a large 
part of what Americans think of as the parental role both the rewarding and pumshing 
aspects Observations in both Russia (92 and Israel I30J indicate lhai this may be so 
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dnwil or ihrcilcncd withdnN^M of llic nurturinp parent but now Is acnsatcd 
by the child s own words lo himself The words to himself arc, of course, 
derived from previous situations where the lovmp and beloved adult expressed 
disapproval Now, in order to end the unpleasant nutonomic-visccral reaction 
of fear or anxiety lie must undo the situation which caused his words to 
himself If his past experience with the loving adult taught him that a con 
fcssion or apoIog> would undo or make up for wlnt he did wrong, then he will 
confess or apologize and will feel better If he learned that he must pa> for 
wrongdoing by enduring a spanking or giving up n privilege, then he will at* 
tempt to find a punishment that represents these punishments Or he may have 
learned that wrongdoing cannot be undone and that he must bear a burden 
of guilt indefinitely In the meantime as he continues to grow up, he is having 
more experiences with parental love and punishment, with doing wrong and 
with rcmtcrprctalions of moral behavior 

Knowing all this, can parents control their own bclnvior so ns lo produce 
ideal character in children'’ Some can more than others, but nobody can be- 
have perfectly with his children or elsewhere Some acts can be direct and 
intentional while oihcn cannot Love or rejection, firmness or vacillation, 
rigidity or flexibility, emanate from parental personalities with spontaneity 
t ough much parental behavior springs from unconscious sources and front 
pans of the personality which cannot be changed at will, there arc sliU parts 
0 parcnia r<^cs which can be learned and can be consciously controlled 
arents teach” some of the behavior patterns which constitute character 
^ nrm and suited to the child's 

unde^-imf-.h^"''"® ‘'"i!'' ' bchasior. by Si'"’? 
physical pun^shmenT"' firmness and by asoiduig 

Holed Inletlecliiol Development m Moral Dei elopment 

oth«°wordf "S'" 

give concrete emre ’°hrion arc insolscd Vanous cultures 

necessary before'^ thr°hil7cM ** 

for moral behavior The n ™ '«rasc cither judgment or volition necessary 
example So is the wiu Catholic first communion, at age seven, is an 

reaches the aac of assumption among tribal people that a child 

the comln fee ' n at about seven Six or seven « 

acptual thought to the staeforc”” transition from precon 

time when chances occur in rh operations occurs at about the same 

The earliesTjudS™ f .What precedes these changesV 
parents impose in the wav of n I 

know the rules good to h.m' ' requirements As a child comes to 
following them Moral realism"””"^,?'*™'"® “nd bad means not 

features ( I ) Any aa whf f h’ P-aget [45, p 106] has these 

Any aa which shows obedience to a rule or to an adult is good. 
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a rule is not something thought of by a person, but rather something ready- 
made, which has been revealed to the adult and is now being imposed by him 
(2) The letter rather than the spirit o/ the law shall be observed (3) Acts are 
evaluated according to how well they tep to tlic rales rather than according 
to the motives which prompted them Results, rather than intentions, are 
what count 

Moral realism is illustrated by Iwo-year-old Jacqueline Piaget, who had 
been told what would be the results of a laxative which her mother gave to 
her t45, pp 177-191] She nevertheless came close to tears and looked very 
distressed when she lost control of her sphincters To Jacqueline, it was bad 
not to follow the rule about going to the toilet, even though her mother had 
explained that she was not responsible for the lapse Another lime, Jacqueline 
broke a fragile shell which Piaget had given her to play with She was very 
upset over the breakage, even though her father tried to persuade her that it 
was not her fault 

By three or four, Piaget says, a child shows that he sees a difference 
between his own intentional breaking of rules and his unmtentional breaches 
He will plead ‘ Not on purpose’ to excuse himself With the misdeeds of 
others, however, his attitude differs Because of his egocentrism, his inability to 
see anything from someone else s point of view, he does not understand that 
another person’s breaking of rules could be * not on purpose ” He judges the 
other person's acts by the results, since the results are all that he can perceive 

The next stage of moral judgment, that of evaluating an act m terms of right 
and wrong intentions, is achieved as the child becomes freed from egocen- 
trism Piaget believes that this comes about not merely through the passage of 
time but through certain kinds of interactions with the environment, largely 
interactions with the parents A child is helped to grow beyond egocentnsra as 
adults cooperate with him by discussing things on an equal footing cncour 
aging him to find facts and to analyze them He is hindered when adults 
behave authoritatively, especially when they give verbal instructions instead of 
letting children expenment and figure things oat Speaking of the child whose 
parents lake pleasure in wielding authonty, Piaget says, ‘ Even when grown 
up, he will be unable, except in very rare cases, to break loose from the 
affective schemas acquired in this way, and will be as stupid with his own 
children as his parents were with him” (45, p 19] 

Piaget’s observations on moral judgment were first published in 1932 
The decade of the sixties is seeing an explosion of publications stemming 
from his conceptions The question of the timing of processes has been of 
special interest to Amencans Boehm 17] shows that some American preschool 
children have developed faster than Piaget’s Swiss subjects m being able to 
distinguish verbally between intentions and consequences of acts Using 
Piaget’s sConiW, Boehm tested for maiunly of moral judgment 51 preschool 
children from two socioeconomic levels, middle-class and working-class She 
found that more than a third of the children were able to judge Inicnuons in 
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one of the stones, although none of Piaget’s had done so Mental age and 
cultural background seemed to have some influence on the age of attaimng the 
more mature kind of judgment, with a larger proportion of the more mature 
children in the middle class and m the Jewish groups The results of this study 
are m harmony with Piaget’s comments on the role played by parents in 
helping their children to achieve moral matunty It is consistent with other 
studies which indicate that the middle-class families would exceed working- 
class families in democratic discussion 15, 33] and that the Jewish faimlies 
would similarly exceed the non-Jewish [31] The changes which Piaget urged 
in parental use of authonty seem actually to have taken place m the trend 
toward democratic parent practices noted in America [39] Perhaps the ac- 
celeration of Boehm’s sample of American children in regard to moral judg 
ment can be attributed to such changes in parental practice 

What of v,illtng to do the right thing, or moral action‘d TTie judging and the 
doing do not necessarily go together Everyone has had the experience of 
judging that something was wrong and doing it anyway, or of domg something 
which he did not know to be wrong even though he later realized that it was 
Some people know very well what is right and wrong, but choose to do what 
giv« them the greatest pleasure mstead of what is nght 

e idea of an age or stage of reason and responsibihty comes mto the 
topic of moral action, as well as moral judgment Nobody expects a newborn 
wrong, but almost everyone considers a se\en 
freedom of choice When and how does the will corre 

to control behavior^ 

is development which lakes place during the preschool penod 

ence on behavio? “ rcgulaung influ 

Mil function can be seen The toddler 
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In regard to moral behavior, language has another important function in 
addition to that of starting and slopping actions Language is the means by 
which the child evaluates his actions ‘ I shouldn’t have done that” is the First 
part ol the prcniess of guilt as described by Unger (See page 287 ) There is 
widespread agreement that signs of guift m chififren can be seen first at four or 
fnc years of age, the very time when children reach Luna’s third stage m the 
use of speech to regulate behavior ‘ I shouldn’t do that is avoidance 
mediating, anticipating an anxiety reaction Talking to oneself is thus involved 
m feeling guilt and in avoiding guilt by means of controlling one’s behavior 
Since a certain stage of language development has to be reached before speech 
can regulate behavior, it follows that intellectual growth plays an essential 
role in moral behavior Parents and other family members influence the child 
enormously m helping him to use language in organizing his mental processes 
and his behavior Table 9-2 summarizes moral development m childhood 


TAnLC 9-2 

Summao of de^ctopmcntal changes basic to charactcc 


>4ee 

hiorai Behactoe 

Cogmnie and Vothianal Behavior 

2 

Paiueiatffo 

CeaJ meant faUc\*ifie theruie 
or JBSinniion 

Iniliating funeuon of speech 

Verbalizes role of parent 

3 

Obo-s when watched 

Inhibiting funclion of speech 

4 

Begins 10 mtcfrtalire demands 
of pgrertis 

Judges oiher people by sets not 
intentions but secs diflVrence 
between his o»7i mleniiorts and 
unintentional breaking of rules. 


Some feelings of guilt 

Uses hu o«7i speech to inmate. 

6 

Conaaence fairly mfemalizcd 
Definitely feels guilt 

Uses language to evoluale his ac 
tions 


THE SELF 

An adult knows himself as both subject and object He feels, he knows, 
he is, he can stand off and look at himself, his feelings, his acuons, his rela- 
tionships As far as anyone knows, man is the only creature who can look at 
himself as an object It is a vieiypoint which begins as the infant distinguishes 
between his body and the rest of reality and which develops gradually, during 
the preschool period as the child moves from preconceptual thought toward 
objectivity Further elaboration of the self takes place throughout the whole 
period of development, perhaps throughout all of life 

The development of sense of autonomy means that the child gets a clearer 
and clearer concept of himself as a person separate from other objects and 
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other people, distinct m body and distinct m actions With the growth of the 
sense of initiative, the child enlarges his concept of self by relating it to the 
world Having made himself separate and distinct, he integrates his self- 
concept by trying on different roles (playing fireman, nurse, teacher) exploring 
and expressmg himself m vanous media 

Investigations of the development of the self-concept have taken two mam 
forms, observing overt actions that have to do with the self and exammmg 
evidence from the unconscious Ames [1] has traced verbalized concepts of 
self by noting comments made by children of different ages The two-year-old’s 
typical remarks are about me and mine The three-year-old says me too, 

OUT, lefs, I like you, do you like me^ A typical four-year-old’s comment is 
“I’m bigger than you are ” These verbalizations show first a concern with the 
self, then some thinking of the self along with others, and finally, a comparing 
of the self with others 


Self Concept in Deprived Children 

One of the outstanding characteristics of severely depnved children is lack 
of self-concept Such a child may not even realize that he is a person or that 
he has a name which distinguishes him from others In Project Head Start 
and similar programs for poor children, great emphasis is put on teaching the 
^il ij ^ distinct mdividual, important because he is a person The 

^ helped to establish self-confidence and self-esteem as he forms a clear 
and definite idea of himself Teachers use many methods for promotmg self- 
concepts They provide mirrors, full-length if possible, m places where children 
can easily look at themselves They take pictures of the children, show them 
and discuss them They may draw pictures or silhouettes of the children Songs 
and games are made up to include the children’s names Feelings of auton- 
omy and worthiness are stimulated by opportunities for successful decisions, 
achievement and recognition The teacher’s respect for the individual child 

development of h.s 

d ™*'y ■" procedures, quabty and scope, 

moVne self^Tner ^egun, lie not, on of pro- 

tullv Annarenllv*' 'rhich almost every program implemented care- 

an ap„eS^“„ '«c>>ers and volunteers alike found the idea 

Z ZfdZZ, Zr 't had been pointed 

order to dcvelon nnrmM?" relf-ooncepts and that m 

more positive terms '^^S“rd themselves in clearer, 

Body linage 

image as conduncdb'y Rshcr'and'a ^ •hrough the study of body 

oiy me mental picture of one's body To Fisher and aeveland. 
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however, body image includes the images, alliludes toward and feelings about 
the body, many of them unconscious, which represent the self and summanie 
the effects of the child’s interaction with the world The relationships a child 
has with important people, espeaally the baby with his mother, are internalized 
as part of the body image (This idea is similar to the widespread view that 
the child sees himself as others see him, that his concept of self grows from 
the roles he takes with other people and his interpretation of their roles) 

Fisher and Qe\ eland measured the clarity of body image in terms of the 
definiteness with which the person perceives the boundary between his body 
and the rest of the world • They ha\e found mterestmg relationships between 
methods of childrearing and personality characteristics Comparing nine cul- 
tural groups, they concluded that high boundary scores (definite, clear body 
image) were associated with permissive acceptance of impulse release m 
young children The Bhils, an Indian tribe, who made the Jughest average 
score, nurse their children until about three, feed them when they cry, toilct- 
train them in relaxed style and express feelings freely The authors theorize 
that the more a parent inhibits a child, the more antagonistic their relationship 
becomes, the harder u is to work out close communication between them, the 
less easily will the child take the parent as a model and the less definite will 
the child’s body image be 

Evidence obtained by Fisher and Cleveland from psychiatric patients sug- 
gests that low scorers (indefinite body image) tend to have spent their early 
years in a family atmosphere of rcstnctivencss, narrow range of permissible 
behavior, blocked outlets for refievmg tension, they tend to see their parents 
as threatening, destructive and disrupting High scorers tend to come from 
families where expectations of children are clear and finn, modes of controlling 
them are open and defined and the parents represent devouon to a limited 
number of primary values and lines of living 

Whether one starts with the concept of character or self or body or body 
image, the research results converge on (he topic of teaching and learning 
within the family dunng the early years of life There is agreement about the 
importance of clarity, firmness, atTeciion and commifraenf to values an the 
part of parents However, it is an open question as to how much parents can 
purposely and voluntarily influence children’s personality growih 

Ser/lole 

Sex IS an inevitable and significant category m which an indmdua) must 
locate himself “Are 50U a little boy or a httic girl’ ’ was a question on an old 
intelligence lest which most ihrce-ycar-olds were expected 10 answer correctly 
In recent years, much effort has gone into finding out how hltle boys and 
little girls get to know the answer, what they feel about it and what ih-*) do 
about it Although the basic knowledge, feelings and action patterns concem- 


• Using dais from Rorschach tests lo give two scorn relaUnz to body image 
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mg sex role get established in the infant and preschool penods, much learning 
about his sex role occurs later also 

The definition of male and female roles Every culture defines the 
meaning of male and female, basing it somewhat but not consistently on 
biological characteristics The vanety of definitions is amazing In Mead s [37] 
words 


Now It IS bo>s who are thought of as infinitely vulnerable and m need of 
special cherishing care now it is girls In some societies it is girls for whom 
parents must collect a dowry or make husband-catching magic, in others the 
parental worry is over the difficulty of marrying off the boys Some peoples 
think of women as too weak to work out of doors others regard women as the 
appropriate bearers of heavy burdens because their heads are stronger than 
men s In some countries the women are regarded as sieves through whom 
the best guarded secrets will sift, tn others it is the men who are the gossips 


A study of 110 cultures [3] showed widespread trends m sex role teaching 
A majority of socieUes stressed achievement and self rebance in boys and 
nurturancc and responsibility in girls In societies where obedience was re- 
quired It tended to be of girls more than of boys Thus, while certain kinds 
of work or functions can be assigned to either sex, there is considerable con- 
sistency m the personality traits which human beings attempt to encourage in 
one sex or the other 

Listen in on seteral informal campus discussions and you are sure to find 
a group pondering on just what is feminine behavior and what is masculine, 
or what should they be You may find every shade of opinion from "Woman’s 
place IS in the home ’ to ’ There is no difference in what men and women can 
do outside of the reproductive role” While a simple, stable society defines 

soeielvlch V ” Ihn score, a complex, changing 

aSr w,A L definitions that vary from one family to 

place of rMifif social class, with ethnic group religion and w^th 

fo be •>= mult do m order 
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curls, tickled her chm and taught her to bat her long eyelashes at him Eje 
Urother stroked her curls, tickled her chin and elicited eye-batting too The 
mother applauded when Brother was aggressive, active and courageous and 
when Sister was nurturant, beguiling and sensitive Often the parents’ tech 
niques of influence were subtle — a pat, a shove, a smile, a frown a tight 
^otce, a song At other times they were direct — ^“Don’t do that Brother Be 
a big man, like Daddy ’ or “I was so proud of my girl, acting like a regular 
little lady ” 

Teaching diolocical sex oirrcRENCES The little boy learns (hat he is 
a boy before he realizes (hat the possession of a penis makes a child a boy 
Similarly for the girl Mead {38) reports some evidence that girl babies a few 
months old can tell the difference between men and women and they act 
differently toward men and women The differential treatment of boys and 
girls makes it clear to them (hat they belong to one sex or the other In a 
clothed society, especially one which prescribes highly distinctive dress for 
the sexes, children first express the difference between boys from girls in terms 
of their outfits and Inirdos Chapter 5 showed lhat parents often avoid labeling 
(he sexual parts of the body, sex feeling and acliviiics {47, p 412} However, 
when a person knows the name of something, he can discuss it better and 
reason about it, since labeling is an important aid to learning Advice to 
parents from authorities has consistently stated the desirability of telhng chil- 
dren the names of their sex organs and of answering their questions directly 
Questions during the preschool years are usually first about the names of the 
sex organs, then about sex differences, such as whether a girl has lost her 
penis and if not why not Answers that clarify and reassure are, “A boy has 
a penis and testicles ” “A girl has a vTilva and vagina ” “Boys grow up to be 
fathers, girls grow up to be mothers ” 

Quesbons about where babies come from are to be expected “The baby 
grew inside its mother” is simple and true The next question, “How did it 
gel out"^” is almost inevitable m a preschool child whose questions have been 
answered in a trust-promoting way “The vagma stretches to let the baby out 
TTie mother works to push him through ” This type of answer is reassuring if 
It implies that both mothers and babies can cope with the process of birth and 
if it leaves the way open for more questions Questions about fertilization and 
mating rarefy come during the preschool period, and if they do, they are 
simple questions about physiology, not love 

Sex role preferences In order to find out which sex role a child 
actually preferred the It Test was devised (10) “ft” is pictured as a child figure 
which is ambiguous as to sex Boys and girls were tested with picmres of 
objects which are sex-typed in our society, asking them whether ‘ it would 
rather play with a doll or a tractor, would rather wear trousers or a dress, and 
so on for 36 items Boys at all ages who were tested, starting at three and a 
half, showed a strong preference for the masculine role Girls between three 
and a half and six and a half were heterogeneous, some showing a strong 
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preference for the feminine role, some predominantly masculine and some m 
between These possible reasons arc suggested to explain why role preferences 
were thus the anatomical difference (emphasized by Freud), m which boys 
are seen to have and girls to have not, masculine supenonty in this culture, 
and m most cultures, the greater latitude allowed girls in sex role preference, 
in contrast to the great pressure put on boys to behave in masculine ways 
Sex role identification The process of learning to feel and behave 
like a member of one sex or the other is known as sex role identification As 
mentioned above, parents define sex roles for their children, reward them for 
playing the appropriate roles and punish, or at least withhold rewards, when 
the children play the wrong sex roles Nuriuranl behavior from a warm adult 
stimulates the child to imitate the adult (40, p 306] These mechanisms are 
probably basic to sex role identification Another mechanism may also be at 
work m promoting sex role identification because the child wants to have the 
privileged status of another person, he practices the role of that person 
in fantasy or play [11] Since for both boys and girls, the mother is the first 
person holding a pnvileged status, she who can give or withhold all that the 
child desires, it is her role that the young child wants Although, ideally. 
retain female role identity and boys change over to masculine through learning 
to want to be like the father, it does not always happen this way 
Concepts of roles of family members Concepts of sex role are 
derived to a large extent from concepts of what fathers, mothers and other 
iMily members do The way m which the child sees the child-father relauon- 
ship now will also contribute to how he sees it when he plays the father role 
with his own child Likewise, his childish observaUons of the husband-wife 
rolM have implications for his adult life Tests and anecdotal records of 319 
children between three and six give some mdication of preschool children’s 
concep^ of fathers and mothers [54] Since several socioeconomic levels were 
sampled, the results can be considered representauve of a large part of the 
population Some of the questions asked were these What are daddies for*^ 
Vhat are mothers for-J ^at are families for’ Results showed that concepts 
seti, concepts of mothers, mothers were 

childr<-n^ .nTf ^.f mothers’ activities focused on 

sucDortmff more impersonal, mothers were seen as more 

sS?t„ ^^^hers’ affect.ons were con- 

place but little children, wiih mothers occupying a prominent 

Relision 

to the iKt orramy”pa°s f relaucn 

extremely concreie in N ’ ^ future While the preschool child is 
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Parents determine the religious oncntauon of their child both by uniting 
him with their religious community, as through circumcision or baptism, by 
tneir interpretation of man’s relationships to God or gods, to man, to present, 
past and future, by Ihe expressed thoughts and feelings about beauty, love 
and truth, amnnte and manmiate nature More indirectly, parents’ behavior in 
general is influenced by their religion 

The religious community may have little or no direct bearing on the young 
child, depending on how it defines him and how it contacts him Church 
nursenes and Sunday school groups can be very importint in Ihe child’s life 
He may enter info them eagerly and activelj as his only experience with a peer 
group A desirable church school takes account of the child's physical and 
psychological needs just as a nursery school does, although it stresses religious 
experiences, such as sacred stones and music, enjoyment of creativity, appre- 
ciation of beauty and of nature, worship and giving Symbolic and ritualistic 
performances appeal to children m the stage of developing initiative and also 
give them concrete experience of their religion 

The sense of trust developed m the beginning of life is the basis for faith 
m God or gods or the state or whatever one trusts Since the mother first and 
then the father and the rest of the family are key figures m the development of 
the sense of trust, the family ts the primary religious agent They also play 
the most important roles, with the young child, m the creation of his sense 
of autonomy, the development of his self, his character, the standards of right 
and wrong which he makes his own 

The child begins early to muse upon the religious mysteries of which he 
becomes aware “What does God look like’> ’ “Why do the angels just come at 
Christmas lime*’” “What does dead mean?’’ “When do the seeds start to grow 
under the earth and how do they know it’s time’” “You won’t die before I’m 
grown up, will you*^" “Do you think the astronauts will find heaven’" "Why 
doesn’t God give me the toys I’ve been praying for’" "Don’t you hate the 
people who killed Jesus?" 

Answers to questions such as these depend upon the parent’s own religion 
What they say or do not say affects their child in a religious way, either helping 
him to build, restricting him to pnmitive thinking, or leaving him with gaps 
Religious practices m the home can have deeply emotional as well as intellec- 
tual effects Grace before meals, family Chnstmas dramatics, the scder—cach 
of these events is a scene of family unity in which a little child feels a sense 
of belonging to his group and to something bigger A memorable religious 
occasion often touches many of the senses and thus becomes an allover experi- 
ence for the child Consider the vanely of experiences during the Hindu 
celebration of the festival of Ganesh or Gumpati, the god of luck who is a 
favorite with children The family brings home a clay model of Gumpati, a 
fat little boy with an elephant’s head and trunk Placing him on a stand or 
table in a bare room, they heap flowers, fruit, sweets and mcense at his fMl 
The child has large muscle experience m the walk home He secs and touches 
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Gumpali He smells the flowers and incense He eats some of the treats He 
hears the story of Gumpati’s birth and early childhood After a week or so, 
there is a parade with music to make and hear Gumpati in all his glory is 
transported to the nver or lake, where an older boy lets him sink under the 
waters The child sees the dramatization of the fact that his Gumpati was only 
a clay figure and not the real spint which it represented He docs not under- 
stand the full meaning of the drama, but he has the picture of it which can 
later give shape and fullness to the idea 


SUMMARY 

Emotions increase in differentiation dunng the preschool penod, as the 
child takes part m more interactions and more complex interactions with his 
parents, siblings, grandparents and other people Nurturance offered by adults 
to children is an expression of their own personality, indicating degrees of 
development of the sense of generativity Children’s responses to adults in- 
clude a small measure of nurturance and a large measure of dependence, 
which vanes with the attitudes and behavior of the adults Siblings are ordi 
nanly ambivalent to each other, showing nurturance, dependence, jealousy 
and rivalry, according to the types of expenences they have with one another 
and to the attitudes and guidance techniques used by adults Anger, an emo- 
Uonal response to frustration, can be hostile or constructive Hostile aggres 
Sion, an angry attack, is often but not always disapproved by parents The 
developing imagmation of the preschool child contributes to intangible fears, 
which increase greatly at this time Concrete fears decrease As with the in- 
fant, the presence of a loved person (attachment object) reassures the fnght 
ened child Research suggests methods of controlling and minimizing anger, 
jealousy, rivalry and fear m young children 

CTaracter is the charactensne way m which a person harmonizes his own 
needs and d«ires with the demands of the outside world Considerable dc 
nerLT <^"">8 the preschool years, when the child 

rCs *“''y nght from wrong and 

Lwsmlrd^ P'™" “ho requires outer control, h= 

hces and atlili.d “<=">^'cng the demands of himself Parental prac 

ter bZ hv I U significant in determ, mng the type of charac- 

Through language and dram*a°i? * wntnbute to his growing concept of self 
concept His incrcasine intell«J^ “sP*°tes, integrates and expands this 

which he eventually uses to ' Permit greater flexibility of thought, 

any uses to view himself as others see him The establishment 
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and acceptance of his sex role contnbutes to the concept of self Male and 
female roles are outlined by the culture and defined in detail by the /amdy 
The family teaches by direct instniction and prohibition, by sex-typmg the 
environment, and by difTcrentnl treatment of boys and girls Children re- 
spond by identifying with one role or another, by their preference for either 
role and by the concepts of family members which they build Religion con- 
tributes broadly to the self-concept, by placing (he person in a broad orienta- 
tion to all of existence 
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Intivduction 


Almost all cultures take some notice of the child’s entering a ncsv 
phase of life at six or seven years of age. Although, as Piaget has pointed 
out, there are no general stages which are unique wholes, yet age six or 
seven marks a shift in important processes of development. The fact that 
formal education is begun at this time in so many diJTcrent cultures 
indicates widespread perception of such a shift. Likewise, writers from 
Shakespeare to Erikson have made use of this age in dividing life into 
portions that can be studied. Wc begin our discussion of this segment of 
life at six or seven years and end it at the point where the pubescent 
growth spurt starts, an average age of 10, but a point which occurs within 
a wide range of years. 

The loss of his pr«chool cuicness is not serious to the schoolchild. 
While an occasional child may mourn the passing of the days when adults 
thought him perfectly adorable just because he was a young child, most 
reports of such feelings of regret are from adults looking far backward 
toward early childhood. By the time he enters first grade, the healthy 
child has achieved enough trust, autonomy and initiative that he wants 
to become involved with a private world of children, where adults arc 
often unwelcome. Adults arc, of course, necessary at limes. He_ loves his 
parents and cares what they think, but his appetite for silting bn laps 
and being pelted is definitely diminished. Teachers and club leaders are 
important too, but in limited time and space. It seems as though the 
child withdraws most into his private sphere of peers and self at the vciy 
time (around 10) when he is least attractive to adults — most gangly, 
least cuddly, restless, dirty, teeth missing, and speaking a language of 
childhood thaTlsTibt completely comprehensible to adults. 


SOS 
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Introduction 


Building on all that has gone before, the child interacts with a widening 
world to create new and more complex behavior patterns Instead of _ 
being confined to family, home and neighborhood, the child is on his- 
own in the school Warm and acceptant as his teacher may be, he is not 
special to her, as he is to his mother He is one of many, and as such, 
must live with a kind of objectivity which he has not expenenced before 
Instead of playing with only little boys and girls who are the children of 
his parents’ fnends and neighbors, he plays and works with a vanety of 
children Meeting children from a social class different from his own, he 
may be surprised to find some of his schoolmates cleaner or dirtier, 
rougher or gentler, more or less interested in doing well at school than he 
Playing in the homes of new fnends, he discovers parents, behavior, 
houses and yards unlike those he has known Joining Cubs, Brownies 


Bluebirds or a similar organized group, the child embraces a new culture 
of symbolic pins, handclasps and reflecting pools which symbolize his 
belongmgness His religious connections will expand too He may make 
his first communion or begin the study of Hebrew The public library 
will enlarge his literary world by conferring the privilege of taking books 
out If he lives in a community which sponsors children’s concerts, he will 
be eligible to go to them Thus he will interact directly with many aspects 
of the culture which formerly mfluenced him only through his family 
Privacy is a kind of freedom much enjojed by the school age child 
Because he is able to take basic physical care of himself and his room, 
he IS often able to keep mother and others out of his room, out of the 
bathroom, and out of his most secret transactions Pnvacy means freedom 
to take his bath just the way he hkes it, to make funnTfaccs iiTthe mirror, 
to devise messages, signals codes, club rules, to visit alone with fnends ^ 
Reading books means freedom to roam m a vast world of thought and 
ima^nation Fast growing competency in language and thought means 
greats facility in dealing with all of his pnvate world 

^tage of personahtyj^elop- 
. called It d„ry and accomphshment 

ISen tiev ^ T to the stage of miUaUve, 

Md lolThJ™ . “ lean, how to do things 

Whether it stre*;J the technology of his culture 

ckclromcs ““ ■"=‘’='"8 readmg, wnhng and 

involved in them J'"® “nd the emotional situations 

society m «h,eh he 1 techniques of the 

over Literate societ'icrororrt provisions for this change- 

P idc schools wrhere teachers begin the long 
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process of teaching reading and wnting Even in simpler culturcst 
teachers usually help the children ieam the appropriate aspects of techilol 
ogy Often boys learn farming from their fathers and girls homemaking 
from their mothers In American culture, an astonishing number of 
specialists teach such cxtracurncuJar subjects as music, dancing, painting, 
bird watching, star gazing, first aid, camping and skiing Recreation 
workers and youth leaders teach not only these subjects and more but 
also concern themselves with group dynamics, character, values, leader- 
ship, community service, and so on It is possible for a child to spend all 
of his hours left over from eating sleeping and physical care on lessons 
of one sort or another 

There are aspects of industry and duty which are better accomplished 
with other children (m the peer group) and alone however, than in an 
onslaught of lessons Take baseball, for instance To be a real American 
boy, you practically have to know how to play n As a girl, you have 
to know at least the rules of the game and preferably you can play 
softball it takes thousands of practice ihrtiws to get to be a good pitcher 
and as many catches to be a baseman Where could one do all this except 
m the neighborhood play lot with his fnends'^ There arc many more 
games whose rules and coordinations must be learned During the school 
years children are willing, even eager, to practice and practice and prac- 
tice — batting a ball, jumping, skating, jumping rope, singing and chant- 
ing the ditties of childhood, sewing doll clothes, cutting out cookies, 
playing cards and other games, identifying specimens and arranging 
collections There are social skills to develop too, making and keeping 
close friendships and being a club member 

Success in the stage of industry results m the child s knowing the 
pleasure and satisfaction of a job well done He enjoys being a part of 
a productive situation He knows that he can produce, achieve and 
accomplish m certain areaTTand in those situations, he feels adequate 
There are enough of them that he has a general feeling of being an 
adequate person There arc some places where he does particularly well 
and others w here he just gets by TTiis knowledge is incorporated into his 
picture of himself 

A sense of inferiority and inadeejuacy is the result when development 
docs not go well at this lime of life Since time of entrance to school is 
usually fixed rigidly, the child who is not ready to enter into the stage 
of industry is ai a great disadvantage in pereonahty development Tailurc 
in the beginning work is disastrous to hix concept of himself as an ade- 
quate person 
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CHAPTER 10 


^Slow growth IS topical of ihe period of middle chiJdhood In both size and 
proportions, these children change relatively httle from year to year This 
statement must be qualified if menarche, and the corresponding point of male 
sexual matunty, are taken as the end of middle childhood, since a period of 
very rapid growth precedes these pomts in time ‘Although t he period of ram d 
gro wth, known as the pubescent growth spurt , is discussed m Chapter 14, 
m regard to adolescence, it is important to realize that some children m the 
elementary school are already in the pubescent growth spurt Growth in height 
begins to pick up speed, on the average, at about age nine in girls and 1 1 in 
bo>s A few girls, however, begin the spurt as early as age eight and bo)’s 
at 10 Most girls grow at (op speed during their twelfth or thirteenth year, 
boys during Iheir fourteenth or fifteenth year A seventh grade classroom is 
sure to include a wide variety of sizes and stages of matunty It is safe to 
generalize that children grow slowly dunng the early elementary school years 

TJife middle years are healthier than the jireschool penod With growth needs 
ana the burdens of illness claiming less of his energy than they did m an carI]M 
stage of life, the schoolchild has more of hunself to invest in relationships, 
problem solving and acquiring of skills and knowledge^Now he works to 
develop and perfect many motor coordinations, enjoying the sense of adequacy 
which grows from successful performance His concept of himself and his 
body reflect the interactions of his body with the world and also reflect his 
perceptions of people's reactions to him 

PHYSICAL GROWTH 

Growth can be described m terms of the large, general measurements of 
height and weight and also in terms of vanous parts of the body ihird way 
of considering it has to do with interrelationships of vanous aspects of growlh 
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Growth in Height and Weight 

The average six-year-old boy is 4614 inches tall and weighs 4814 pounds, 
a girl the same age measures 4514 inches tall and weighs 4614 pounds 137, 
pp 70-73] Tables 10-1, 10-2, 10-3 and 10-4 show average heights and 


TABLE 10-1 

Height percentile table for boys age 6 through age 12. 
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"Cishls for b 0 )’s ami g.rls throughout inrddle childhood At age stx 80 per 
cent of boys measure benveen 45M and 4SI4 inches and weigh between 
41 and 56VS pounds Corresponding figures for girls are 4314 and 48 inches 
and 3914 and 54'/4 pounds Annual height gun is from l)vo to two and three 
quarters inches, while weight gam is about six pounds Girls are slightly 

TABLE l(r-3 

Weight ptrcantlh {or bo)s age 6 through age 12 


It eig/if in Pounds 


Mgf 


P37o 

is% 

so% 

75% 

90% 

97% 

( >r 

38* 

4( 

44* 

481 

52 

56* 

61 


40 { 

43* 

47 

51} 

55* 

60* 

65* 

7 >r 

43 

451 

491 

54 

581 

64* 

70 

7i yr 

45| 

48* 

52* 

57 

62 

68} 

741 

8 yr 

48 

5fl 

55* 

60 

65* 

73 

79* 

)r 

soi 

531 

58* 

63 

69 

77 

84* 

9 yr 

52* 

56} 

6t 

66 

721 

81 

89| 

9|yr 

541 

58| 

631 

69 

76 

85* 

95 

10 yr 

561 

6( 

66} 

72 

79* 

90 

100 

lOlyr 

591 

631 

69 

741 

83* 

94* 

1051 

II yr 

611 

66] 

71* 

77* 

871 

991 

nil 

lH>f 

64* 

69} 

74* 

8t 

911 

104* 

Its 

12 yr 

671 

72 

77* 

WJ 

96 

109* 

124} 


Source From Cro^ihand Decrhpmfniof CkHdren 4ih«difton. by Ern«c H Watson and Ceorse 
II Lowrey Copyright © 1962 Year Dook Med cal Publishers Inc Chicago Used by permus on 
of Year Book Medical Publishers 


TABLE HM 

l\o/ght pcrcontHc for girls age 6 through age 12 


IVeiskl In Pounds 


Age 

3% 

10% 

25% 

50% 

75% 

00% 

97% 


37} 

39* 

A3 

46* 

50} 

54} 

58} 


39 i 

421 

45* 

49* 

53} 

57} 


7 yr 

411 

44* 

4$ 

52} 

56} 

61} 


7* yr 

43} 

46) 

50* 

55} 

59} 

65* 


8 yr 


48* 

53 

58 

63} 



8* >T 

471 

50* 

55* 

61 

67 

74* 

84* 

9 yr 


52* 

58 

631 

70* 



9*yr 

51J 

55 

60* 

67 

74* 

84* 




in 

621 

70} 

79 

89} 

102 

10* yr 

55* 

60 

66* 

74* 

84 

95 


11 yr 


62* 

70 

78f 

69 





66 

74 

83} 

94 



12 jr 

63* 

69* 

78 

87* 

98} 

m* 



Sootcc Trom Cro»ihand Deithpmento} Childnn k^^hort byErnestH Watson and George 

H Lowrey Copyritht © 1962 Year Book Med csd Publishers Inc Chicago Used by permission 
of Year Book Medical Publ shers 
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shorter and lighter than boys, as they have been ever since birth, until age 11, 
when they overtake the boys for a brief period Their earlier entrance into 
the pubescent growth spurt makes them tcmporanly taller and heavier Al- 
though the average difTcrence is small (three quarters of an inch at 12 and 13 
years), a fasl-matunng girl towers above a slow-growing boy, a discrepancy 
which causes agony if children between 11 and 15 are pushed into dancing, 
dating and other situations where their heights are compared At all points 
m the growth cycle, girls are closer to matunty than boys, since they do not 
have to grow so far to reach it For instance, [T^percent of adult height is 
attained by the average ninc-year-old boy and^^Thc average seven-year-old 

gir^ 

^eight increases more steadily than weight, since it is influenced less by 
environmental changes Poth measurements are, of course, products of the 
organism’s interaction with the environment, but since height depends almost 
entirely on the linear measure of skeletal growth, and since length of the 
skeleton is relaUvely resistant to environmental pressures, progress in height 
IS quite regularvAs was mentioned in CThaptcr 6 the bones do record such 
traumas as illnesses and malnutrition, but they do it in terms of bone scars, 
which can be detected only by X ray Weight, m contrast to height, is a sensi- 
tive indicator of malnutrition or ovcmutniion Weight is related to volume, 
which IS the product of three linear measures All types of body tissue, skele- 
ton, muscles, fat, blood, and all the rest, conlnbutc to weight Thus although 
the skeleton is not shortened by illness or malnutnuon, the soft tissues of the 
body may be reduced 

Proportions 

Compared with preschool children, school-age children arc graceful With 
lower center of gravity, longer legs and slimmer proportions, the 
nrnnni" « Steadier On his feet The photographs on these pages show typical 
Knf r" elementary school years as well as preschool and ado- 

7A of “■'ddlo childhood (Sec 

the child’*: ( ) Each new oi(>efjned coordination added to 

h"ta dat a, !h Z 8™wn out of a cnb Although 

for cxcellenf cf Z “ '”8'' "''“te His new proportions lual-e 

branches and rcLh more distant 

rrng fo-o Stm, tarty with bicjcle- 

<nr£c®at“S=brL“:^"'?nf " 

The ratio of face tn rr ^ at 5 Then the face begins to catch up 

13. p 3021 6 and one to two at 18 

four and a MfTo'^mTnd^'h'tr’iT''"^'’ ‘‘“""8 

this IS the period when the m some detail, since 

Penod when the child .s changing from a preschooler to a school 
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Figures 10-1 and JO-2. A typical boy’s growth from eariy ehddhood <o adulthood 
(Reprinted from Growth Diagnosis, by L. M. Sayer and N. Bayley, by permission 
of TTie University of Chicago Press. Copyright © 1959, The University of Chicago 
Press ) , 


child, from a preconccptuaf thinker to one who can deal wth concrete opera- 
tions, from one concerned with the sense of imagination to one involved in 
problems of the sense of industry. Jn a search for some physical indications of 
sufficient maturity for assessing school readiness, three types of body configu* 
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Height in ftet 
5ft. 4 in. 



prfnted from* ^ growlh from early childhood to adulthood (R®' 

ThrUa ™,tvTchfr"p“' '^r-'- “"-i N Bayley, by permirmon of 

Press ) '^ of Chicago Press Copyright © 1939, The llmversity of Chicago 


drawinEsTt Photographs of boys and girls [30] SchetnaEc 

?n t™® *^‘8or= 104. Judged est inta ted maturity 

agrr™ <= Abe photographs had 

and rclationshim fiPtu, vanous types of proportions, measurements 

svhicr'Mc:tr,brtSoTa:r™r 

slimming down at the heoln • c ? "totunty. Results showed a general 

ond girls quite sim.lar for a"th if ° 

le. Then the girls became more typicmly 
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EARLY ailLDHOOD INTERMEDIATE MIDDLE CHILDHOOD 
FIGURE FIGURE FIGURE 

Figure 10-4 Three types of body configuration seen in middle childhood (Re 
printed from M D Simon. Body Configuration and School Readiness CA/W 
Development 30, Figure 1 Copyright © 1959. Thi Society for Research m Child 
Development Inc ) 


fetnintne (rounded) Several indtces proved useful in showing increasing ma- 
lunty. head circumference (o standing height (decreasing), wajst circum- 
ference to height (decreasing) and leg length to height (mcreasmg) Head 
circumference to leg length (decreasing) was found to be a good indication of 
maturity of proportions The typical early childhood ratio was 86 for boys 
and 85 for girls, intermediate figure were 85 and 8 1 and middle childhood 
81 and 81 Malunty of body configuration was found to be associated with 
success in first grade and immaturity with failure Apparently physical ma- 
turity, as indicated by proportions, tells something about the child s readiness 
for meeting the demands of school 

Tissues and Organs 

\^ertain physiological and anatomical charactenstics arc especially typical 
of middle childhood Those mentioned in the following description contribute 
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to his appearance or to his behavior or both Fat diminishes gradually and 
changes in distribution patterns School age children look mucli thinner than 
preschool children and adolescents Girls have more fat than boys and it JS 
placed differently, giving them softer contours at all ages after the first year 
[8] The ifein becomes less delicate f/nir may darken Whilc.thc grow 

m size and in strength of connections with bones, they arc still immature 
in function as compared with an adolescent’s muscles Muscles of school-age 
children are more readily injured by strain For example. Little League 
pitchers are prey to “Little League Elbow,” a muscular injury due to overuse 
A bnef observation in any first grade classroom will demonstrate how difficult 
It is for 6- and 7-year-olds— especially boys — to immobilize their muscles 

digestive system shows added maturity by having fewer upsets and by 
riming food for a longer time Thus the school-age child docs not have to 
be fed so carefully, so often and so promptly as the preschool child Because 
growth IS slow, calone needs, m relation to the size of the stomach, arc not 
so great as they were earlier and as they will be during the coming growlh 
spurt^The danger at this time is that the child will fill up on empty caloncs, 
foods which do not promote growth, such as sugar, starches and excess fats 
With relatively low calone needs, it is important to cal foods which arc high 
m proteins, minerals and vitamins The combination of freedom to move out 
from his mother’s supervision, plus a bit of money in his pockets, may result 
m an excessive intake of soft drinks and candy 

(^CTuldren vary widely m bladder capacity, boys having less than girlsj There 
are individual differences m frequency of unnation, and difTcrcnCc in one 
individual from one time to another, due to temperature, humidity, time of 
d^, emotional stale, fluids ingested, and so'^ 

Q^^iration grows slower, deeper and more regular, changing from 20 to 30 
inhal^ions per minute in the* preschool period to 18 to 25 in the school age 
[21, p 168] Infections and disturbances of the respiratory system are fewer 
and milder than m the early ycars^ 

The heart grows slowly belw^n 4 and 10 years During that time it is 
smaller in relation to the rest of the body than at any other period of life 
[4, p 223] This fact of growlh is one of the reasons why strongly compeUtive 
sports are dangerous for school age children As the child grows toward ma- 
turity, his heartbeat slows down and his blood pressure goes up Between 
6 and 12, he reaches the average adult heart rate of 70-100 per minute Blood 
pressure, at an average of 105 mm is still below the adult norm 
^^ors are less likely to become infected than they were during the preschool 
years With the growth of the lower part of the face, the Eustachian tube, 
leading from the throat into the middle ear, grows longer, relatively narrower 
and slante^Thus it is harder for disease organisms to invade With fewer 
respiratory infections too there are fewer invading organisms in the child 
Heanng acuity probably increases between ages 3 and 13 [38, p 195] 

The eye changes shape with growth, resulting m farsi^tedness until about 
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age SIX Studies of visual acuity yield a wide range of results, one showing 
20/20 vision to be typical at age seven, another stud> placing 20/20 vision 
at age four and yet another at H to 13 {5] Thus there is some doubt as to 
the age when 20/20 yision is normnlly achieved It is after seven when the 
eyeball gams its full weight and several years later that full development is 
completed Binocular vision is usually well developed at six or shortly after 
ward, although not in all children Large print is recommended for children 
throughout the school years [4, p 355} A study of elementary-school children 
showed 59 percent to have visual defects [15] The defects increased from 
17 percent in first grade to 82 percent at the end of the elementary years 
Adequate physical care must include attention to signs of visual difficulties 
and regular eye examinauonx 

[The s keiewn continues to ossify, replacing cariilage with bone Since mm- 
eralizattoh is no‘t complete the bones rcsisrpressure andmuscle palliess than 
rriore mature Bdher^o Good hygiene includes chairs, desks and shoes that 
fit, frequent moving around and caution in carrying heavy loads For example, 
if a pack of newspapers is to be slung from one shoulder, it should be changed 
often from one shoulder to the other ^ 

The skeleton is a useful maturity indicator, since its level of development 
is closely tied to progress toward sexual maturity ^A child v/ho js^^advanced 
iP-bo ne develo pment wiK reach puberty at an caf fiTr agcH Kan th e average 
child Not only is thwe this general relationship between ilic two kinds of 
development, but individual bones in the hand and wrist have a constant lime 
relationship to sexual matunty.i For instance, (he sesamoid (a small round 
bone at the joint at the base of the thumb) appears within two or two and a 
half years before menarche [7, p I07J \^In the group of normal girls whose 
skeleta l dev elopmetiC was studied during puH^iy, men arche usually occurred 
soon after fusion o f the epip^scs aiufjha^ of the bones at the tips ofjhc 
lingers^! 127p HJ 

""Th^rarc important jears for teething since most of the changes from 
deciduous to permanent teeth takc~pfice” At almost any time, a child has a 
gap or two in his jaw, a loose tooth or one just popping through the gum 
Nutrition, oral hygiene and dental care arc very important in assuring health) 
teeth Speech, nutnfion, appearance and body image arc all affected by the 
soundness of icclh Figure 10-5 shows (he complete set of baby teeth and 
the complete set of adult teeth, indicating the replacements and additions 
which transfonn a young child’s jaws Into niamrc jaws Figure 10-d shott-s 
the two sets of teeth in place, the dccidoous ones in the process of losing 
their roots through resorption, which prepares them to shed, leaving room 
for permanent teeth, since they exceed the number of baby icclh 
Since first permanent teeth to appear in most children do not replace 
decrduoUr-tecthT they arc hkcly not to be ircogmzcd as permanent teeth 
'THesc-fCeth'are the first molars, which appear just behind the second dcaducw 
molars As in the case mth the deaduous tccih. there arc some di'fitfc”"* 
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HEALTH AND SAFETY 

Fewer children die than ever before A recent report on the average annual 
death rate for children 5 to 14 years of age placed it at less than six in 10,000 
for boys and less than four m 10,000 for girls 123] A comparison of two 
decades showed a decline in mortality of about one third for school age chil- 
dren Although health is improving, from the standpoint of reduction of illness 
and accident rates, there arc several areas m which children’s health could be 
a great deal better than it is at present 


Illnesses 

School-age children have fewer illnesses than preschool children do [36] 
Respiratory and gastrointestinal upsets decrease considerably although they 
continue to be the most frequent types of illness, with respiratory the leading 
cause After age 10 there is a further decrease in number of illnesses The 
variety of major illnesses is greater during age 6 to 10 than during all other 
ages studied, bclHcen birth and J8 The Jist of illnesses at 6 to JO includes, 
for example, nephntis, septicemia, menmgococcemia and tuberculosis [36] 
Figure 10-7 shows the distribution of the various types of illnesses between 
ages 5 and 14 According to a national health survey, children in this age 
group averaged 7 8 days in bed during one year, and 16 4 days of restricted 
activity, due to illness [20] Schooldays lost due to illness averaged 5 3 days, 
with about three fifths of that time due to respiratory diseases [22] The 
average number of acute illnesses was three per child Medical attention was 
given to children for 54 percent of their illnesses 

The communicable diseases (including measles, chicken pox, mumps, 
whooping cough and scarlet fever) are much less threatening to children than 
they were in former years In a longitudinal study of 67 boys and 67 girls, 
50 girls and 45 boys had at least one communicable disease and over half 
of them had two [36] No child had more than four Death rates from these 
diseases Jiavc declined by 70 percent to 80 percent m one decade until they 
are now at the low figures of between two and seven deaths per million children 
between 5 and 14 [20] 



PERCENT 

Fisurc 10-7. Frequency of occurrence of various types of illness in chiWhood 
(From Chart B on page 18, ‘ Problems of Youth’ Legislate Reference Service. 
U S Government Priniing Office, Washington, 1964 ) 
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As Chapter 6 pointed out, many illnesses can be prevented by careful 
health supervision, earned out under the direction of a phjsician Immuniza- 
tions pre\ent most of the communicable diseases, as shown m Table 10-5 
Optimal nutntion, rest and exercise help the child to build his body’s natural 
resistance to disease Protection from'extrcmc stress, both physical and mental, 
pre\ents the breakdown of the child’s own resources for coping with disease 
Dunng middle childhood, one of the competencies to be learned is that of 
self-care, along with some knowledge of basic physiology and nutrition and 
of how disease organisms operate Many children receive inadequate care 
during convalescence from an illness Certain effects of an illness linger even 
after the temperature has returned to normal (and some parents do not even 
realize that the temperature is usually subnormal for a day or so after being 
ele\ated) Muscles may be flabby, because they lost some tone during illness 
Fatigue and poor posture may result if the comalescent child returns to a 
normal schedule too soon (4, p 54] Since illness may lower the hemoglobin 
count, the fatigue during convalescence may be partly due to anemia Appetite 
is likely to decrease Lowered emotional control tends to go along with 
diminished vigor Therefore, it is wise to arrange a gradual return to normal 
activity after an illness Some pediatncians suggest that their patients stay m 
bed one day after the temperature has returned to normal and that they stay 
home from school the following day 

Special health problems Although certam physical conditions are not 
considered illnesses, they have harmful Jong range effects upon children’s 
health Dental canes is outstanding as this type of problem (Many people do 
not consider it a disease, and since it is not incapacitating, it is rarely accorded 
the status of illness ) One child m four, at the 5 to-14-year range, has never 
been to a dentist [221 A national health survey indicated that about half 
of the children m this age bracket had had no dental care dunng the preceding 
year \STien children v.erc divided as to family income, il was found that 5-lt>- 
14 year-olds, living in families of less than $4,000 income, averaged 0 8 dental 
visits annually, and those m families of income above $4,000 went to the 
denust 2 4 times Some progress toward dental health is being made m 
fluondalion of water supplies and in treating children's teeth with fluonde 
Long range problems also include nutrition and fitness Obesity is becoming 
more frequent among American children, wiih its prognosis of increasing 
obesity m adulthood Although insufficient calones is a problem with only 
a small percentage of Amencans. poor quality of diet is a fairly senous prob- 
lem, one which will be discussed further m regard to adolescents Table JO-6 
shows the rccommerded allowances of the various food elements for children 
during the school years 

Accidents 

Accidental injuries account for about half of the deaths of boys between 
5 and 14 and for about one third of the deaths of girls the same age [23] A 
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comparison of present rales with those of a decade ago shows a substantial 
decrease in death rate from accidents (about 20 percent) As Table 10-7 
shows, motor vehicle s are the leading cause of accidental death, killing about 
twice as many boys and girls Many of these fatalities occur when children are 
playing on streets and when they cross streets and highways Among boys, 
drowning is second to motor vehicles as a cause of death About 6,700 chil- 
dren die from accidents each year m the United States The number injured 
IS about 12 million Nearly one third of the people between 6 and 16 years of 
age are injured seriously enough to require medical attention or at least one 
day of restneted activity About two fifths of the nonfatal injuries occur in 
or near the home 


TABLE 10-7 

Children’s deaths from difTereni t>T5es of accidents 
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Figure JO-S. Frequency of occurrence of various types of impairments and defects 
m children. (From Chart C on page 19. “problems of Youth.“ Legislative Referv 
ence Service, LJ.S. Government Printing Office, Washingtotr, 1964.) 


rheumatic fever and diabetes [4, pp. 53-S61 Good physical care can alleviate 
some of these conditions and even in cases where the condition cannot be 
cured, good care may resuft in normaf growth. 


Psychological Effects of Handicaps V 

The dbabled child suffers not only the discomfort of diagnostic and treat- 
ment procedures. He also misses out on some of the activities which normal 
children have as part of everyday life. Requiring more phj'sical care, he actu- 
ally receives more nurturance from his mother and often from the whole 
family. He has a narrower social and interpersonal experience. Parents and 
often teachers give him less work to do, less responsibility to carry [27]. 

Different types of handicaps, of course, produce different reactions in the 
children burdened with them and in the social environments in which the 
children live. For example, when asked to rank five disabilities in order of 
preference, Jewish children judged confinement to a wheelchair as worse 
than obesity, and obesity as worse than facial disfigurement [1 1 1 The norma- 
tive group of children, drawn from a wide selection of environments, ranked 
obesity as most undesirable, facial disfigurement as next to obesity, and 
confinement to a wheelchair as the least undesirable of these conditions. Italian 
children ranked the handicaps in another order. Thus it can be seen that a 
child’s handicap is interpreted to him according to the particular value sj'siem 
of the people close to him. The specific restrictions required by various handi- 
caps differ from one to another. For example, the dictarj' requirements for 
diabetics arc very embarrassing to some children, who often try to hide their 
condition from other children. 

Even though there arc some specific reactions to handicaps, certain general 
effects have been found, too. The scU-conccpts of a wide selection of handi- 
capped children were investigated in o summer camp situation, by asking 
these children and a group of normal children to describe themselves and 
others I27j. The children’s conv'crsations Here ,nnaJjTed into categories, so 
as to find out which topics vvcic importanl lo them and which, of these topics, 
were most significant. In general the handicapped children shaded realistic 
facing of life by talking more about “handicap" than did the normal rhildfcti. 
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The handicapped boys discussed “health” and “physical ability” less, possibly 
reflecting awareness of the cultural demand that boys should be active and 
aggressive ‘ Spatial location” was discussed less by the handicapped, prob- 
ably because these children had had limited spatial experiences, being unable 
to move around so freely on their own and not having been taken places by 
adults as much as normal children are taken Handicapped girls talked more 
than normal girls and more than handicapped boys about “giving aid,” sug- 
gesting the importance to them of receiving aid, as well as the fact that it is 
easier for girls to accept aid than it is for boys Comments of the handicapped 
children indicated that they had fewer interactions with people, with the 
exception of interactions with mothers This interpersonal impoverishment 
probably accounts for their greater use of egocentric comments and expression 
of self-depreciation and lack of confidence 

As the emotional and developmental situation of the handicapped child 
becomes understood it is possible for parents and other adults to help him 
more effectively For instance, knowing that handicapped children’s spatial 
experiences are likely to be limited the adults could plan more carefully to 
change the child s location and position often and, whenever possible, to 
take him on expeditions ViUh the rest of the family instead of leaving him home 
with Mother Knowing that his feelings of adequacy will be threatened, wise 
adults will help a handicapped child to develop competencies m the fields 
where he can operate The task of broadening his interpersonal contacts is not 
easy, but constant awareness of it will bring more results than ignoring the 
matter ^ ® 


MOTOR COORDINATION ^ 

Children s delight in vigorous motor play seems to be universal Ball games, 
running chasing and jumping games arc to be found where children are 
The motor skills which a society teaches to us children, however, reflect the 
values and economic level of that culture 

The Infltietjce oj Cultural Values on Motor Skills 

=“>turc, consider the Asian 

Ld I => 
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molof coordinaiions which children itri\^ Jo loirm ti, 
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an round competence than spccialircd excellence In fac as far as brls arc 
co-ccmcd moderate skill may be preferred to cxecllenee Ac burcauLtie, 
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otber^directed middle class society descnbed by social observers of the nine- 
teen fifties [24, 28] would logically try lo produce children who could fit mto 
whatever kind of athletic recreation iheir peers were enjoying These children 
would be able to make a fourth at tennis, would know an alJemande-left from 
a right-hand to your-parlner, and a figure eight from an outside edge, would 
stick on a horse and be able to dive neatly from the low board, if not the high 
board 

Wanting moderate competeswe m many coordinations, American society 
offers many organized learning opportunities to children Rarely do families 
teach such skills as dancing and swimming Of 1,008 parent-child contacts 
occurring in the water at two beaches, only 82 were instances of parents in- 
structing children in swimming P2, 33] (Most of the teaching which did occur 
was in upper-middle class, rather than lower middle or lower-class families ) 
Instead of the informal family msirucnon of a simpler society, modern ar- 
rangements include dancing teachers sponsored by schools, the PTA or 
community centers, and swimming teachers hired by ihe stale, community or 
club Standards for teachers are set and controlled by the Red Cross The 
water safely manual delineates levels of achievement m swimming and giving 
children specific goals for various coordinations By requiring the cluld to be 
12 years old before trying the Junior Lifesaving examination, the Red Cross 
implies that children under 12 can pass the beginner’s, advanced beginner’s 
and intermediate tests Thus much of what used to be learned informally, m 
the way of motor skills, has become formalized, standardized and, in some 
instances, commercialized Children still play, however 

Play Aciiviiies 

The average sw-year-old has acquired the motor skills basic to school-age 
play He can throw, bounce and catch a ball, although he docs not do so 
very smoothly [14] For many years, he wjJI practice and seek to perfect games 
which use balls and similar objects for throwing, catching, hitting, bouncing 

carrying Ahh to run and clttrib vee}}, iic fdays gamca of cb'ise, sur^ as 
tag and hide-and-seek, his interest m these games increasing steadily from six 
to nine [34] Runmng is basic to skipping, dancing and skating Most six-jeir- 
olds can skip and jump rope, and seven-year-olds roller-skate [14] With 
these skills, as with ball play, the youngster ventures into new games and 
coordinations, practicing as be goes, in order to achieve competence m a 
variety of movements Sometimes he plays ftrflou-thc-leadcr, gaming ideas 
and courage from a model who knows a little more about the skill than he 
does Sometimes he jumps, skates or bounces by hmscU, apparently thor- 
oughly enjoying the process of developing motor skills 

The average ninc-ycar-old is interested in a greater variety of pliy acuvtues 
than he has been before or will be again [34] When a group of children 
between 9 and 10 arc asked to check iheir interests on a large list of activities. 
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everything suggested is hkcly to be checked by someone Tables 10-8, 10-9 
and 10-10 represent a partial list of items which 50 percent or more of a 
group of fourth, fifth and sixth graders said they liked to do [29] About 
70 percent of these activities are strongly motor, with large muscle coordina- 
tions chosen more than four times as often as fine coordinations Breadth of 
interest vanes from one child to another, some engaging in fewer than ten 
activities a week and others playing in over 100 difTcrcnt ways [34]. 


TABLE 10-8 

Aelw hits bo)s reported cspcdalt> enjojing. 


Bandits 

Bows and arrows 
Boxing 
Budding forts 
Cars 

Cops and robbers 
Darts 
Football 
Hunt 


Marbles 

Malting model airplanes 

Shooting 

Soldiers 

Spacemen 

Tlirow snowballs 

Toy trains 

Use lools 

Wrestling 


Source Reprinted by pemtuton from B C Rosenberg and D Sulion Smith. 
A Revised Conception of Masculine Femmme Differences m Play Activity.*' 
The Journal el Gentile PsTchalffgy, 9^. t. p 167 Copyright® I960, 
"The Journal Press 


TABLE H>-9 

Activities girk were particailarJy fond of playing. 


■C* 


Blind mao's bufT 

Building snowmen 

cartwheels 

Clue 

Cooking 

Crack the whip 

Dance 

Doctors 

Dolls 

Dressing up 
Drop ihe handkerchief 
Farnwr in the dell 
Follow the leader 
Fox and geese 
Hide the thimble 
Hopscotth 
Houses 

Huckle buckle beanstalk 
In and out the window 
I've got a secret 


Jacks 
Jump rope 
Leap frog 
London bridges 
Mother, may I 
Mulberry bush 
Musical chain 
Name that tune 
Fick up sticks 
Puzzles 
Red rover 

Ring around the rosy 

Scrapbook making 

See saw 

Sewing 

School 

Simon says “thumbs up” 

Statues 

Sloop lag 

Store 


POTiosion (ram B G Rosaiai .nd B SMati 
Smjth. A Knfisrf ^ncepium of Masculine Feininme Differences m Play 
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TABLC 30-10 


Play activities cnjo}cd by both boys and guis 


Basketball 
Do\\linfi 
Cow boys 

of the mountain 
Racing 
Soccer 

Walk on stilts 

Dominoes 

Shtf/Oeboard 

Baseball 

Boating 

Fish 

Camping 
Climbing 
Ball tag 
Pool 

Post office 
Chess 
Seven up 


Tug o*war 
Halt dodge half 
Oay modeling 
Draw cT paint 
Gardening 
Hide and seek 
Fly kite 
Ghosts 
Black magic 
Dodgeball 
Tiddte di «inks 
Cards 
Checkers 
Ihngpong 
Horse shoes 
Tennis 
Skating 
Horse ndmg 
Bicycle pding 


I spy 

Monopoly 
Scrabble 
Spin the bottle 
Tag 

Tail on the donkey 

MakccoJIecticms 

Hiking 

Raise pets 

Stunts in gym 

Swimming 

Horses 

Wood tag 

kick dod^ 

Bingo 
71c lac toe 
Dog and bone 
Volleyball 
Rollerskating 


Source Reprinted by pemmnon trom B C Rosenberg and 0 SurtothSmith A Revised Con 
SfPhon of Masculine Feminifn. DitRrenccs m Play Activity T/ie Journal o/ Centtie RocAo/bgj 
Sop Tables 2 nnd 3 p 168 Copyright O 1960 The Journal Press 


Componeiusof Motor Ability 

One analysis of the vanous kinds of motor abilities yields these classes 
strength, impulsion, speed, precision coordination and flexibility [13} Strength, 
of course, refers to the amount of force the individual can exert Impulsion 
IS a measure of the rate at which movements ore initiated from stationary 
positions, whereas speed is (he rate of movements which have been begun 
Precision is the accuracy with which a position is maintained (static precision) 
or with which a movement is directed (dynamic precision) Flexibility is 
freedom to bend and otherwise move the body These components of motor 
ability can be studied m relation to different parts of the body, and someiimes 
m relation to (he whole body 

Strength Although strength can be measured in legs, shoulders and 
back, or m practicnlly any voluntary muscle, most of the research on increase 
m strength has been in terms of band gnp Gnp is measured by a dynamom 
eter, an instrument which registers amount of pressure Boys and girls arc 
quite similar m grip strength throughout the elementary school years with 
bojs leading slightly Both sexes make steady gams in gnp strength The 
average five-year-old boy can exert about 9 S kilograms of pressure [26, 
p 478J The average measurements, in kilograms, for boys’ grip at each year 
throughout the school age are as follows six years, II, seven years, 12.5, 
eight years, 14 5, nine years, 17 5, 10 years, 20, II years, 22, 12 years, 24 
Trunk strength is measured by performance of such exercises as the abdominal 
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pivot (pushing the body around with hands on floor and back arched), push- 
ups and leg raising while m sitting position [13] Limb strength is estimated 
by dips (squatting and rising), chinning, rope-climbing and push-ups 

Impulsion Reaction time, or time required to respond to a stimulus, is 
one measure of impulsion Reaction lime may also be considered a measure 
of speed Speed of reaction time increases steadily throughout the school age, 
with boys reacting slightly faster than girls {10] Other measures include limb 
thrust, as shown in jumping, shot-put, short dash and bar vault A third 
measure is tapping, turning small objects, removing and placing pegs Speed 
of articulation also seems to be a type of impulsion 

Speed Speed of movement can be measured for the whole body or for 
various parts, such as arms, hands and fingers Such skills as running and 
hopping show a steady increase in speed throughout the school years, with 
boys slightly ahead of girls (9, 171 

Precision Balance, steadiness and aiming arc all aspects of precision 
They are tested by such feats as standing on one foot, walking a line, tracing, 
threading, jumping and balancing, pursuit aiming and placing dots in circles 
Coordination of the whole body and dexterity of hand and fingers can also 
be considered as precision 

Flexibility Ease of moving, bending and stretching contributes to most 
motor skills Flexibility is extremely important in dancing and in most sports 
Flexibility depends largely on the looseness of the joints and also upon the 
ease with which the muscles stretch and relax 


Tests of Motor AbtUty 

Two examples of motor tests will be mentioned here, the Lmcoln-Oseretsby 
Motor Development Scale [31] and the Kiaus-Weber Test [19] Additional 
tests will be discussed in Chapter 14 The Lincoln-Oseretsky Scale is an indi- 
vidual test for children between 6 and 14 years of age It consists of 36 items, 
shown m the sample score sheet reproduced ,n Table 10-11 The test samples 
a wide vanety of motor skills, including gross bodtly coordination, activities 

'•“’'ft)' and eye-hand coordination 
Although the vanous components of motor ab.l.ty, strength, impulsion, speed, 
pr eiston and nexibility are all called into play by rhe vanous items, no sepa- 

develmr ™ ” °™nll level of motor 

f t L of percentile tables, the child can be compared with 

all children his age and with children his age and sex 
The Kraus-Weber Test is concerned with flexibility and strength of large 

Rather, It was designed in order to determine whether or not the indi 

ImLs' ’>>= »°<>y upon which 
Kmu^wl r , w “""P" nems make up the 

te^^s a wM ^ >’= P“^'d m order to pass 

can howev„ h K v foiled The results 

can, however, be broken down into llex.b.I..y and weakness failures 
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Sample score sheet for (he Lincoln-Oseretsk}' Motor Development Scale 


1 Walking backuarclr 6 ft 

2 Crouching on tiptoe 

3 Standing on one foot 

4 Touching nose 

5 Touching fingertips 

6 Tapping rhjlhmically with feet and fingm 

7 Jumping ovT.r a rope 

8 Finger movement 

9 Standing hei.1 to toe 

10 Oose and open hands alicmatelj 

11 Making dots 

12 Catching a ball 

13 Making a ball 

14 Winding thread 

1 5 Balancing a rod crosswise 

16 Describing circles m the air 

17 Tapping (15 ) 

18 Piacwg corns and matehsticks 

19 Jump and turn about 

20 Putting matchsticks m a box 

21 Winding thread while walking 

22 Throwing a ball 

23 Sorting matchsiicks 

24 Drawing lines 

25 Cutting a circle 

26 Putting coins in box (15 ) 

27 Tracing mazes 

28 Balancing on tiptoe 

29 Tapping with feel and fingers 

30 Jump, (ouch heels 

31 Tap feet and desenbe circles 

32 Stand on one foot 

33 Jumping and clapping 

34 Balancing on tiptoe 

35 Opening and closing hands 

36 Balancing a rod vertically 


Source Repnrtcd by pcnnissi^ from I*’|4V"copyn”fi7<^I?«*'^c JouriwI 

iticniScvIc GeMie Psychology Monographs 61. Table 5 p 2X7 topyrign. 

Press 

The Krm^— Weber Test, from which an excerpt is given in Figure 10 9, was 
un ever so much better than Amcncaiis ttt all ajes What ts more the Amc 





Kraut Weber Teil* for Muicu/or Fffnew 

(There should not be any warm up prior to taking the tests ) 

f- 1 Test 1 

purpose Tests the strength of the 
I abdominals and psoas 

Qi V 1 Designation 'Abdominals plus 

^ Q psoas orA+ 

1 ^^ Position oi Person Being Tested 

\ 1 Lying supine hands behind neck 

'// 2 The examiner holds his feet down 

I Q on the table 

P> Command Keep your hands be- 

I bind your neck and try to roll up 

I ^ 2 into a silting position " 

Prccatiiion U the person being 

* tested IS unable to perform this 

movement at first try it may be because he has not understood the di 
rertions Help him a little and then let him try again Watch for a stiff back 
sit up ” This may indicate that aiher he has not understood you and ndeds 
a further explanation with emphasis on rolling up or that he has very poor 
abdominals and is doing most of the work with his psoas 
Watch also for a twist of the upper body as he sits up This may be due to 
unequal development of the back muscles 

I 1 Marking If the person being tested can 

8^^^ not raise his shoulders from the table the 

.6' mark IS 0 If unaided he u able to reach 

® sitting position the mark is 10 If the 
^ exanuner must help him halfway to the 

2 situng position the mark would be S 

L r I The distance from supine to sitting is 

0 ~ ^ 1 marked from 0 to 10 

Test 2 

I Purpose Further test for abdomi 
nals 

rvi / \ I , Designation “Abdominals minus 

' V- I psoasTorA- 

Q Position of Person Being Tested 

p-S Lying supine hands behind neck 

I ^1 and knees bent Examiner holds his 

S/ \L _ 2 feet down on the Uble 

Command “Keep your hands be 
I bind your neck and try to roll up 

I ^ into a sitting position 

I Precaution The precautions are the 
— ' same as for Test 1 


Figure 10-9 Two items from the Kraus-Weber Test are given here to illustrate 
how the tests for muscle strength and flexibility were conducted (Reprinted b> 
permission from H Kraus and R P Hirschland Minimum Muscular Fitness 
Tests m School Children Research Quarterly 25 178-185 Copyright © 1954 
American Association for Health Physical Education and Recreation Washmelon 
DC) ® 
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Wh.te House Telev.s.cn P™8™“;'XTteTol'been" corapletTogrS 

^ ibrsr 

Amencan children and youth wer improve American 

Weber Test Some 

youth These are described in Chapter 


MubmonofMalorAcImty sit doivn and Uep sull becomes 

When a ehild enters school, ^ y ^ machcr it 

important From a practical point o ^ her to maintain a quiet, 

her pupils can inhibit motor ‘-'“"'y all There has been some d.fter- 

ordeyclassroom, where ^"e ^^,...y matters for the ch' M ? 

ence of opinion on how much h^, 'hildren can accomplish more 

into groups, ==“^‘‘'"8 “ ‘^emd with nonanalyuc, tended to 
the analytic children, as P 
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sive, less distractible, more able to concentrate and more able to inhibit 
motor acts Observation suggests that more boys than girls show extremes of 
motor behavior, including impulsive, disorganized outbursts In another study 
adult men were rated for involvement m intellectual mastery [18, p 109] An 
analysis (by another rater) of their childhood records showed that inability 
to inhibit motor activity during the childhood years was predictive of future 
avoidance of intellectual activities Further corroboration came from the 
ratings on attention span of 46 fourth grade children For boys, but not for 
girls, an analytic conceptual style was correlated with attention span Thus 
childhood motor control was shown to be related to analytic conceptualization 
in childhood and intellectual involvement m manhood 
The results of this research are not, of course, an answer to the practical 
questions of classroom teachers, since they do not tell the teacher how to help 
the restless little boy to control himself Nor is it even certain that motor 
inhibition is basic to the analytic attitude, it may be that the analylic person 
inhibits motor activity more easily Restless, impulsive children are often 
helped by a routine which gives legitimate opportunities for frequent moving 
around, combined with calm, firm reminders to refiect before answering 


Lateralily 

The topic of hand preference was considered m Chapter 6, in terms of Us 
establishment during the first years of life During the clcmcniary-school years, 
a practical question concerns the changing of a preference already estab* 
hshed Since research possibilities arc greater with older children, more data 
have been collected on school age children and more is Lnown about the 
relation of handedness to other questions concerning nght and left *Laiera^, 
or sid _edness, mcludes^ll of the bodyjcct and eyes as well as hands-Sot^y 
includes the indiy^ual’s uses, preferences and onentationrio hi 5 ‘l)W’n bodv 
^TToTeft and right in other people, objects and" situations Cultures define 
laterality, through language and customs For example, consider ‘tiTc Tmphea^ 
tions ihe-Xatin words simsfer and dexter for left and ncht, the French 
gauche which means awkward, and the fact that both English and German 
use Ae word r/gftr to refer to hand and to being correct The custom of shaking 
hands^ rigidly presenbed as for the right hand A child grows up, therefore, 
to nght SndLu rcstnctions and requirements attached 

fe^nTp^r" studied m terms of hands, eyes and 

wldL^' the child to show how he 

ShtTnfle a kalcidoLpe. 

sight a nfle and look at the examiner through a hole m a paper Foot prefer 

ence was detemined by noting which foot was used for kiLng estiLimg 
which foot kicked more skillfully Table 10-12 shows lateral prfferences for 
hands, eyes and feet at each year of age from 5 through 1 1 Note that m each 
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table 10-12 


p9ftcnu for boys and girls 






dge Specific Percentages 



Category 

Totals 

N » H8 

5 3 
so 

S 1/ 

N ^ 23 

&-0 

to 

6-1/ 

M « 2J 

7-0 

So 
7~U 
/V " 28 

8-0 

to 

8-n 
y » 20 

9~0 

to 

9-n 

N ^ 17 

}O~0 

to 

10-Jl 

N ^ 14 

}}-0 

to 

//-// 

N ^ 18 

Haiiticdneu 

Right 

113 (76%) 

87 

60 

7S 

7i 





14 (10%) 

5 

12 

4 

10 




SUxed 

21 (14%) 

9 

28 

21 

JS 

6 

0 


Eyedness 

Right 

7S (53%) 

44 

52 

43 

60 




Left 

31 (21%) 

31 

20 

2t 

15 




Mixed 

39 (36%) 

26 

28 

36 

25 

35 

14 

17 

Pootednesf 

Rigbl 

12i (83%) 

83 

8S 

89 

£0 

&S 

79 


Left 

17 (12%) 

9 

8 

7 

15 

12 

21 

It 

Mixed 

« (4%) 

9 

4 

4 

5 

0 

0 

6 

Hand Eyt 

Consistent 71 (48%) 

39 

36 

36 

50 

41 

78 

67 

Crossed 

24 (16%) 

31 

16 

14 

IS 

24 

6 

6 

Mixed 

53 (36%) 

31 

48 

50 

35 

35 

14 

28 


Source Reprinted by permisifon Iforn L {ktmont and If G Brcti Lateral Dommattce Lateral 
Awareness, and Read ng D ubility CMla Dtcetofinent 36 Table 2 p 62 Copyrifhi O J965 
The Soctety tor Research in Ch /<# Chwlofitncne tac 


area, some children made mixed choices, showing that preference was not 
definitely established Mixed preferences occurred more often at the younger 
ages, showing that the development trend toward laterality (mentioned in the 
discussion of preschool handedness) contwves through the elementary school 
years The table also shows that lateral preference was stronger for feet than 
for hands and weakest for eyes Twenty six percent of the children showed no 
clear-cut preference for eyes, whereas 14 percent showed none for bands, and 
only 4 percent for feet Table 10-12 shows that about half the children were 
consistent m lateral preferences, and the others showed either crossed or mixed 
preferences Wth increasing age, there was increasing use of the hand and 
eye on the same side 

Awareness of nght and left also increased with age The cluldren were tested 
to see when they knew right and left on their own body parts All questions 
Here answered correctly by 70 percent of five-year-olds, by 68 percent at 
Six, 89 percent at seven, 95 percent at eight, 94 percent at 10 and 100 percent 
at 1 1 Right-left awareness of own body ts achieved about two years before 
hand preference is established The authors suggest (hat the funcuons of lateral 
awareness and lateral preference are not closely related to each other 
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Further study on the question of lateral dominance, lateral awareness and 
reading difficulties has been done with 200 boys selected from the total 
number of 9- and 10 year old bo>s in school m one community 12] One hun- 
dred and fiftj of these bojs were the poorest readers in the age group, the 
others serving as a control group Neither left handedness nor mixcd-handed- 
ness was found to be related to poor reading, but a definite relationship was 
found between left-right awareness and reading Boys who were confused 
in idenufying their own left and nghi body parts were more likely to be poor 
readers than bojs who showed normal Icfl-nght awareness 

Another aspect of laterality is its relation to electrochemical processes m the 
body Durmg childhood, the nght hand tends to show a higher galvanic skin 
response (conducts electncity better) than the left [6J Boys below 11 years 
of age showed greater sensitivity to touch in the dominant thumb, as contrasted 
with the opposite thumb 


Practical Significance of Laterality 

Parents and teachers have to decide what to do with children who prefer to 
use their left hands Some left-handed children ha\e been taught to use their 
right hands skillfully without the appearance of an> behavior problems or 
emotional tensions [25] It is easy to understand, though, how a child would 
become upset when nagged or shamed about using his left hand, especially if 
he were not given real help m learning how to use his nght If it is decided 
that the child shall be allowed to continue to use his left hand, then he is likely 
to need help m arranging his environment suitably A survey of practices of 
19 commercial systems of handwriting gi\es a summary of present-day tech- 
niques for teaching the left-handed child to wnte [16] The companies were 
concerned most with the position of the paper and the posiUon of the arm, 
hand and wntmg instrument Figure 10-1 1 shows the recommended positions 




Tnunmg of Hand Dommaoce I Cha,aclar. 5 to of 
GenccPsychoJos, 75. f 97-220 Copyngh. © 1 949, Ih^ou^alTresst 
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for nght-handed and left-handed chtldren The left-handed ™ "'O'.sM 
to profit from help m assuming a certain position at the blackboard and 

'’°Tri«rchild can use adult help in other situauons too^^though 

scissors If adults accept his ^ ,[ inclined to be 

- - — - - 

baseball diamond and tennis court 


SUMMARY 

Growth is relatively slow during 

ences exist at the end of the ^ children and not in 

onset of the pubescent growth sp“« “ ^ g,ris, except 

others Boys are, on the 8=. shgh J 1 b>SB« 
for the years from 11 to 13. when more steadily than 

along in the pubescent Stow* s^' ^vironmental changes School-age 
weight, since weight is mote r P growing grace and agility 

children’s bodily proportions po,„on of the ftice growing 

Facial proportions change, s,„gfs of bodily maturity can be 

mote rapidly than the “PP'r po 

distinguished during the middle years , ,„n„B are especially 

CeSiin aspects of “fc^tTat m its distribution pattern 

significant Fat =‘"r' ® j preschool child, are 

Muscles, although more «rmly 'OTU d „p5c s 

still immature and eas.ly strained m digesm y r, 

than in a younger child In relation o the si« ,Hc„ 

are small Bladder capacity vanes, g 8 rela ion 

boys Respiration becomes “"^mts m a change m the onentat on 

to L rest of the body Growth the T.c''sWeton 

of the Eustachian lube, which ^ ^ the school years The skeleton 

organisms Visual defects ■"“-"fenced by X rays, the skeleton i n 

=r;z“Et« 

the nminrequent ty^ of llln 1 n,unlzation llInKS P 

stress and cleanliness Healin p 
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and by teaching children principles and practices of sclf-carc Special health 
problems include dental canes and malnutntion, both of which arc related to 
poverty 

Accidents are an important cause of death and injury of children, affecting 
more boys than girls Chronic illnesses or impairments affect over 2 million 
children under 14 Growth is sometimes but not always adversely affected 
by chronic diseases and long-term disabilities Certain activities arc limited, 
resulting in handicapped children growing up m environments which differ 
significantly from those of normal children Psychological effects of handicaps 
vary with the type of handicap and with the cultural and family environment 
of the child 


Many kinds of vigorous motor play, such as ball games, running, chasing 
and jumping, are almost universal Special motor skills reflect the values of the 
culture in which the child grows up American parents tend to want their 
children to be moderately competent in many areas, often turning to experts 
for instruction for their children School age children build upon the basic 
motor skills learned in preschool years, practicing diligently and achieving a 
variety of competencies and interests 

The components of motor ability include strength, impulsion, speed, pre- 
cision coordination and flexibility Various tests can be employed to measure 
these components, either as overall characteristics or as characteristics of 


certain parts of the body General motor ability can be measured by a test 
which places the child m relation to other children his age A test which 
measures flexibility and strength, used to compare Americans with Europeans, 
indicate^hat American children are inferior in these aspects of motor coordi 
nation The ability to inhibit movement is important for getting along well m 
school Impulsive movement is related to style of thinking 

Laterality includes preference for using one hand rather than the other, 
preference for one eye or for one foot Cultures define laterality as right or 
wrong good or bad, acceptable or not Certain functinns are reserved for 
one hand or the other The child who does not fit into such rules and customs 
IS handicapped, bath through the atutudes of other people and because tools 
and arrangements are awkward forhtm With some children, the nonpreferred 
Ss VVhe° ^1,°“^ wtlhout noticeable harmful 

SSl M f “"“"ventional hand, he needs 

be ns 00 ^,^ ® T I f '^“'>'"8 d-acuUies seem to 

be associated more with left nght confusion than with lateral dominance 
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CHAPTER 11 


The central problem of the school “ 8 '' anil to develop 
industry, requires the child ' j^or<)|„ations and social skills which 

inteUectual skills, along with the . 5 ,,„^ed, intellectual dcvelop- 

also contribute to 1 ”* ® modes, thinking, imagination and 

ment proceeds through grow h in t . jog dependent on one 

language These three activities arc intimate y 
another. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THINKING DURING 

MIDDLE CHILDHOOD oognition 

As was true during the mm '■’"V'f 

15 the taking in of information to be tapped when 

form Information and experience arc be more 

needed When memories are m ' developments during P'"° 

easily available The “ 8 "'“. d ,„creascd understanding of 

are increased freedom and contro m tanDng f f ' t 

relationships between events ^ productive way of ‘h'"*-'"® 

his feeling that there exists a sys j P p3, p 1391 

experience and m h.s conviction that be 

FleMly of Thought nromptly to his perceptions of the 

'•^hile the preschool f "‘"n "t “„d“forth7n 

moment, the school age “"J, his thoughts range b^ck 

aspects of the situation ■"'°?Z^^han one perception at a tim j Comp^^ 

various directions,, dealing "'‘J”" , 5 , experimec and kno ^ 

them cons^ing th™ ■^'fras hSi./'ff,^^;:,^^ 
he shows more control, as vvcl ,„r cvalu.tin. 

memories, his past becomes more 
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preting the present The preschool child is egocentric or centered in his 
thmtang limited in such a way that he cannot consider and weigh several 
pertinent factors at one time, the schoo l age child i s less egocentric or more 
decentered m his thinking Another aspect of the immobility of preschool 
thinking IS that the child is centered on his otvn point of view With his growing 
flexibility of thought, the older child can look at situations from the points of 
\ie%v of other people 

The child’s increasing mobility of thought enters into everything that he 
does his classifying ordering and dealing with numbers, his language, his 
social relationships and self-concepts His thinking is limited in flexibility, 
howe\er He tends to think about concrete thmgs rather than about abstrac- 
tions 

Reversibility is one aspect of the flexible and controlled thinking which 
emerges during middle childhood Reversibility has two meanings, both of 
which apply First, the child can think an act and then think it undone He 
can think himself part waj through a sequence of action, return to the first 
of It and then start out in another direction In contrast lo thoughts, motor 
acts and perceptions are irreversible, since they cannot be undone Revers^ 
ibilitj is one of the most important differences between thought and action 
When the child can try out different courses of acuon mentally, instead of 
having to touch and see in order to believe, he has the advantage of a quicker 
and more powerful control over his environment and himself 
The second meaning of reversibility is that any operation can be canceled 
b> an opposite operation For example, the operation of subtracting three from 
five IS canceled by the operation of adding three to two 5— 3 = 2 is canceled 
by 2 + 3 = 5 Another example is this all children minus all girls equals all 
boys all boys plus all girls equals all children Also hemisphere minus tomd 
zone minus fnsid zone equals temperate zone, temperate zone plus fngid zone 
plus torrid zone equals hemisphere The child Icams that there are certain 
in s o t ings which can be taken apart and put back together again into 
her ongmal form and that he can do this dissembling and reassembling in his 


Concrete Operations / _ ' 

from about 

Ld , opemtions At thts Ume, the child understands 

Tnd “ , 1 '''“"“"Ships between things and tdeas In this 

M something to) objects, ideas 
^ sSmUuuanon r n’ "'‘‘''S He apphes rules 
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absent The preschool child begins to use symbols in some kinds of reprcsenla- 
lional thought Begmnmg at around seven years, children can use symbols 
consistently to perform acts of cognition which are abstracted and freed from 
complete dependence on sensory stimulation The adolescent can think in more 
abstract terms than the child, however During the years between 7 and 1 1, 
the child makes great stndes in uodei^tanding principles of relationships and 
in his use of symbols for manipulating or operating on experience Developing 
certain logical rules m dealing with his experiences, he performs two important 
operations, cfassifymg and ordering 

'^Classifying Although cl^dren in the preoperational period are domi- 
n^te^bj^their immediate percejitions ifiTfieir^ouplng of objects, children in 
the stage of concrete operations can reflect upon and choose the qualities by 
which they group From the experience of picking out a group of objects with 
something in c ommoifftBe’child intemalaes ^reatcs-a*mental'struclufe''oC) 
the common quality into ^cohcept^f'a'HasslSiroDing along the beach, he 
Collects small, hard objects int^hTrpafl.'squa/s down and sorts them into a 
pile of shells and a pile of stones From these activities, he comes to think of 
shells and of stones He bmlds a concept shefl and a concept stone From more 
experiences on the beach, he can build concepts of bivalves and onmlygi, of 
clams and scallops, of marine life and terrestrial lif£l^A n important aspect of 
his understanBmg of classes is that he can also think of suMasscs .oppose 
""SHTshell cdllectorT m the stage of concrete operatTonSj has lirrblvalve s sorted 
tqtp a pile of six 'scallop shells and fen clam AsCTiim, “Do you haic 
more clam shells or more shellsj," He will know that he has more shells His 
preschool brother, however, who knows full well the difference between clams 
and scallops, will most likely answer "More clam shells’^ The younger child 
cannot compare a part with the whole which includes the part, the older 
child can When the younger child thinks of the clam slielfs (the subclass), 

It seems as though he takes them out of the shells (the class), leaving the 
scallop shells (the other subclass), with which he then compares the clam 
shells, In order to appreciate (he achievement of the older child, then, it is 
necessary to understand the limits of the younger one It is indeed an indicahon 
of cogniuve growth when the child is able to deal simultaneously with more 
than one order of cl'isses 

A very chenshed activity of children in the elementary school years is 
collecting. Children collect stamps, buttwflics, coins, match books, trading 
cards, evergreen cones, rocks, and so on^ Although some of the moUvaiion 
for collecting may be imitation of peers or receiving a stamp book for^inp^ 
mas, the main push comes from classifying as an emergent ability Jjist as the 
youngster thrilled to ndmg his tncycle afrer he mastered the petrais, he now 
enjoys collecting for the sake of coHccnng,* And just as he first splashed 
colors onto Jus nursery' school easel without planning ahead, he jtam out 
as a rather indiscnminatc collccior/ Any stamps — any cones — will do 
classifying is satisfy at fi^ 'nicn finer cJassificaimns arc made as thcjchdd 
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grow-s m his ability to conceptuali 2 e more and more complicated classificatory 
systems jAs the child matures, he classifies more and more 'on ' tl ie*T5asl?~Of '' 
abstract ideas and less orrthe basis of perception or personal ei^encnce The 
TMults from a test of sorting objects, given at se%eral age levefs f7om kinder- 
garten through college, and also to adult scientists, proves these points [10] 
Figure 11-1 shows the prevalence of three different bases for classifymg, as 
they occurred at the vanous levels of matunty Classifymg on basis of percep- 
tion IS illustrated by the hne for color, which drops sharply between kinder- 
garten and first grade and remains fairly constant after second grade Situation, 
as a basis for classifying, represents personal experience, as, for example, 
when the subject explains his selection by saying, “You buy them all in a hard- 
ware store” This rationale for sorting is high m the early grades, dropping 
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steadily after fourth grade Cl^firahgn in terms of an abstract idea occurs 
.|^^g!3.ja,)l>d,!jndergart^^nd frequently in The higher grades 
^^^Relations and ordering J F rom t he experience of arranging things in 
or der, th e cWd nnaaatoxoncepts of rehthnsjA little girt arranges her 
dollslolhat they can watch her dance for them, the tallest doll on the bottom 
step, the next tallest on the second step, andiodin up to the shortest doll on 
top The child’s activities arc preparing her to have concepts of decreasing 
and i ncreas ing size, concepts of reIattons,,T!fc place where the term relaliom 
is coinmority used, in regard to family members, is a true example of concepts 
drTelatmns Many experiences must go into budding the concepts on which 
fahiily trees hang, 

Ordenng activities occur often m children's play Objects collected can be 
ordered msTdr their classes — all the coins arranged m order oflfieTr mmimg 
’dates," tlig3iif|reen cones according to length Children may J ine ea ch other 
_U£, using height as a cnterion, for the purpose of Jaking turns Just arihey 
enjoy using their newly developed ability to classify, so do they enjoy ordering 
the world m terms of various relations 

Children find the w orld . ordered for them, too The kindergarten teacher 
lines them up for going to the bathroom and getting morning milk, Perhaps 
she helps them to order sounds m terms of high to low or colors from light 
t o darj c. Early m the school career, the child meets that remarkable ordering 
device, the alphabet An ever«widening collection of symbols called words, he 
finds, can be ordered in terms of their structure and its relation to the alphabet^... 
He learns that many other ktnds of relations and orders exist and that it is 
his job to learn them'*1^ clations of ev ents jn time arc called history Relations 
of places in space..are called geograpl^ (Relate tirne relations and space 
relations and you get geology and astronomy, but these come later in school 
The child in the stage of concrete operations is aware of (hem, however )\ 

Numbers are concepts derived from the operations of classifying and 
ordcring^A cardmal number is a class Four means a group of four apples or 
four automobiles or four abracadabras An ordinal number is a relation Fourth 
IS related to third and fifth m size and position A reaf understanding of four 
requires an understanding of fourth, and vice tersa^Thus classifying and 
ordenng are interlocking and essential processes in the dcvciopmcm of number 
concepts 

Cons^i'fUwn 

As^cogniUvc structures develop, the child^fautlds a more ^djnorcjjerma- 
nent, stabTc'aml Inclusi^ picture jofThc world, the people m it. fumscTfjmd 
flleirJntwJ-cJationships As a baby , he Icam ed^bgut thc_pcrmancnce_of 
^jVtsrthatThTn'cs'cojjtmucd to exist even when he could not pcrccnc diem 
^“preschool child, he began to forth concepts 

number.^urhe was dominated by his'pcreeptions tA® conccjVis betome more 
organized the child achieves the idea of constanc) Substance, quanlity^^and 
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number are seen as permanent. Conservation of number, for cxamplyntaas. 
that the child realizes that seven is always seven, whether it consists of 3 +,4. 

5 + 2, or any other arrangement. 

(conservation oE substance means that the child realizes that (he amount of 
material stays the same if nothing is added or taken away, even though the 
shape and/of position ot the material changCv^Onc of Piaget’s methods of ^ 
exploring a child’s conservation of substance i% with two equal balls of clay. 
After the child has agreed that they contain equal amounts, the examiner tolls 
one ball into a' sausage and asks, “Which has more clay?” The child in the 
stage of concrete operations will say that they arc the same, while the child 
who has not achieved conservation of substance will reply cither that the ball 
is larger (because it is fatter) or the sausage is larger (because it is longer). 
A variation on this test is to break one ball into little bits and ask whether the 
ball or the heap of bits contains inore clay. If the child cannot conserve, he 
will say that the bits contain less (because they are smaller) or that they con- 
tain more (because there are more pieces) .^Conservation of substance can 
be demonstrated with liquid, starting with the same amounts of lemonade in 
two identical glasses and then pouring the contents of one glass into a thinner 
of a fatter glass. Of liquid from one glass can be poured into two and questions 
asked about whether the amount is the same. When the clay ball and sausage 
test was ^ven to 32,2 English children between 7 and 12, results showed how 
conservation abiliry was distributed [20], In stage I, nonconservation, the 
child denied conservation. In stage 2, he sometimes admitted it, sometimes 
denied it. In stage 3, he was firmly convinced of conservation.^ 

The idea of conservation is by ao mtans an all-or-nonc notion which the 
child either has or does not have. As can be seen by Table 11-1, there is a 
transition stage for the specific experiment mentioned. Research shows that 
(joi tHllcient situations that have to do with amount, conservation, is achieved 
at different time^(l9l.(FQc example, many children recognized that there was 


TABLE 11-1 

Percentage of children at each year in Uj? junior sdioo} (ages 7 
through 11 ) in various stages of understanding conservation 
of amount. 


So of 
Children 

Stage y 
Consertatlon 
% 

Stages 

Transutan 

% 

Stage I 

Non-Consereation 

% 

1st year (83) 

36 



2nil year (65) 

6S 



Injyear (99) 

74 



year (75) 

86 

9 


— — — — - 

— 




Source; Bwfinied by permission from K. Lovdl, Crowth oJ Daile 
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the s,nmc amount of rubber m a rubber bund before and a(ccc stretching 
before they oppreentctl conservation in the clay ball and sausage expenraent 
rurllicrmore, some of the nonconservers of the ball and sausage situation 
were able to conscnc nlien liquid ivaa poured into a glass of dilferent shape 
yConscrvation is not achieved at the same time for the different ways of order- 
ing. as, for example, amount and weight ^Thc children who were tested for 
conservation of amount were tested for conservation of weight also (20] They 
were shown two balls of clay, the smaller one weighted so as to make it heavier 
After the child had agreed tint the smaller ball was heavier than the larger 
one, the latter was rolled into a sausage and <|ucstJons asked about the weights 
of the s^usagc and bill Table 1 1—2 shows the distribution of children at each 

TABLF 11-2 


rcrccntajtc of chdJrcn at each year fn the Junior school (ages 7 through 
II) (n varfous stages of unrfcrstanding conservation of wcfgfit 


Year 

Stage J 
Consenaihu 
% 

Stage 2 
rnnsdion 
% 

Stage 1 

fA>ft-Consercaiion 

% 

h’o of 
Cfttfdrtn 
TeHeti 

Jst year 

4 

5 

91 

57 

2nd year 

36 

36 

29 

73 

3rd year 

4S 

20 

32 

66 

4(h year 

74 

n 

J3 

168 

364 


Sourer Reprinted by rcrmijitoft from K Lovitl Cro^ifi of Desle Mathematical 
and SeifniiJIe Conee/iis In Chllifren (New Viwk Philosophical Lihraty Ifc» 
Tables p 71 


staM of conservation Comparing it with the previous table, it can be seen 
tha^vveight conscrvationPas shown by this e^penmcnf/developcd more slowly 
than conservation of amount Conservation of volume is acquired after con- 
servation of weight No matter which material was used for toting conserva- 
tion of amount, weight and volume were achieved in that ordey [31] However, 
the times at which the child went through the amount-wcight-volume sequence 
varied from one mafcnal to another . 

l^yTha t conservation develops at different times in regard to different situations^ 
IS an 'argument fo7 the importance of e xpcriemx in buildingjBgJital structure 
As flie'^TT^fitefacts witJi his enviromMcnf,' he learns ti Kt here, t ^n t h ere, 
and finally everywhere, jhat substance, Weigh t, leng th, area JlHgibers 
remain the samiTthrougKout changes in arrangement a ndj^^U^yThe follow^ 
mg investigation underlines the role of practical experience m'ri/e speed with 
which weight conservation is learned I19J Children who were not conservers 
m regard to amount of sausaces and balls of clay were asked, ‘ What 
happen to the weight of a piece of butter tf it hardenen^and- “What would 
happen to the weight of a lump of clay plasticine if it got harder? any more 
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children conserved with the weight of butter than the weight of plasticine 
These children had had frequent experience in shopping for butter by weight 
and in seeing it soften and harden under different conditions at home They 
knew from many experiences that the weight of the butter stayed the same 
under varying conditions of shape and texture With plasticine, though, the 
weight had rarely if e\ er been a matter of any practical importance 

Attempts to teach children conservation have generally met with indifferent 
success, especially when children were younger than the age at which it is 
normally learned Using subjects between six years five months and seven 
years eight months, with an average age of six years eleven months, a success- 
ful experiment was carried on [331 Children who failed tests of conservation 
were divided into two groups, one of which received instruction and the other 
of which did not The instruction was based on the idea that the concept of 
reversibility contributes heavily to the concept of conservation Using dolls 
and doll beds, the experimenter and child went through a standard senes of 
situations in which the child put the dolls into the beds and took them out with, 
for example, the dolls close together, the dolls closer together and a bed re- 
mo\ed, the dolls farther apart, and the dolls farther apart and a bed added 
The experimenter would quesuon the child each time in such ways as, “Do 
you think we can put a doll in every bed now’’ ’ Each situation was repeated 
until the child predicted correctly and confirmed his prediction All subjects 
but one succeeded, after training, m demonstrating conservation, and the 
whole control group showed no change What is more, the trained children 
transferred the nouon of conservauon to a lest which used checkers and cards 
instead of dolls and doll beds 


Coj^servaUon has been found to be related to other cognitive measures 
Among young children who were developing conservation, there was~a*ten- 
dency for those with high er IQs to achieve conservation earlier [1, 8] The 
complexity of the task also made a difference as to wh^er young children 
conserved amount [8] Success in conservation tests was somewhat related to^ 
s^s^ a sten^ dcs^puest, piCttmrvocabnl5 ry. readme'^ measurement 
irTTransitivity tells might be expected to correlate more highly with conserva 
Uon tests and this was indeed the case [25] (Concrete transitivity was shown 
when a child, after seeing that stick A was longer than sUck B and that stick B 
rinTr,',!, " f '°"S=r than stick C ) 

anTtransn^r" ? conservation 

tio^ anrS f else shewed conserva- 

se™’a2 [25T^ “ -J-i -c' show eon- 


Cogniuve Style vjl. 

^'ehMr™ hav"c ke To say that two 
th nk m ,h ' ° CSC -s not to imply that they 

think in the same ways or that they will aehteve L same prod^^ets Nor does 
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It mean similarity of cognitive behavior if t\so children de%eIop conservation 
and transitivity at the same time To get at some of the differences in the ways 
m which children behave intellectually, the concept cognitive style is useful 
There are different ways of organizing perceptions and classifying and 
finding solutions to problems The particular ways preferred by an individual 
are called his cognitive style Kagan and associates [14] have found that some 
children analyze the environment much more minutely than do others in 
forming concepts and producing ansuers “Some children are splitters, others 
are lumpers,” they say The tendency to differentiate the stimulus environment, 
m contrast to responding to the stimulus-as-a-whole, they call “an analytic 
attitude ” To test cognitive style m children, they used a set of stimuli, each 
containing three drawings The child was asked to select two figures which 
“were alike or went together in some way” Since the drawings could be 
grouped m two or three ways, the child’s first choice was considered his prefer- 
ence An analytic response would be choosing the two figures holding knives in 
Figure 11-2 A relational response would be choosing the hunter and the 
dead deer Other tests used were word association tests, word lists to be 
learned and figure sorting tests, all of which gave indications as to the child’s 
preference for conceptualizing by analytical, relational or inferential concepts 
(Inferential concepts involve making an inference about the items grouped 
together, not on objective desenpuon For Instance, the two figures would be 
chosen not as holding knives but as killers ) 

An analytic style is based on two fundamental tendencies, both of which 
are quite stable m the individual, the tendency to analyze visual presentations 
and reflectivity [15] Reflectivity refers to one of the characteristics of school- 
age thought which was discussed in the first part of this chapter, under the 
heading “Flexibility of Thought,” the delaying of a response while considering 
various aspects of the situation, mentally trying out different solutions before 



Tigure 11-2. An example of the slimvU u««d m ihe test for conceptual style for 
children The child was asked to choose two figures which “were alike or went 
toeeiher in some way” (Adapted from 1 Kagan, H A Moss and I E Sigcl 
”Ps\chological Significance of Styles of Conceptualization ” Monographs of The 
Society for Research in Child Development 28, Hgure 2 Copyright © 1963, The 
Society for Research m Child Dc^elopmenf. Inc Used by permission ) 
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deading on the answer Reflectivity docs not mean the delaying of response 
because of fear or inability to think of solutions The opposite of reflectivity is 
impulsivity, which msolves responding quickly, without first thinking of alter- 
native solutions The relationship between reflectivity and analytic concepts 
IS stronger m bo>s than in girls 

Children tend to become more reflective and more analytic as they grow 
older [14] Figure 11-3 shows the increase in analytic responses from grade 
one through grade six Although there is, on the average, no sex difference in 
reflectivity, the extremes do show a difference between boys and girls [13] 
There are more very reflective boys than girls and more very impulsive boys 
than girls Impulsivity is expressed in motor behavior as well as in cognitive 
behavior Perhaps the motor impulsivity is basic to the cognitive impulsivity, 
but in any case, there are more boys than girls who show extreme lack of 
motor inhibition The student can easily verify this statement by observing a 
few times m a kindergarten or grade school, where he will be almost sure to 
see one or more little boys unable to sit still for more than a few moments 
These youngsters wriggle in their chairs, sharpen their pencils often, throw 
things in the waste basket, get frequent drinks of water, drop things on the 
floor, poke their neighbors and pay attenuon to all sorts of extraneous stimuli 
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Understandabl), it is likely to be hard for very impulsive children to learn to 
read Not only does their motor activity preclude sitting still long enough to 
concentrate, the beginning reader who responds very quickly is likely to give 
the wrong answer Without pausing to reflect on whether the letter is b or d 
or p, for example, the child encounters many sources of error ft has been 
found that the impulsive child is more likely to make a mistake in the latter 
part of the word rather than the first part [U] 

Now let us examine the other of the two fundamental tendencies which 
contribute to ana)yuc st)le, the Icndenct, to analyze visual presentations A 
significant sex difference is usually found when this area is investigated, with 
boys and men superior [14, 21, 35} For example, in Kagan's previously 
mentioned study, bojs would be more likely than girls to group the two 
figures holding knives, while girls would be more likely than boys to place 
together the hunter and the deer Tlicrc arc, of course, girls and women who 
arc analjtic in their concept formation, and there are boys and men who prefer 
relational concepts Differences exist between individuals, regardless of sex 
The sources of difTercnces in regard to analytic thinking have been sought 
by Maccoby [21], who attributes an important role to the child’s assumption 
of initiative, responsibility and independence Since analytic concepts are 
important for success m mathematics and of less use in language tests, it is 
pertinent to investigate the childrearing methods of mothers of analytic and 
nonannlytic children, and of children with high or low mathematical ability 
Ovcrproiccted boys, whose mothers babied them at age 10 or II by taking 
them to school and helping them to dress, were very poor in math but good in 
language [18] A comparison of girls who were high in math and low m verbal, 
with girls whose talents were (he opposite, showed that the mothers of the 
former tended to leave their daughters alone to solve problems Girls who were 
high m verbal tests and low m math were likely 10 have mothers who intruded 
when their daughters worked on problems, praising, criticizing and offering 
suggestions [3] Further evidence comes from a study in which boys were 
tested for whether they saw visual presentations as wholes or whether they 
easily analyzed for details Interviews with the mothers of these children 
revealed that the analytic youngsters had been given considerable freedom to 
explore the environment and to use their initialive, while the nonanalytic 
children had been kept closely bed to their mothers who were intolerant of 
self-assertion and who often talked about the dangers of the environment 
More detailed studies of analytic, differentiated children have confirmed 
earlier findings m regard to the mother’s influence on the cognitive develop 
ment of her child [7] The investigators were interested in children who had 
distinct self concepts and who structured and analyzed their experiences They 
found a relationship between these charactenstics in children and tendencies 
m the mothers to permit or encourage their children m responsible activiues, 
such as walking to school alone, going to camp, doing homework, keeping 
appointments and taking care of pels Children tended to see mothers ui 
these characteristics as supportive to them 
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Advantages or analytic and nonanalvtjc styles While the analytic 
style IS more useful m certain fields, such as mathematics and physics, other 
styles can be more productive in other areas A very strong reflective attitude 
may be a disadvantage in the humanities, arts and social sciences [15] It has 
been suggested that good memory for faces is more common among people 
who expenence situations globally than among those who react analytically 
[37, p 1211 Research [17] shows that while an analytic style is eflicicnt in 
learmng analytic concepts, a different approach gives quicker results with 
relational concepts Third grade boys were tested to sec how quickly they 
learned, for example, that ces (a nonsense syllable) stood for objects with a 
missing leg, as shown by pictures of a table, boy and bird, and that hib 
(another nonsense syllable) meant objects related to school, as shown by 
teacher, crayons and globe Boys with analytic style learned the first concept 
more quickly To learn analytic concepts, the analytic boys took an average of 
20 3 tnals, while the nonanalytic boys required 38 7 trials For the relational 
concepts, analytic boys had 35 4 tnals and the nonanalytic boys 27 9 Thus 
the speed with which concepts were learned was related to the cognitive style 
of the subjects, with each style having an advantage and a disadvantage in 
the array of tasks presented 


LANGUAGE 

/f 

/ Intimately associated with cognitive development, language ts both a 
product of intellectual growth and a contributor to it The school-age child 
masters more of the mechanics of his language, articulating more clearly, using 
longer and more complicated sentences and doubling his vocabulary, both 
spoken and understood, between first and sixth grade [21S] 

^bJormative Examples 

' . abstraction and facility m using words can be traced in intelligence 

tests To give an idea of the average abilities at each year, the following 
examples are presented from the Stanford— Binet test [27] 


Year 6 


Year? 


Years 


Year 9 


Defines six words such as orange, envelope, puddle 
Opposite analogies { A bird flies, a fish ) 

Describes or interprets a picture 

Tells what is foolish in an absurd picture 

Tells bow two things are alike (an apple and a peach) 

Answei, questions of ramprehension (What makes a sailboat move’) 

Opposite analogies (The rabbit s ears are long the rat s ears are 

Defines eight words, such as gown roar eyelash 

Recalls a story 

Explains verbal absurdities 

Gives similarities and differences (A baseball and an orange ) 

Makes rhymes (A color that rhymes w.th head ) ^ 



Intellectual Development 

Year 10 Defines 1 1 words, such as/H?c/er, scorch, lecture 
Defines two of pity, cunosily, grief surprise 
Gives reasons (Uliy chifdrm shouJeJ not be too noisy m school ) 
Names 28 words m a minute 
Year / / Explains absurdities 

Defines three of ronneerton compare conquest, obedience, re\enge 
Gives similarities betwreen three things (Snake, cow, sparrow ) 

Sociahzcd speech becomes more frequent as the child grows beyond ego- 
centrism into the stage of concrete operations More able to look at situations 
from another person’s point of view, he tnes to convey meaning, to under- 
stand what the other person is telling him and to give and take through words 
(In egocentric speech, the child is not concerned with exchanging meaning 
with someone else but only with expressing himself ) Through-SQaalizcd. 
s peech^J uuchecks his perceptions and interpretations of reality with other 
pcopJc’s^Egocentnc speech decreases in observable form (see pages 233-234) 
as the child learns to speak to himself silently Egocentric speech thus becomes 
the tool 01 itimkiag, problem solving and self-regulation Freed from thT 
dominance of momenl-by-moment experience, the child can sit back and 
renect He has many more real choices of behavior open to him, since he can 
delay action while thmkmg Having more possibilities for different kinds of 
action means that he is a more dilTerentnted person, more of an individual 
And because of being more truly an individual, there arc more ways m which 
he can relate to other people TTius the development of speech and thought 
contribute to the child s development as an individual and a social being 

Latjsuage and Concept Formation 

^^hc^ormation of a concept docs not lake place by mcraonang a word 
and attaching it to objects Rather the f ormation of a concept is aj :reaUve 
process which solves a problem f32, pp 54—58] A Word is the mediati ng^ 
si fih for the concept, helpin g in its formation , and then coming to stanifTor 
'If When a child first uses language, he employs words wh ich^tandJPL-Can- 
"^pts, words given him b y adults^ He communicates with adoHs usmg these 
words which stand tor approximations of the concepts for which adults use 
them "For Bobby, teacher means any one_olJhe-four-Iadies-who-run-the 
four-grade school that he attends For Bobby’s father, teacher means any 
person who stands in an ed ucational j elationship^tQ-jinother-personj^D^the 
p a sF; p r e s eht ~ Or ' fi nurcra^ tn the universe As children progress Jo- 
ward {hel^gTonormal operations,Jliey becomtrapabJe.i>f fommg concepts 
which are more and more abstract 

The ways in which children learn words through verbal context were ex- 
ammed by Wemer and Kaplan m one of the first studjcs to deal with this 
process (16, 34) They show how concepu emerge as products of problem 
solvma whereas words come to stand for the concepts gradually, during their 
emergence The subjects ranged rn age from BV5 to 13'/i The task was to 
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find the meaning of 12 amricial words each of which appeared in six different 
contexts For example, l:dber (gather) was presented thus 

1 All the children will lidber at Mary’s party 

2 The pohee did not allow the people to hdber on the street 

3 The people hdbered about the speaker when he finished his talk 

4 People hdber quickly when there is an accident 

5 The more flowers you lidber, the more you will have 

6 Jimmy hdbered stamps from all countries 

Under 10 or 11 ye ars of age, children often indicated that the y did Jio t 
differentiate between the word and its context Word-sentence fusion "as 
apparent m their answers, as where one little boy said that Jimmy collected 
stamps from all counlnes, and then stated, “The police did not permit people 
to collect stamps on the street** The word col/cc/ had fused with a word 
from sentence 6, to make collect stamps instead of collect 



The younger children’s responses often showed a tendency to mclude more 
m a word meaning than an older person does and also to perceive a sentence 
as an undifferenUated whole For instance, a child of 916 responded to the 
sentence People talk about the bordteks [faults] of others and don't like to 
talk about their oun He said, “People talk about other people and don’t talk 
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about themselves, that’s what bordicl. means ” Then, when trying to fit his 
interpretation of bordich into the sentence People mill bordieks are often un- 
happy, he said, “People that lalV about other people are often unhappy 
because this lady hears that someone is talking about her and she’ll get mad ’’ 
Thus he took more meaning from the first sentence than an adult would 
ascribe to bordick and tried to tit almost all of the context of the fust sentence 
into the second He could not isolate the meaning of bordick out of the first 
sentence in order to fit it into the second 

The nine-year-olds ga\e correct responses to only 6 7 percent of the sets 
of sentences, whereas the 13-year-oIds succeeded with 47 7 percent The 
younger children tended not to see the necessity for integrating the cues of all 
Six contexts, but with increasing age, children ined harder and more success- 
fully to integrate "hunger children tended to change the context of sentences 
to fit in With their solutions, whereas older ones showed more respect for the 
context as given Throughout the age range studied, there was a growing 
appreciation of the sentence as a stable grammatical structure 

Throughout the childhood years the use of compound and complex sen- 
tences increases in relationship to the use of simple sentences Figure li-4 
shows the frequencies of vanous types of sentences between ages 8 and 14, 
as calculated from children’s written compositions 

IMAGINATION 

The school age child can and docs use all the modes of imaginative expres- 
sion m which the preschool child ct^gages — fantasy, dreams, the performing 
aics^ancTThg pr^uemg arts \A s it does throughout Ufc/ ima gination is linked 
with co ntrolled thmlcin g alidTanguage to form the complex system with which_ 
human beings think, communicate, solve problems and create The balance 
of these'three IlnkT isTm middle childhood, a litt le different from what it was 
during the preschool years Controlled thought and language have become 
more powerful instruments for dealing with the environment remaps there is 
less need to solve problems fnroug'n the use ol lantasy, •syirfDtA'ftTn toii xAIpax 
such imaginative means On the other hand, it may be that the increased 
complexity of demands upon the child requires full use of all means at his 
disposal, including imaginative ones Some students of creativity (30J have 
noted regretfully that in third and fourth grade certain tests show a drop m 
creativity Although it may be, as is often claimed, that school practices dis- 
courage originality in children, thete may be a more basic reason wh}' the 
young grade'^school child cuts down on some of bis creative activiiy Develop- 
ing his sense of industry, he feels impelled to leam the accepted practices of 
his culture, the tned-and true ways of producing, the techniques of work uhich 
adults and older children offer to him 

Since Chapter 8 is devoted to all forms of preschool imagmatne behavior 
and Chapter 1 1 deals further with creativity, this secuon includes only two 
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aspects oS imaginatac behaTOt, ward magic and humor In these two ^as 
of behataor, middle childhood has a verj disUnctise flasor In facL it has ^n 
said that childhood has its own culture, coitsisung of bchasior patterns which 
are passed from one generabon of chtldten to the next, without ben^it (or 
contamination) of adult intenention An extensile collecUon [22] of English 
children’s language humor traces jokes and stones histoncaUy and geographi- 
caU>, Te\eahng some connections voth European and Middle Eastern chil- 
dren’s language productions Children’s humor is shown to have broad, deep 
and ancient sources, connecting each generation of children with the past- 
Children appaientli teach their rhymes and riddles to one another, initialing 
the younger ones, lea\ang the treasure with them and then almost forgetting it 


lVord\fagic ^ 

Words gne power over reality (The power of names is mentioned bnefly 
on pace 232 ) To know a person’s name is to ha\e some control o^er him 
In fact, to know the name of anything is to ha\e some control over it To 
label-something — for example, an ‘mfenontj complex” — gives one a feeling 
of understanding and control, albeit superficial and even handicapping to true 
underslandmg and control The chants of childhood combine names with 
other magic making words m order to induce certain feelings or behavior m 
playmates For example 


Cry Billj.crv 

Stick y our flnssr m y our e> e 
Ard lell your mother ii wasn t I 


The name-callmg of childhood is half m earnest, half lo play Sometimes it is 
an iraaciname attempt to produce a new \erbal pattern, sometimes an effort 
to control or change reality Mike, m a burst of annoyance at Chns, shouted, 
“You’re a ennging crustacean ” The result, a cow ed and silent Chns, strength- 
ened Mike’s belief m word magic, for had not his words changed bis fnend'^ 
V.ord magic, the power of words lo change reality, is used more by children 
than adults, but it is not the cxclu'iv e property of children 


Star light, star bright 
First star I s e seen tonight 
I wish I may J wish 1 might 
Hjse ihe wish 1 wish tonight 


'^Tiat goes up the chimnen'’ 
Smoke 

Mavjot-r Wish and m% wish 
Neser be broke 


It JOT saj MBuns foi 50UI fiist woid on Ihc first monung of tic monlb 
>•0011 hate good luck all momh U two people say the same word loeetber 
^ntanemislj. e^h «,|l g« a WBh ,f he Leaps quiet unffl asked a quesUon 
This is the simple word magic of childhood, so appealing that adults often 
raea;e in it ,ust lor fun " (Our family says RABEtrs ) Having only recentl} 
discmcrcd the vet) real poxcr of words, it is understandable that children 
Ktr,b--le even note power to them than they aaually have U ts hard to check 
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reality in this respect How can we posstbly know that it did no good to sav 
^tnnils this month? We have had pretty good luck It surely did no harm 
It was no trouble to say We'll continue to say rabbits when we remember 
Eventually, of course, the educated person develops intellectually to the point 
where he rejects word magic from most of his life Not in his grade school 
years, however The less sophisticated person may continue to use word magic 
often throughout his life • 

Humor 

Characteristic of the very cre ative human being , humor is the joint product 
of thinking language and imagimtion, but especially of imagination Since 
Jiumof IS a way of solving problems and reducing tensio ns, it is f unc tional ly 
rela^ lo each stage of life A nciv phase m humor begins with the beginning 
qfj^e school age, in keeping with the industry stage of personal;^ develop- 
ment and the concrete operations of cognitive development Long, rambling 
stories are no longer extremely funny^ joke has to be concise, with a~Turpr)se~” 
ending or punch Imb Children use ready made jokes or invent jokes similar 
to them [36] With more realistic, objective thinking, the child does not permit 
himself the free-flowing fantasy of his preschool days, his stage of developing 
imtiativc and imagmatioiyAlthough he still expresses his wishes, fears, aggres- 
sion and anxiety, they d?e further down in his unconscious SThey appea 5 ,in 
more stylized form, like other people’s,^as the standard jokes of childhoodj 
Th e **ltt tre moron*' jokes are especiaffv appropnate to the school age child [36] 
These children, concerned with industry, duty and accomplishment, with being 
smart, with adequacy, find the stupid behavior of the moron tension relieving 
The moron m their jokes is definitely not a child like themselves He is an 
older person The jokes disparage parents, teachers and the silly answers 
they give childreiv They reassure children that it is all right not to know 
the things they dcf not know and cannot find 

The following selection of typical American jokes comes from a book 
[II, p 229]t on middle childhood Too crude to amuse adults and yet possess- 
ing the surprise which a real joke requires, these examples show what is funny 
and tension releasing to someone halfway between the preschool age and 
adulthood 


VVliat IS black and white and read all over? 

A newspaper 

No A sunburned Zebra 


• A highly sophisticated person, too may use word magic ihroughout life if he is a 
very creative person Such people hare exlremety complex and /lexjble cognitive powers 
(2 p 1931 An extremely crealive adult cao asjume a chiJdJj^c viewpoint tcmporarfl) 
giving his imagination rein lo worl. naTve magic as did Lewis t^rroll _ ,_j 

t From Behavior anti Deveiopmenl from Foe to Tnehe by Glenn R Hawkes and 
Damans Pease Copynght © 1962 by Gteim R Hawkes and Damans Pease Reprinted 
by permission of Harper & Row, Publishers 
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What V. as the president s name 35 >ears ago*^ 

Calvin Coolidge 

No Lyndon B Johnson His name doesnt change just because he is older 

What do ghosts eat for breakfast’’ 

Ghost toasties and evaporated milk 

^Vhat does the mother ghost say to the baby ghost’’ 

Don t spook until spooken to 

Teacher How would you punctuate this sentence / saw a fi\e-doUar bill in 
the street 

Jimmy I would make a dash after il 

Linda Do you know 1 don t have all my toes on one foot’’ 

Debbie No' How did it happen’’ 

LtKDA I have five on one foot and fi\e on the other 

What did one eye say to the other’ 

Just between you and me something smells 

NVhat s twelve and twelve’’ 

Twenty four 

Shut your mouth and say no more 

What s eight and eight’ 

Sixteen 

Slick s our head in kerosene wipe ,t off with ice cream 
And show il to the king and queen 


INTELLIGENCE AND ACHIEVEMENT 
AS REVEALED THROUGH TESTS 


Most schoolchildren are tested many umes as part of academic procedure 
Teachers gne tests or examinations m order to see how much children hate 
i^iT"* or credits Intelligence 

border ffi'c" m vatious contcits, 
m order to achics c a vancty of aims 

Sctcral intelligence tests for children were mentioned m Chapter 7 The 
out":"' ‘ ^m Chrdr“w«e tinted 

te.:t.lt a"reprcsr«ruv"e'Tre“^^^^^^^ 

ehologist eames out earcful"y‘dtl™“ld‘1i'r:^ 

euieiuiiy Designated procedures m a room alone with 
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the child In addition to gn mg the items in standardized ways, the psychologist 
pays special attention to the child’s comfort, alertness, motivation and any 
other such factors which might conceivably contnbute to his doing the best 
he is capable of The psychologist maVes and records observations on the 
total behavior of the child, m addition to recording passes and failures on 
tests Thus an individual intelligence test can yield valuable qualitative in- 
formation, as well as scores 

For every individual test given, many group tests are administered Teachers 
give the informal tests quizzes and exams which they themselves mal^e up as 
well as standardized tests which are made up and sometimes scored by nation 
wide test bureaus A group test is a rough instrument, as compared with an 
individual test When a child is one of a group, his own particular feelings, 
attitudes and needs cannot be taken into consideration to any degree No 
qualitative observation can be made The result is only a score which is an 
indication of how one child stands in relation to the group Such tests are 
useful for revealing characteristics of the group and for pointing out children 
who need further study 

Prediction of Success 

Intelligence tests correlate significantly with success m school, as measured 
by grades Third and fourth grade children, tested on the Stanford-Bmei test 
and on the California achiexement tests, showed these correlatioas 10 and 
arithmetic, 0 59 for girls and 0 50 for boys, 10 and reading 057 for girls 
and 0 66 for boys f6J Table 1 1-3 consists of correlations between Stinford- 


TABLE J1-3 

CorrfJalions belween ninth grade IQ and scores on 
achievement tests taken one >ear later. 


Stibjfci 


Reading Comprehensron 

Reading Speed 

English Usage 

History 

Biotogy 

Gcomeiry 


73 

jS3 

59 

59 

54 

4S 


Source Frotn E A Ootid TfitM Crude AbimltJ and 
Aehlecemems (New York Bureau of l^ioUalions, Twchen 
CoJltfje Col«ml«3 Onnerntr P Hepntxied by pet 

miss on 

Bmct IQ’s and school grades m (he tenth grade Smcc the canelations ttrefnr 
from perfect, this tiblc show that academic success is based upon more than 
10 bur that fO rs an important factor 'The Siantord-Bincl and most o er 
mtelhgcnce tests are adaptaliotis and rermentents of Bmefs onfi.nal procedures 
which were devised lO order to predict academic success 
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There are many different ways of judging success If the criterion of ong- 
inality, or production of new ideas is considered, then 10 tests are of limited 
usefulness Correlations between IQ and some tests of creative thinking are 
fairly high (from 0 1 1 to 0 73) if the subjects have a wide range of IQ’s [24] 
For a group of uniformly low, average or hich IQ’s, however, correlations 
with tests of creative thinking are generally low (0 00 to 0 45) For a group 
above 120 IQ, the correlation between creativity and IQ was positive but 
low [9] Intelligence tests tend to sample the kinds of intellectual processes 
which produce the right answer to each question, whereas creativity tests 
sample processes which produce unusual, new, original, often multiple an- 
swers The former type of thinking is called convergent, the latter divergent 
It IS reasonable, then, that if success is being defined in terms of creative 
production, IQ tests will not be used to predict it 

Success m adult life is more difficult to define than success in school, where 


grades are easily used as a measure Many adults can point to at least one 
former schoolmate who has achieved status and success m business, a pro- 
fession or the arts and who used to be a poor student m school There is, how- 
ever, some relation between intelligence at school age and performance as an 
adult Children who tested at the low and high ends of the scale and a group 
of average scorers have been studied as adults The vanous entena of their 
success include earnings, status, degrees, publications, family behavior and 
survival rates All catena are shown to have some relation to childhood IQ 
by the two studies which follow 


Terman and his associates [28} have pubhshed four volumes of Genetic 
Studies of Genius m which over 1,000 gifted children were studied, between 
1921 and 1945 The distribution of Stanford-Bmet IQ’s was between 135 
and 200, with a mean of 151 Vanous entena of success were used to appraise 
the subjects 25 years after their sclecuoo as gifted children, showing the 
widespread supenonty of these people as adults Half the men and over half 
the employed women were m professional occupations This ratio was nine 
times the proportion of professional men m the general Californian popula- 
tjon Eighty percent of the men were in the two highest groups, as contrasted 
with 14 percent in the general professional population Seventy percent were 
college graduate, as comrasted wi.h 7 percent for the populauon of corre- 
fi'C percent of the college graduates were elected to 
P^ecent look graduate degrees A 
he dM^r^rd'^ less than 5 peTcent of 

a nrt™nL« 1 Pt<^nced by the grfted group n,e subjecTrecersed 
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Marriage and divorce rates and age at mamage were the same as in the 
gener^ population, but for the gifted college graduates, as compared with 
all college graduates, incidence of mamage was higher, age of marriage lower, 
and the divorce rate lower The mamed gifted group showed a slightly higher 
score on a mantal happiness test than did a group of less gifted subjects The 
mean IQ of the 384 offspring tested was 128, widi fewer than expected below 
80 IQ and those above 150 being 28 times as numerous as in the general pop- 
ulation The death rate was 4 0 percent, significantly lower than that of the 
general population the same age 

At the other end of the distribution of IQ’s were 15J adults who had, as 
schoolchildren, been judged mentally deficient, because of IQ’s below 70, 
placement m special classes for a year or more and teachers* and psycholo- 
gists’ evaluations [4] The subjects* average age was 42 Only nine of them 
were institutiona]i2ed All but seven of those not in institutions had at least 
part-time jobs About 83 percent were self supporting part of the time The 
range of occupations included all categories from managcnal to unskilled 
labor The most common occupations were laborer for males and house- 
keeper for females The higher-placed subjects included a business manager 
and a bookkeeper The subjects were tested with the Weehs/er fntef/igence 
Test, on which scores are expected to be a little higher than on the Stanford- 
Bmet The results, however, averaged 23 points higher, an increase greater 
than the difference m the two tests would explain lO’s ranged from 56 to 104 
Improvement in performance ^cores was greater than m verbal scores 
About a third were entirely self-sufficient, less than half had some assistance 
from public relief funds and the remainder lived m institutions or with their 
parents Types of dwellings ranged from filthy shacks to costly new houses 
Eighty percent of (he group were married, with a mamage rate slightly below 
the general population Divorce rates were about average About 80 percent 
of those married had children, most of whom were making average progress 
at school The children's average 10 svas 95, with a range from 50 to 138 
Higher than the national average, the death rate was 15 percent, with twice 
as many males as females deceased Nearly a third of the deceased had died 
violently, a much greater percentage than the national average for violent 
deaths 

In all these measures of success, even w the global one of staying alive, 
the high JO group greatly exceeded the low lO’s And while the low IQs 
did better than might have been expected m several measures, they were below 
average in most entena Overwhelming evidence points to the lifelong ad- 
vantages of having a high 10 Table 11-4 summarizes the companson between 
the groups _ 

Adult outcomes of average childhood IQ’s are rather surprising Twenty- 
fuc subjects who had tested average (a mean 10 of 100) at age 
retested at an average age of 33, when the mean JO of the group was 107 fSJ 
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TABLE ll-» 


Comparison of high and low IQ groups on criteria of success In life. 



Terman's Gifted Group 

Charles' Retarded Croup 

Success ~ 

Criterion 

Aboie Acerage Same Below 

Aboie Average Same Below 

Occupational status 
Education 

Income 

Publications 

Mamage rate 

Divorce rate 

Mantal happiness 
Children’s intelligence 
Height & weight 

Death rate 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


At age SIX, the range of IQ’s was 96 to 104, at age 33, IQ’s ranged from 90 
to 132 Changes m IQ ranged from —8 to +29 Thus, a group of children 
who had tested average at age six were scattered all the way from the lower 
end of the average category to the superior level In occupational classification, 
the subjects ranged from unskilled labor to professional, with a wide variety 
of jobs represented Educational attainment ranged from eighth grade to grad- 
uate school The results of the study suggest that IQ m the early elementary- 
school years is an inadequate basis on which to predict future achievement 
and from which to make educational plans for children who test average 


Esumattng Readiness jor Educational Experiences 

Although IQ accounts in part for academic success, another important in- 
fluence IS the child s readiness to leam from the situation presented Readiness 
IS a function of the child s stage of maturation and of his “set” or motivation 


toward the parucular kind of learning involved [12, p 392] Maturation is 
tested by physical motor tests, most of which are appropnate for the infant 
and preschool child The Lincoln-Oseretsky test (mentioned in the previous 
chapter) is an example of a physical-motor test designed for the school-age 
child Subject matter readiness tests are often used upon school entrance and 
during the early grades, in order to place the child m a class or group where 
the level and type of work are suited to his maiunty and interests The most 
S'", '' "’"f Ihose of rcad.ng readiness, which correlate 

highly (around 0 75) with progress in first grade reading [12, p 424] Arith 
metic readiness tests are also used Tests for aptitudes, such as arttsttc and 
musical talent are readiness tests in the sense that they predtet whether the 
child will profit greatly from education in these fields Aptitude tests do not 
eventually reach a state of readiness, however, since 
pccialized talents arc distributed quite unevenly throughout the population 
Reading tests correlate highly with tntelligenee tests It ts estlmLd that a 
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mental age of six and a half, as measured by the Stanford-Bmet, is necessan 
for learning to read [12, p 420] Reading tests typically explore the following 
visual discrimination of differences and similarities m letters, words, phrases 
or pictures, auditory discrimination of words, linLitig them to pictures, motor 
control m such activities as maze tracing, placing dots m circles and drawing 
lines, understanding numbers and relations, remembering and reproducing a 
story, vocabulary, naming objects and classifying, reproducing pictures, giving 
information, by answering questions of common knowledge, laterality, through 
hand and eye-preference tests 

Measuring Ac/iievement Lex el and Diagnosing Deficiencies 

Measures of achievement show what a child has learned and what lie can 
do m the field m question The ordinary classroom tests and examinations are 
usually achievement tests, used as a basis for giving marks and grades Stan- 
dardized achievement tests are used quite widely, often to reveal how a 
particular class, school or area stands in relation to children throughout the 
country as a whole The Califoroni Achievement Tests [29] are an example 
of this type of test Through their use, a child can be compared with a large, 
carefully selected sample of children Weaknesses, as well as strengths, can 
be diagnosed through the use of achievement tests, especially standardized 
ones The California Achievement Tests, for example, can serve as a rough 
diagnostic test, since they consist of a battery The arithmetic section includes 
four groups of tests, addition, subtraction, multiplication and problems A 
deficiency m any particular area can point to the need for further diagnostic 
study and then to definite remedial measures 

Research 

AH types of tests arc used for research purposes Sometimes research pro 
grams require the giving of tests which arc valuable to the individuals in- 
voUed Often, however, the investigator has to gel information which benefits 
neither the child nor his parents The cxpcnmcntcr may be developing his 
own tests, using the children’s performances as the basis of standardizing tests, 
which Will eventually be useful for individual diagnosis Or he may be testing 
theories and generating hypotheses Research can also be done on test data 
which was originally collected in order to give information about children as 
individuals 

SUMMARY 

The school-age child feels a necessity to develop intellectual skills as pirt 
of a whole network of competencies which contribute to his sense of mdustr) 

His thinkm*’ increases m both flexibility and control He can delay h.s response 
to the experience of the moment, taking account of sctcral aspects of the 
situation, weighing them, bringing m past experience and even cons.denne 
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the future The points of view of other people arc realities which enter into 
his deliberations and influence his actions While considcnng which response 
to make, the child can think and act and think it undone, thus trying out 
\arious courses of action mentally He also learns that there arc certain kinds 
of processes or operations of thought and of nature which can be done and 
undone, or reversed 

The child thinks about experiences and symbols in systematic ways He is 
not likely to think about pure abstractions, however In his classifying, he 
can understand relations between classes and subclasses and between parts and 
wholes He relates objects to each other, ordering them m terms of size, age, 
sound or some other criterion Number concepts arc built from the combined 
operations of classifying and ordenng Dunng this period of cognitive develop- 
ment, the child becomes convinced of certain constancies in the environment 
He comes to realize that substance, weight, length, area, volume and numbers 
remain the same (are conserved) even when changes arc made in arrange- 
ments and positions The notion of conservation, like other cognitive achieve- 


ments, IS built through interaction with the environment 

Cognitive style refers to the ways in which an individual charactenstically 
perceives, organizes his percepuons and seeks soluuons to problems Some 
children analyze experiences minutely, others respond more to the cvenl-as-a* 
whole or to the object-in relauon An anal>tic style is based on two fairly 
stable charactenstics, the tendency to analyze visual arrays and the tendency 
to reflect before responding At toth extremes of reflectivity, very reflective 
and very impulsive, there arc more boys than girls Analytic thinking seems 
to be related to childrearmg practices, especially to the promouon of inde- 
pendence, responsibility and initiative 

v/Language develops in intimate relationship with thought and with social 
^'interaction The ability to talk silently to oneself increases, contributing to 
problem solving and self-regulation and opening more avenues of behavior 
from which to choose Language development and concept formation con- 
tnbute to one another Concepts, and the words attached to them, emerge 
gradually, as the words become difTerenUatcd from the context m which they 
appear As the child matures, he shows incrcasmg understanding of the sen 
tence as a stable grammaUcal structure.-^ 


‘N continues to be used in problem solving and self-expression 

.although there is some indication that the school-aee child uses imaginauon 
less than dow preschool child A large part of the imaginative expression 
of middle childhood IS through language and humor, which create the dis- 
tmeuve culture of childhood Language play tahes the form of magic making 
formulas seises and chants which arc handed down from one generaUon cl 
adequacy^ preoccupation with 


Intelligence, achievement and special abilities are often tested and measured 
at this Ume of life Most testmg is done in groups, at school, m order to 
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assign credit for what the child has learned The child may be compared with 
his classmates or with a broader group, even a national sample Intelligence 
tests correlate with achievement m school and with success in later life, as 
measured by many criteria Although group performance can be predicted 
fairly well from intelligence tests, such tests tell little about what a given 
child will achieve IQ tests and creativity tests tap different intellectual func 
tions Readiness tests are used to explore various aspects of maiurily which 
are necessary before a child can profit from certain educational experiences 
Reading readiness tests are widely used Diagnostic tests reveal areas where 
children need remedial help AH types of tests are used for research purposes 
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^he ^Development of (Competence 
^5 a Learner and QDoer 


CHAPTER 12 c’- 


Ever since birth, or even eariter, the child has been bringing more and more 
of his environment under control, through his exploration, manipulation 
thinking, talking, imagining and producing changes Much of the satisfaction 
he has experienced has been the product of these activities He has indeed 
been competent m many ways, including sucking milk, shaking a rattle, creep- 
tng, filling a basket with toys, riding a kiddy car, climbing the jungle gym 
and playing store All of these achievements brought joy m the process of 
mastery For the most part, these activities were undertaken for themselves, 
because they were intrinsically interesting, not because anyone urged or re 
Warded the child to explore, learn and perform 174} 

As (he child becomes concerned wth developing a sense of industry, a new 
dimension is added to his efforts to explore and control the environment He 
becomes much more interested in operating m socially accepted ways In 
order to behave thus, it is necessary to learn just what those patterns of 
thought and action are, to leam (he rules of the game As the previous chapter 
showed, increasing intellectual maturity results in socialized thinking, whereby 
the child delays responses while he checks his conclusions and decisions with 
those of other people, instead of jumping quickly to his ONvn Some of his 
satisfaction now comes from measuring up to standards outside himself, from 
fitting into a bigger and broader world He is willing to work to leam the 
basic skills of his culture, the patterns of thinking and doing which mark the 
difference between being a little cbtld and being a big child on the way to 
adulthood He is getting ready to be a producer f25, p 259] 

The child goes about the business of learning his society's skiffs and rules 
in style which grows out of his own personahiy His performance depends, 
for example, on how strongly he wants achievement and rccognittcin, how 
anxious he feels over succeeding and upon Ins tendency to reflect before 
responding The cultural and social settings withm which he mtcrscls will be 
discussed in the next chapter In this chapter, the child s development as a 
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reading failurc_can seriously blockAcMi l ■" his cITorls to ward eom peleney. 
ThcTroblcrnTthcrcforc, is ihrecfold: to arrange lor cacircKllinineani to 
Tcad at the time most appropriate for liim; to let liim proceed at full speed 
for him; and to have him feel right about himself, whether he learned early 
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It shares some charactcnstics with thought or inner speech and some with 
socialized speech A comp'inson of oral and written language reveals some 
similarities and differences [31] The subjects were 320 children, ages 9, 11, 

13 and 15, who told and wrote stones stones were analyzed for length, 
type of clauses and unrelated words usedr The findings included these no 
tendency for girls to excel boys, excepting m length of wntten compositions, 
more subordinate clauses used in writing than m speaking, increasingly so 
with advance in age, more adjective and adverb clauses in writing, more noun 
clauses in speaking, positive correlations between subordinate clauses in writ- 
ing and age, mental age, IQ and occupational status of father, no indication 
that a mature level had been reached in cither oral or written stones by age 15 
Writin g in th is sense, then, is an academic skill with its own distinctiNC charac- 
teristics, a skill which shows continuous development throughout the school 
years 

y^^THEMATics Based on the cognitive activities of classifying, abstract- 
ing, ordenng and relating, the learning of number concepts is influenced by 
the experiences the child has had at home, at nursery school and at kinder- 
garten His cognitive style makes a difterencc, too The tendency to analyze 
visual arrays is helpful in abstracting numbers out of groups of objects 
Spatial imagery and discrimination arc probably quite important to suegess 
R^ectivity, rather than impulsiviiy, is understandably an aid in problem 
solving Thus the intellectual and personality development of the child have 
a direct beanng on the ease or difficulty he expenences m his first encounters 
with arithmetic in school He soon feels hdequale or inadequa te m regard to 
maihemaucs, often reinforced by famiW or friends Since mathematical ability 
is often considered appropriate for men and not for wonfenTman^girls inhibit 
their growth along these lines m order to fit into the sex role, which they feel 
required to assume 

Nj-ike the teaching of reading, instruction in mathematics has undergone a 
revolution since mid century The old methods relied heavily upon rote mem 
ory and drill In former tunes teachers tried to build mathematical concepts 
by having the child manipulate spoken and wntten symbols Most likely, 
the children who made good progress with these rnethodrwermhe ones 
blessed with sUmulating environments, m which they had and continued to 
have nch opportunities for arranging, ordenng, grouping and discrimmaUog 
The new math” meorporates knowledge about concept formation Number 
concepts are built with the aid of visual perception and imagery and often 
other sensory expenences as well Books and pictures are planned and ar 
ranged so as to use visual percepUon and imagery Objects such as blocU, 
rods, beads and card^are employed not only to provide tactile perception, 
but to permit the child to arrange, group and order objects This type of 
apparatus has been designed m such a way as to give insight into counting, 
grouping, addition, subtraction, mulUplication, division, measurement, frac- 
tions, ratio, decimals, percentage, square measure and cubic measure Eventu- 
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ally, of course, the child must free himself of dependence on concrete objects 
if he IS to go very far in mathemaUcs 

“The new math” holds a promise of success for more children Under the 
old methods, many children, especially those with limited backgrounds, 
experienced early failure and discouragement Now, if a child is allowed to 
progress at his own rate, the school can offer him materials and experiences 
with which to build useful concepts It is theoretically possible for all children 
(except the severely brain damaged and ill) to be successful with mathematics 
in the elementary school As a child secs himself mastering this important cul- 
tural tool, Ins sense of industry is enhanced, and he enjoys healthy personality 
growth 

Performance As a Worker 

Development of the sense of industry hinges largely on feeling and being 
successful as a worker Some of such feeling and being comes when the child 
does well m reading, writing, arithmetic and all the other academic skills 
Although school is indeed his job he knows too that school is not identical 
w-ith the work world m which his parents and other adults earn their living 
The child needs some success in that real work world too Significant work 
experience adds greatly to hts sense of adequacy, contributes to his under- 
standing of adults, hts family and society, and gives him experience which 
can help him m later choice of a'vocalion When he does a good job, he vvms 
recognition and respect, giving him a toehold m the work world 
Whereas simple agricultural or hunting societies offer children easy access 
to important work, a complex technological society provides severely limited 
work opportunities Many of the jobs available both at home and otherwise 
are m the realm of cleaning and tidying While necessary and useful, this type 
of work does not give the child the feeling of being a producer, nor even of 
being necessary m earning the family living For instance, after milking the 
cow, collecting the eggs and picking the sirawbemes, the youngster joins with 
his family in eating the fruits of hts labor plus the contnbuUons of other fam- 
ily members There is no comparabfe mtegrafing ana* saftsi^mrg’ expemmuf 
for the child who straightens up his room, empties the waste baskets and carries 
the empty pop bottles out to the car Kitchen, basement, garage and garden 
do, of course, offer some opportunities for children to contribute construc- 
tively to the home Job possibilities outside the home arc probably more cur- 
tailed, as compared with those in a simpler society Newspaper delivery is 
one of the very few ways in which a child can work steadily Even though 
they cannot find real jobs in the market place, many children get valuable 
work experience in the organizations for children, such as Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, 4H. Rainbow, Demolay, Future Farmers of America. Future Home- 
makers of America and church clubs In cooperation with adult leaders and 
his i>Wn peers, the child takes part m service projects and rnoncy making 
projects, joins m consuming the profits made by the group and there y enjoys 
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many of the benefits of being a real producer When leaders and peers judge 
his performance good, especially when they give unmistakable signs of ap- 
proval and recognition (badges and pins), the youngster's feeling of adequacy 
are enhanced and he makes progress in the development of a sense of industry 


Recreational A ciivtues and Interests 

Children’s play activities are the means b> which they develop competency 
on many diflerent levels and in several senses Already discussed in Chapter 
10, motor skills contribute greatly to cfTcctivcncss and adequacy During the 
school age, many basic motor coordinations arc integrated into games which 
have social meaning as well Such games — for example, baseball — involve 
not only the coordinations of hitting, throwing and running but also knowing 
a set of rules which tell exactly how to play and also how to feel about the 
game (being a good sport, competing, team spirit and such) Performing well 
in such situations brings recognition, approval and a sense of mastery over 
some of the complexities of the social and physical environment Similarly, 


intellectual games integrate recently learned skills with social behavior, in a 
framework of rules Checkers, Monopoly and other table games arc examples, 
along with thinking games, such as Twenty Questions and Coffee Pot 
Self mastery, with little or no reference to other people, is the objective of 


certain types of games (5] This type includes the ancient, widespread games 
which appear spontaneously m the early school years and then disappear just 
as spontaneously For example, the game of not stepping on cracks, m which 
the rule is self-set and is thought to work magic Through this game, the child 
controls his own actions and controls the world In the same way, a child sets 
himself an obstacle to overcome, such as hopping a certain distance on one 
foot or holding his breath for a given length of time Or he seeks a certain 
form of anxiety m order to master it, as he does m walking on a high place 
or riding on a roller coaster Imaginative play is also used in the service of 
self mastery Expressing fears, hostilit) or fantasies of grandeur through 
dramatic play, he gams control through expressing these disturbing feelings 
and through distinguishing between imagination and reality 

A variety of purposes are served by the individual activities of making col- 
watching TV and creating m art media, all of which the 
child does for plecsurc end recreation Through these means, he extends his 
concepts and knowledge Reading, of course, contributes to competency in 
almost everything a child does, in addiUon to giving him enjoyment Children 
ke stunt •° do so They espec.ally 

of Ttuud it' ‘’'‘^4use of the influence 

of TV and the generally fast pace of modem life 143] Books of wide appeal 

S ,n seoes7h!;'‘"'™v, -"fonnauLal books and 

children =5 well as books) Although most 

htldren enjoy fantasy stories, some children are very patuculai abtt the 
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type of fantasy which they will accept [43] Most children read comic bool.s 
In a recent year, 30 million of them were sold m this country [43] It is csli 
mated that each comic is read by three children The satisfactions from comic 
books include quick action and adventure short episodes very easy reading, 
ava.lab.hty everytvhcre and be.ng an activity «h.ch otljcr ch.lclren f 
children have noth.ng else to read When the rcad.ng behav.cr of 323 s venth 
grade children was related to other aspects of their behavior ' 

me findings resulted [8] There was no relationship between rcad.ng ability 
and amou^or type cl comic boohs read Neither school ^ - 

achievement nor intelligence was related to amount and type = ^d 

read The children who read comre books read more library books than 

children who did not read comics nf*rhans it could 

Watching television is an important childhood acuwty 

be called passivity') Some ,“h"he children themselves Ihc.r 

ways in which children use television vary recreation One 

needs and problems, their opportunities or . , . j ,,, crowding out 
of the most serious threats of vvh.ch 

other kinds of activities The sitting c i P plaung games wilh 
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other children, he IS not creating Som giales [34, 63) In both 
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countnes, television had a vouncer cliildrcn and reducing the 
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to bed about 20 minutes later ™ „cs there any nJ.cal.on that 
was no evidence of harmful physical television were 
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results of interaction of the ,hc possibilities that 
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mtdlectual, social and/or emotional contexts, depending upon the ways in 
which he chooses to use it 

Moral Knou ledge and Judgment 

The rules governing nght and wrong behavior are among the important 
guides to thought and action which a child seeks to master in his efforts to 
become a functioning member of his society He realizes that rules and laws 
extend beyond his family and that he has obligations and privileges outside 
the family In fact, many of the basic rules about how one ought to behave 
can be stated fairly early in this stage of life although reasons behind them 
are not understood For example, the average seven year-old can give appro- 
pnate answers to these questions ‘ What’s the thing for you to do when you 
have broken something that belongs to someone else*’” and “What’s the thing 
for you to do if another boy hits you without meaning to do il'^'* [73] Although 
they show some relation to conduct, moral knowledge scores also indicate 
intelligence [75], cultural background and the desire to make a good im- 
pression [42] 

Learning the rules Being able to state the rule governing behavior 
IS only an early stage in a long process of development which continues 
throughout the age span under discussion At first, rules are by definition 
They cover limited situations, without reasons or explanations Gradually 
the child comes to understand the involvement of more and more people and 
viewpoints This process was illustrated in a study of children’s concepts of 
money and of the relations between storekeepers, customers, clerks and manu- 
facturers [70] The rules which govern buying and selling are based on com- 
plicated relationships involving arithmetic, monetary value, profit, ownership, 
distribution and the roles which people play The ways to which children 
between 4'/i and lIVi grasped this network of rules and relationships are 
organized into a sequence of stages of broader and broader understanding 
Some of the stages given with the median ages arc as follows 

Fi\e ^ears eight months Rules exist by definition You need money to buy 
with You just cam lake goods without pa>ing In the first of this period 
any coins buy any goods The storekeeper also gives coins Later, a com bu>s 
objects of certain value com and object being matched exacll> 
years four months Rules cover indirect but imprecise relations The child 
knows that a certain amount of money is necessary for a certain purchase 
and that the amount of change is sjstematica!l> related to price and amount 
paid but he cannoi figure out the amounts He understands that work is worth 
pa>ing for He begins to understand that goods cost the storekeeper some 
thing and that he pavs his helper 

Se\en ye^ ten months The value and relations of coins arc understood pre 

cisel) The children make change cxactl> 

/■rt/ji-arj He realize, to ii Joes not mailer sihcther the slore 

ceper gives the goods fint or whether the customer pays first 
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Eii;ht years nine months He underslands more of ihc impersonal rules «hicii 
govern buying and selling, thal retailers properly charge more than whole 
salers who are too fju- away to be able lo sell directly to the consumer 
Nine years nine months He has impeisonaj mierconnecfed concepts of profit 
credit, storekeeper worker, customer factory owner and helper 
Eleven years two fnon//« He knows that in spile of the impersonal sjstem of 
profit making personal immoral motives sometimes prevail The existence 
of a rule does not assure its being obeyed 

Moral judgment Moral thought and judgment, lo contrast to knowl 
edge of the rules, continue to develop throughout the school years Although 
the first or second grader knows fairly well what he is supposed to do, his 
reasons for doing it or not doing it change as he matures Cognitive growth 
IS basic to the growth of moral thought and judgment Interaction between 
people IS a fundamental factor in both cognitive and moral development, 
since the child checks his ideas, beliefs and interpretations against those of 
other people, modifies them m accordance with discrepancies he finds and 
attempts to justify hts thinking to people who disagree with htra In this give 
and take of social relationships, he shapes his owm beliefs within the social 
and cultural context m which he is growing up Six aspects of moral judgment 
have been demonstrated as defining moral development during the elementary- 
school years Evidence from many different studies is m essential agreement 
on the development of the following attitudes and viewpoints * 

INTENTIONALITY IN JUDGMENT Young children usually judge an act by 
Its consequences, older children by the inleniions which prompted it Tins 
tendency has been tested by Piaget’s [58] story of the boy who broke up 15 
cups while trying to help his mother, in contrast to the boy who broke one 
cup while trying to steal jam Almost all four year olds say that the boy who 
broke the large number of cups was worse About 60 percent of six year olds 
agree The majority of nine year olds say that the other boy was worse [9, 44, 

46, 58] 

JiELAT/visM w Ji/DGMryT There ts only one way m which lo judge an 
act, according to the thinking of young children, either right or wrong If a 
child and an adult conflict m judging an act, then the adult is right To illus- 
trate this way of thinking children were told a story m which a friendly class- 
mate helped a lazy pupil to do his homework, even though the teacher had 
forbidden the pupil to receive help The children were asked whether tfic 
teacher thought the friendly classmate’s behavior right, whether the lazy pupil 
thought it nght and whether the friendly classmate thought himself right Most 
six-year-olds gave only one judgment, on wluch all three characters were sup- 
posed to agree, most nine year olds realized that there were different points 
of view from which to make this judgment [44, 46] 

Indepcndence or sanctions An act is bad if it elicits punishment, ac- 


• This account follows Kohlbercf42J 
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cording to many children of four or five Between five and seven, most children 
change this point of view to believe that an act is bad because it does harm 
or breaks a rule The test story was about a child who obediently watched a 
young siblmg while the mother was away, only to have the mother spank 
him when she returned The jounger children said that the babysitting child 
must have been bad, because his mother spanked him, most seven-year-olds 
said that the child was good, because he had done good 

Use of reciprocity Several steps can be distinguished in the process 
of accepting the idea of doing as you would be done by Four-year-olds rarely 
use the concept at all Between 7 and 10, children usually employ it in a 
concrete, uiihtanan way, avoiding retaliation and courting return of favors 
After 1 0 or 11, children show more feeling about how it w ould be in someone 
else s place [21,42] 

Use of punishment as restitution and reform Younger children 
believe that retribution should be the mam basis for punishment and that 
severe punishment will reform the WTongdoer Older children advocate milder 
punishment, with restimuon rather than retribution as the aim [36, 58] 

Naturalistic mews of misfortune At six or seven, children are likely 
to sec accidents and misfortunes as punishment for their misdeeds This con- 
fusion diminishes w^th age, as the child builds more mature concepts of 
causality [44,46] 

Further di^ssion of stages and types of moral judgments occurs in 
Chapter 18, where some growih trends arc traced through childhood and 
adolescence 


Moral Beliaxior 

Since the elementary-school child is quite limited m his understanding and 
application of moral principles, he can hardly be expected to be extensively 
guided by them in his behavior Rather, he is guided more by the rules of his 
family, peers, school and community While there seems to be a general 
factor rcsulUng in individual dttTcrcnce in honesty, a large determiner of 
whether a child cheats or not is the situation in which he is tempted [10] 
when a child cheats in one situation, it docs not mean that he will do so m 
another, since cheating m one context has only a low correlation with cheat- 
ing in another [32. 59] In cxpenmental testing of cheating, most children 
do some, a few a Ercal deal and a few only a Imie (32) In other words, chcat- 

"tts nlso found to depend upon 
and Ttealmi? r® ^ N" changes in cheating 

-eirr„rf ^ c^pcnmcdhtlly during the school years, although 

after age sre to 

in the nrwt'^ter^ nialcc moral judgments arc important 

A or n , "-'y ‘‘o >>c>c™.ne tt emtrelj 

A control or will factor also goes tnlo behaving or not behatmg in certain 
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wajs Several other aspects of behavior have been found related to moral 
behavior General intelligence has been shown to contribute to moral be- 
havior [32, 57] So does the tendency to look into the future and to delay 
immediate satisfaction for the purpose of greater gam at a later time [54] 
The ability to maintain stable, focused attention also contributes to moral 
conduct [42] Probably related to this factor is the ability to control aggressive 
fantasy [57] Moral de\eIopment, then, is an extremely complex process which 
can be viewed in difTereni ways and which is inextricably bound up with the 
child’s psychological development and with the vanous relationships through 
which he grows 

Religious Concepts 

Children search for meaning m life, for explanations of the great mysteries 
which puzzle all human beincs, for unifying concepts A sense of adequacy 
is enhanced by some success in asking questions, being able to discuss them 
and finding answers which give some satisfaction Although religion and 
philosophy do not occupy the school-age child as much as they do the ado- 
lescent, yet the child lays a foundation for his adolescent enquiries 
Religious concepts, (ike other concepts, arc the products of cognitive de- 
velopment and social interaction Some children receive direct teaching m 
the form of religious instruction earned on by their church or temple A scries 
of studies on denominational concepts shows age related steps in the child’s 
progress toward an adult understanding of bis religion [22, 23, 24] Each child 
was asked a senes of questions about his own denomination Is your fimily 
Protestant (Catholic, Jewish)? Are you a Protestant'’ Are all boys and girls 
in the world Protestants'’ Can a dog or a cat be a Protestant’’ How can you 
tell a person is a Protestant'’ How do you become a Protestant? What is a 
Protestant'’ Can you be a Protestant and an American at the same time'’ After 
answenng yes or no the children were asked to explain their answers 

Four aspects of denominational conception could be distinguished knoH?- 
edge of characteristics common to all members of the denomination, knowledge 
of class membership compatible or incompatible with membership in the 
denomination, knowledge of how membership in the denomination is gained 
or lost and knowledge of the signs by which a member of a denomination cm 
be recognized With Jewish and Catholic children, each of these types of 
knowledge could be seen developing m three stages With Protestant children, 
only the first two types of knowledge dcxclopcd in three stages The stages 
were 

i At about six years, the child had a mdifferenttaieil concept “What 

IS a Catholic’” Jay “A person ” How is he different from a Protestant 
• J don’t know ” ‘ What is a Jew'’ ’ Sio “A person ” How is he different 
from a Catholic’ “ Cause some people ha\c black hair and some people 
ha\c blonde ” 
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2 From seven to nine, concepts were diSercmiaicd but concrete “He goes to 
Mass every Sunday and goes to Catholic School ” “He belongs to a Prot- 
estant family ” Jewishness was understood both as a group of actions and 
as a family quality, leading to some contradictory answers Can a dog or 
a cat be a Jew‘> Stan “No ” Why not'> “They arc not human “ What dif- 
ference does that make'’ “They can’t go to the Synagogue or say the 
prayers but I guess if Jt belonged to a Jewish family, it could be 
Jewish ’’ 

3 Children between 11 and 14 had a difjerentiated and abstract concept of 
their denomination The child realizes that his religion is one religion among 
others What is a Catholic'> Bill “A person who believes m the truths 
of the Roman Catholic Church ” What is a Protestant'’ Faith “A faithful 
believer in God and doesn’t believe m the Pope *’ Can a dog or a cal be 

Jewish'’ SiD ‘No because they arc not human and would not under- 
stand a religion ” Gaining membership involves learning and believing 
Religion is recognized as a way of categorizing people which is different 
from other ways, such as by nationality Can you be an American and a 
Jew at the same time*’ “Yes because Jewish is a religion and American 
IS a nationality ” 


This demonstration of the growth of religious concepts with increasing age 
IS one more illustration of how development is the result of interaction be- 
tween the child and his environment In the first stage, cognitive maturity is 
such that the five or suc-year-old can form only a global concept of being a 
Catholic, Protestant or Jew The global concept he forms, however, depends 
on the religion which is offered to him Without the religious environment with 
which to interact, religious concepts would not come into being 

Another aspect of the exploration of the religious institution’s impact on 
children’s concepts was concerned with the understanding of causality [26] 
The subjects were 153 Protestant, Jewish and Roman Catholic boys, between 
SIX and eight years of age A rating as to the degree of religious devoutness 
was obtained through a questionnaire sent to the families and by rating the 
type of school attended The solutions given by the subjects to problem situa- 
tions were classified as animistic, anthropomorphic and scientific While there 
were no ifTerences between the three religions, differences were significant 
m terms of devoutness Children from very devout homes gave more animistic 
and anthropomorphic responses and fewer scientific responses than did chil- 
dren from less devout homes Similarly, children attending religious schools 
anthropomorphic responses and fewer scientific re- 
sponses than did children attending pubhc schools Thus it could be concluded 
that he religious mjitut.on tended to retard the development of scientific 
and tH D " t«>ys of the subjects from devout homes 

iht rnli ®"=‘'^ers The author pointed out that 

could re igion and science are not inevitably incompatible It 

could also mean that these youngsters, although from devout homes, were 
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not themselves devoul, and had, in opposition to their environment, developed 
modes of scientific thinking 

A philosophical question, fourth graders’ interest m living a good life, was 
examined by having children write about their interests [IJ The 10 schools 
used were all private ones probably Catholic Among nine interest cate- 
gories, the good life, or living a good life, ranked second One eighth of all 
interests listed pertained to it The order of interests was thus possession 
of objects, good life, pets, \ocation, travel, relatives, money, school and edu- 
cation Under interest in good life were items pertaining to living a good 
life, but an even larger number of items concerned the ultimate purpose of 
life 


COMPETENCY AND RELATED 
ASPECTS OF PERSONALITY 

Although skills, abilities and talents make their contributions to success, 
other facets of the child have their parts to play m determining the quality of 
his interactions The strength of his desire for achievement and recognition wiU 
affect his striving for success His curiosity, the degree to which he seeks new 
experiences, will make a difTerencc in the breadth and depth of his mter- 
aetjons His attack on problems and challenges will vary with the extent to 
which he feels self-confident and adequate or anxious and inferior 

Need jorAchmement and Recogniuon 

There arc two standpoints from which to consider achiexemeni— the 
strength of (he need or desire for it and the behavior oriented toward it Basic 
to achievement motivation, or the need for achievement, is the child’s applica- 
tion of a standard of excellence to the performance he is judging and a feeling 
tone which goes along with that judgment [47J In other words, he says, “I did 
well” or “He did a good job" or “He did a poor job," while having a pleasant 
or unpleasant feeling about the situation The goal of achievement behavtor js 
the attainment of approval and avoidance of disapproval, either one’s own or 
somebody else’s [16] Achievement, then, is of the essence of the period of the 
development of a sense of industry In order to become a successful learner 
of the ways of the culture and to become a productive member of society, thus 
assuring a sense of adequacy, the child must want to achieve and must, in fact, 
achieve 

Stability op achievement over time Both need for achievement 
and achievement behavior were studied over a period of 18 years at the Fcis 
foundation Both types of measurements showed some consistency from one 
age level to another Need for achievement was tested at eight >ears, by asking 
children to tell stones m response to pictures* and analyzing for achievement 
themes Retesting the children at II and 14, moderate correlations were 


niematic AppereepUoa Test 
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found v-ith the need for achievement at eight years [38] A similar study on 
8-to 10 year-old bo>s, retested after six years, showed similar results [27] 
Achievement behavior, as shov-n by ratings and interviews at the Pels founda- 
tion, showed some consistency from nursery school age to young adulthood 
Lov. but significant correlations were found between ratings during preschool 
and elementary school years and between clcmcnlary-school age and early 
adolescence Girls’ preschool achievement behavior was related to their adult 
achievement behavior, but boys* was not By middle childhood, however, 
achievement striving was related to adult achievement behavior During early 
adolescence, intellectual achievement behavior was predictive of adult be- 
havior, but athletic and mechanical achievement efforts were not related to 
adult behavior 

Stability or achievement across situations During the early ele- 
mentary school years, a child’s expectations of himself tend to be consistent 
between intellectual, artisuc, mechanical and athletic areas [14] If he did 
well in one area, he expected to do well m the others If he held high standards 
in one, he was likely to hold high standards m all However, actual achieve- 
ment behavior did not show so much consistency across situations With 
slightly older children, a relationship was shown between intellectual and 
mechanical achievement behaviors, but not between intellectual and ath- 
letic [56] 


Sex differences Achievement motivation is not the same for girls as 
It IS for boys Boys’ achievement need and behavior has been studied much 
more extensively than has girls’, perhaps reflecting the general attitude that it 
15 more important for boys to achieve than it is for girls to do so The differ- 
ence IS, of course, closely related to sex role Achievement for the sake of 
achievement seems to moii\atc bojs more than girls, while the seeking of 
approval and affection is often bound up with the achievement efforts of girls 
[40] The boys achievement behavior wras more autonomously motivated, in 
a sample of early-gradc schoolboys and girls who were tested for achievement 
and whose parents were interviewed For boys, but not for girls, belief in 
s^ responsibility was correlated with scores on academic achievement tests 
^Vhcn academic achievement test scores were correlated with tests of achieve- 
n«nt need a significant relationship was found for boys but not for girls [64] 
The girls achievement was found to relate instead to their desire for affection 
and approval 

for themselves lend to be more 
frn h r 'r“0 f°r 'lO day camp chtldrcn 

Ta* ™ cchtevemen, tests The oVpos.tc 

Wh their rf l " Of sncccss tsere negatively correlated 

K sonal rZ ffi"^ ■" fher clx»“ 

? I "Of Sirls, the more 

capable ones were strongly convinced that they themselves were responsible 
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for iheir own achievements Thus the boys were practical and realistic m (heir 
attitudes toward achievement, whereas the girfs Here more wfluenced by tfierr 
wishes and values Sex role expectations probably account for the differences 
Perhaps boys are criticized more than girls when their stated expectations do 
not fit their performances It may be that incompetent girls are praised for 
saying, ”I II try,” while very able girls are scolded for being boastful when they 
predict high success for themselves At any rate, sex is an imponant determiner 
of achievement orientation 

Some correlates or achievement High achieving children are dis 
tinguishcd from average and low achievers by certain charactenstics which 
suggest tliat in ihe early >ears of life, high achievers accept and internalize 
adult middle-class values A group of gifted third-grade children, studied 
through tests, observations and parent-and teacher interviews, indicated that 
superior academic achievers are likely to be independent, ashng for IiUte help 
from adults These children persisted longer at problems, competed more with 
their peers, expressed less warmth toward their siblings and had more guilt 
feelings than average children [18] Information obtained about the same 
children, four years later, showed them as persistent, competitive, still master- 
ing and striving, but sometimes aggressive and destructive m order to win, 
often antagonistic and behiUing to adults, more anxious than formerly and less 
creative than they used to be (30J High academic achievement, then, is likely 
to exact a price, even during middle childhood 


Anxiety 


Anxiety, to most people, means a stirred up, unpleasant, tense feeling, 
focused only vaguely or generally Fear indicates the same type of feeling state 
but with accompanjmg attention focused on a specific situation or problem Jn 
childhood, according to Enkson [25, p 408], it is difiicult or impossible (0 
distinguish fear from anxiety Whether fear or anxiety, this unpleasant tension 
affects the ways m which the child approaches and deals with his job of learn- 
ing and producing Some of the tests devised to measure anxiety deal with 
general situations and others with particular situations, especially school The 
type of statements used to test general anxiety are illustrated by the following 
“I feel I have to be best in everything” “I notice my heart beats very fast 
sometimes ” “I worry about doing the right things ” ‘‘It is hard for me to go to 
sleep at night” [11] Anxiety over tests is examined by means of questions such 
as these “When the teacher wants lo find out how much you have learned, do 
you gel a funny feeling in your stomach’ * ‘ Do >ou worry a lot before you 
take a test? ’ “While you are taking a lest, do you usually think you arc not 


doing well’ ’ [60] ^ . r - 

Girls have been found to be higher than boys in both types of anxiety, 
general end text anxiety fdij Since tim BnOins Bts m ivirt cuJlnral expeela- 
tinns of boys end girls, it mny be thet the difference is pun y dee to y onngs e« 
trying to live up to ideal sex roles Another conlribminj factor may be g r 
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tendency to care a great deal about approval and affection and to try to win 
these prizes through their achievement efforts Boys, with their more internal- 
ized standards of excellence, would understandably worry less about what 
people thought of them 

Both types of anxiety tests correlate negatively with IQ [61] A stronger 
negative relationship has been found between anxiety and achievement than 
between anxiety and 10 [62] Although these correlations are small, they tend 
to increase with grade level Probably interaction is reciprocal Suffering more 
and more defeats as he went through school, a child of low intelligence would 
feel increasingly inferior, anxious and reluctant to get into the situation of 
being tested Learning and achievement show complicated relationships to 
anxiety Both the level of anxiety and the difficulty and type of task must be 
taken into account While moderate anxiety may help the child in performing 
fairly easy tasks, anxiety, especially high anxiety, is likely to interfere with 
success on difficult tasks To show the significance of type of task, high anxious 
and low anxious children were tested for achievement in reading and arith- 
metic [13] The low-anxious group was definitely superior in arithmetic For 
reading, there was a slight but insignificant difference in favor of the high- 
anxious group Another study, however, a longitudinal one, found anxiety 
related earlier and more strongly to reading than to arithmetic [62] 

The definition of success and failure will vary from one child to another, 
depending upon what he and others expect of him To one person a grade of 
C means success, while to another, anything short of A is a failure The aspira- 
tions of children who achieve on a low level in the class are, on the average, 
above the level at which they achieve Therefore, they usually expenence 
lailure In contrast, children who achieve on the highest level tend to pitch 
their aspirations lower than their achievement level Therefore, they usually 
experience success Success and failure in school are so very public, as com- 
pared with success on the job It is impossible to hide from teachers, classmates 
“a ”='B>'burs and grandparents, the exact marks or grades 
lonatharl's""'^ T' compare with Betty’s, Tommyf and 

cWme f„i, Contrasting the aspiration level of children who had 
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Curiosity 

A curious person seeks new experiences and new answers (o probJems fn- 
sufTicjcni new cxpenence leads (o boredom and restlessness, too great an 
environmental change is either shocking or frightening or both Curiosity is 
aroused by appropriate degrees of unusualness and incongruity Children 
vary in how much new experience they seek, how many new answers they try 
to find and how great an environmental change is satisfjnng rather than 
fnghtenmg [48] During the preschool years, when the sense of miUative is 
developing fast, satisfying expenences with exploration lead to a lasUng interest 
m reaching out and discovering The richer the environment, the more curious 
the child can become, the more cunous he is, the more he can discover m 
his environment Curiosity can be both a help and a hindrance m the tasks of 
middle childhood In situations where adults demand high conformity, as in 
schools where routines are sacred, or m homes where privacy, quiet and order 
are greatly cherished, a very cunous child will be too disruptive The advan- 
tages of curiosity outweigh these small liabilities, however, as various studies 
show 


Healthy psychological adjustment was associated with high curiosity in sixth 
grade children [48] Teachers’ ratings of overall psychological health correlated 
positively with scores on tests m which children manipulated objects, examined 
them freely and commented on them Low anxious children preferred more 
novelty than high-anxious children f53I A sex difference was demonstrated 
in first grade children’s and younger children’s curiosity and seeking of infor- 
mation and experience Boys were more cunous than girls [53, 67J Desire for 
novelty seems to increase with age, at least during the early years [53J 

Intellectual competence is related to cunosity, as might be expected One 
piece of evidence comes from a comparison of children whose IQ’s rose with 
those whose IQ’s fell during the years between the ages of 6 and 10 [39J 
Responses to a projective test indicated that children with rising IQ’s were 
more cunous and Iws passive than those with falling IQ's Another type of 
evidence is furnished by fifth grade children whose cunosity was judged by 
ratings of teachers, peers and selves A child was called cunous to the extent 
that he moved toward, explored or manipulated new, strange or mystenous 
elements of his environments, showed a need or desire to know about himself 
and his environment, scanned his surroundings, seeking new experiences, 
persisted m examining and explanng A iveek after hearing a story read, the 
children were tested for memones of it The children mih high curiovity 
remembered significantly more than did those with low curiosity po, J n 
a third study, tasks were arranged m such a way that some children experi- 
enced more curiosity than others dunng the problem-solving process r55J 

The high-cunosity group learned more efficiently (made fewer errors) than the 


low-cunosuy group , 

Both research and common sense indicate the importance 
siimulalmg intellectual functioning and development Can curiosity, then, be 
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encouraged and nurtured in grade school children*’ Recent experiments, using 
a method called Inquiry Training show that children can Icam to use cunosity 
for solving problems [71] After viewing films of simple physics experiments, 
fifth and sixth grade children asked questions which could be answered by 
yes or no The children learned to formulate, use and test hypotheses The 
process of discovery through questioning was made more real and functional 
b> a discussion of each session, based on a tape recording of the session 


THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL 

Schools and the sense of mdustry are made for each other It is no 
accident that children are sent to a special insuiution which imparts the 
wisdom of the culture at just the age when they become interested in learning 
It and m becoming produang members of society Young children usually look 
forward greatly to entenng first grade and usually they like it very much [68, 
69] At this pomt, their behavior begins to improve in responsibility, helpful- 
ness, good humor and independence ^ 


Multiple Values of Schools in the United States 

As an agent of the broad commuiuty, the school reflects the values of the 
commumtj In those cultures vhere the state is more important than thriit_ 
dividual, the school stresses preparation of contnbuting ciUzens, svhen the 

‘I"™ "“Mnied -with his development 
and fulfillmmt Much of the Amencan confusion and disagreement over 
purposes and methods of educauon stem from the holding of both sets of 
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were jasl I.U puppets on the stage It broke my heart to see Janet leamuig 
alJ that stuff by rote and sjiending hours practicing for such a stenie per- 
formance ” ^ 

An example or results of DirpcRENr value systems Two schools 
in New York City were studied through their first- and second-graders’ an- 
swers to questions about pictures (71 The questions elicited feelings about 
trouble, happiness, good and bad behavior, punishments and aneer The 
majority of children m the North School (a public school) shoued'that they 
felt they must obey blindly, that 'goodness’* meant obeying and sitting quietly 
with folded hands. South School (a private school) children defined goodness 
more m terms of social responsibility and good relationships In the North 
School, punishment was expected to be angry and violent In the South School, 
punishment was never violent, but more likely to be deprivation In the latter, 
children expected warmth, comfort and interest when they were in trouble 
Thus the first school emphasized conformity to tradition, while the second 
promoted responsibility, communication and understanding 

JncreoseJ Expectations of School 

When a society is as complex as American society, the job of transferring 
the accumulated knowledge and technology to the next generation is a big 
oiK_^The three R's have long been considered the fundamentals or tools which 
make possible the more involved learning As the nature and development of 
ch ildre n has been explored scientifically, the school has been required to 
expand Its role Schools are expected increasingly to safeguard and promote 
the child’s physical well-being, to arrange for learning to take place in research- 
proven ways, and to take healthy personality development into account [6] 
The teachers’ jobs and the physical plant of the school have had to elaborate 
in order to achieve these goals A new expansion is in the making, due to the 
recent discovery of the preschool years as a time for crucial intellectual devel- 
opment and a time when millions of children suffer from limited learning 
opportunities [35] 


The Teacher’s Role 

When ihe child enters school, his teacher is largely a mother substitute He 
may even call her “Mother" by mislrle and may do the reverse at home, 
calling his mother "Mrs Jones ” The attitudes toward aulhorily he learned at 
home will probably carry over to school Since nearly all first grade teachers 
are women, the child will most likely expect his teacher to be like his mother 
His trust or mistrust, his hosllMy or acceptance, his dependency or autonomy 
vvill largely reflect what has gone on at home vvith mother Gradually he learns 
the differences between teacher and mother, both role differences and per- 
sonality differences Gradually the teacher differenliales herself more and more 
from mother Moving up the grades, teachers become more subject mailer- 
oriented and less concerned with the “whole child’ and his adjuslmenl in 
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general The child comes to see his teacher as the Ley person m his develop- 
ment of essential competencies 

The teachers from two large communities, 280 in number, answered ques- 
tions about how they conceived the teachers role and goals [2, pp 189-191] 
They agreed strongly that the teacher should stimuhtc thinking and interest, 
guide and help students in their learning and be a personal character model for 
pupils Responsibility for evaluating students and motivating them was ac 
cepted more by the elementary school teacher than the secondary teacher The 
teachers disliked the idea that they should have to control pupils When asked 
about educational goals the teachers rated intellectual ones highest They 
placed the goals in this order developing love of and interest in learning, 
teaching knowledge and skills m subject matter, developing intellectual 
ability, character formation, promoting emotional matunty, transmitting cul 
tural values 

The teacher’s role varies with the sex of the teacher and sex of the child, 
as well as with age There is widespread agreement that boys present more 
problem behavior m school than girls do [4] Men and women teachers differ 
somewhat m their interpretations of what is problem behavior and how serious 
It is 


Not only does the teacher present matcnal to be learned and problems to 
be solved, she rewards some behavior and punishes other Through words, 
smiles, frowns, attention and ignoring, even more than through marks, dis 
plays or gold stars, the teacher makes it plain over and over and over again 
what kind of behavior she wants from children and what she does not want 
She also serves as a model of behavior, especially to those children whose 
needs she sausfies and who like and love her 


Nothing idealizes the teacher s role more beautifully than Enkson’s concept 
of generativiiy, the seventh stage m personality development In his words, 
Generativity is pnmanly the interest in establishmg and guiding the next 
generation or whatever in a given case may become the absorbing object of 
a parental kind of responsibility [25,p 231] 

The teacher’s work is one way of achieving normal adult personality devel 
opmen , sm« everyone who is not to stagnate must have a stake in the next 
J intellectual development m growing 

human bemgs Thus she grows at h,s level while her students grow at tLirs 


Some Factors Influencing the Interaction of School and Child 
otSmg reIuUs"of“7 “Sfhot'tmtesreeT Tnotte'way 
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and lowest socioeconomic groups [37] The disadvantages of cultural depriva- 
tion weigh upon the child long before he starts school, causing him to bepn his 
formal education with a limited store of memories and concepts, a small, imdc- 
quate vocabulary, inability to understand connected sentences, limited con- 
cepts of time and causality, restricted experience with books and other school 
materials Piled upon the cogniuve disadvantages arc emotional burdens 
low self-concept, feelings of wortWessoess, guilt and shame, little trust in 
adults, hyperactivity, impulsmly, apathy and Jack of responsiveness to 
people [72] 

The matenal and socnl resources of the family determine the world m which 
the child grows The intelligence he brings to school has been built through 
interacting w-ith what that world offered The language he has heard is the 
language with which he communicates and thinks Jf it is not the language 
of the school, then he is st a dtsadvarttage For example, m Scotland schools 
discourage the use of dialect which many of the poorer people use exclusively 
A first grader, seeing the word cap for the first time and required to sound it 
out looked at the picture which accompanied it and said, "c a p. c a p, c a p, 
Bonnet' ’ [20] 

Socioeconomic factors make a ditfcrencc m many forms of mtcllectua! 
nurture Compare the opportumtics of a child whose home contains no rending 
materials to that of one who grows up surrounded by books and magazines 
Suppose, also, that the first child rarely, if ever, goes far from home The 
second goes on (nps with his family and visits many local points of interests, 
expanding his vocabulary and getting first-hand information on gcocraphy, 
history, science, nature and technology While movies and television arc 
available to nearly all children, the child who has books and trips is also 
likely to be exposed to a variety of art forms — theater, concerts, exhibits, 
often in a show designed for children In addition to enjoying what others have 
created, he often has chances to create himself, using the paints, violin and 
dancing lessons which middle-class parents are able to provide Such parents 
also teach the values, motivations social behavior and techniques for learning 
whichTii their children for academic success They help their Children with 
homework, show them how to look up answers m the library and offer dis- 
criminating praise and evaluation 

Money "and social position may determine even the school to which the 
child will go _Thc child who fives m a slum goes to school with other poor 
children, often m an old school building Upper middle-clnss ncichborhoodv 
tend to offer bricht, spacious, well-equipped buildings and classmates who 
enjoy rich opponunJlics for growth Uppcr<lass children arc often sent to 
private schools which offer opporlunities for achieving excellence Small 
wonder, then lint socioeconomic status correlates with 10 and with academic 

rosiTio'i IN THE ciJiSSROOM The child has his own social ptwl 
as a member of his school class a position which is not necessarily the 
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same as the social position held by his famil> in the community His owm 
position IS both product and cause of his behavior and of how childr^^and 
teachers feel and behave toward him Many sociocmclnc studies have shown 
that each classroom has its own social structure and that each child in it has 
his own place and relationships Children in the lower positions have more 
difficulties than higher-status children They arc less able to cope with frustra- 
tion, their teachers see them as showing more behavior problems, poorer social 
adjustment and more emotional instability, they feel more disliking for other 
children and this increases as the year goes on they show more aggressive- 
assertive or passive-hostile activity, as observed and measured on behavior 
schedules [45] The interactions of children and teachers were recorded by 


observers who did not know the children's sociomctnc positions Results 
yielded these insights into child-teacher interaction teachers noticed the 
social behavior of low status children more than they noticed that of high- 
slatus children, low status boys received more criticism than high status boys, 
low status girls received more affectionate support than did other girls The 
teachers were responding to the girls* seeking of affection from them, while 
being relatively passive in the classroom, they were responding to the boys* 
typical aggressive, disruptive behavior 


^^^RELATIONSHIP BETW EEN IVDIVIDUAL CHILD AND TV PE OF SCHOOL PROGRAM 

Different programs and styles of teaching suit different children, according to 
the childrens vanous cognitive and personality charactenstics For example, 
one child works well by himself, pursuing a topic for a long time, concentrating 
on It and resenting mterruptions Another child accomplishes more when 
small tests are set for him and when he can change often from one activity to 
another Visual aids, teachmg machines and role playing are espeaally appro- 
pnate for children from low socioeconomic backgrounds, since they ore likely 
to do belter wnlh visual than with verbal matenals [59] 

of teaching reading ha^e been demonstrated to be 
Memnually suited to chddren according ,o certain personality charactensUcs 
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TeJcibooks 

Books and other teaching matcnals are instruments through which the 
school affects (he competence of its pupils TextbooU, houetcr, arc more 
than this, since they reflect the values of the whole culture chosen by the 
community or even by the state, as compulsory reading for its children Text 
books hold up the virtues and behavior which adults want children to at 
tain Because they are chosen by committees and the choice is influenced by 
additional people, the behavior exalted tends to be conventional and stereo- 
typed The values extolled change as the culture changes, as can be seen m 
Figure 12-1, which shows the frequency of three themes — achievement, 
affiliation and moral— as they appeared m children’s readers over a 60 jtar 
period Even before the Sputnik inspired revolution m American education, 
cnucs were expressing dissatisfaction with textbooks A review and analysis 
of third grade readers pointed out that the picture of life presented was often 
unrealistic [12] Friendly and helpful behavior was almost always rewarded 
for instance, while problems of aggression and greed were handled by pretend- 
ing that children did not have such problems Autonomy and imtianve were 
usually discouraged, while sMIls, enjojincnt, optimism and cooperation were 
approved Very conventional sex roles were upheld 
More recent!), problems of civil nghts, poverty and cultural deprivation 
have focused criticism upon textbooks which present only a white, middle- 
chss way of life A demand has arisen for books for urban children of lower 
socioeconomic status who belong to minont) groups Their problems and their 
ways of life ore to be handled m such a way that the reader can identify with 
the characters In these ways and m other ways, modem textbooks arc planned 
with more insight than vvere textbooks of former years 

^vfeuMMARy 


j 1 ^ The child now feels a need to icam the rules of the game, as ihc> pertain 
l^any aspects of life, as he looks forward to taking his phcc as a producing 
member of society His approaches to learning skills, rules and various com- 
petencies grows out of Ins motivations and out of (he social and cultural set 
tings in which he grows up 1 

A wide choice of activ iJies assures each child a good chance for success 
m one or more areas of competency While academic excellence is cut of reach 
for most children with limited bickground experience, motor skills and play 
activities offer them chances to excel Reading the key to success m school, 
IS influenced b> a multitude of physical, emotional and expenmcntal factors 
Wrmns a psychomotor skill, serves the purpose of commumcaiion and self- 
expression Mathematics an area m which min> children have experienced 
mfenontv can be taught on a broad base of experiences with mampulai/rg 
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phcated intenveavmg of social roles Moral judgment, involving cvaluition 
of actions, matures along with cognitive and social growth Moral behavior 
depends upon will and control, in conjunction with moral knowledge and 
judgment Religious and philosophical concepts also develop through cognitive 
and social growth, guided by the type of concepts to which the child xs exposed 
Success in development of the sense of industr} is strongly mfiuenced by 
the child’s desire for achievement and recognition Applying standards of ex- 
cellence to himself, he and others judge his performance A feeling lone 
results from that judgment, a happy feeling from approval, or an unpleasant 
feeling from disapproval Both the need for achievement and achievement 
behavior show some consistency over lime across situations and in sex di/Ter- 
ences Boys apparently have more internalized standards and more realistic 
goals, whereas girls are more likely to seek approval and affection through 
their achievement efforts Characteristics of high achieving children include 
mdependence from adults, persistence and competitiveness 
Anxiety has been studied as general anxiety and as anxiety m the situation 
of taking tests or examinations Learning and achieicmcnt show complicated 
relations to level of anxiety In general, low or moderate anxiety may aid or 
not deter a child in performing fairly easy tasks, and high anxiety is likely to 
reduce his competency Fear of failure is a common type of anxiety of school- 
children Failure itself depends upon the relationship of achievement level and 
aspiration level 

Curiosity determines the vigor with which a child seeks new experiences 
New experiences contribute to further curiosity and to cognitive development 
Curiosity can be stimulated by educational techniques 
The American educational system is dedicated to a number of values, some 
of which conflict with each other The complexity of the culture requires that 
the school perform many functions, including the promotion of health and 
personality development along with the teaching of traditional academic skills 
and knowledge The child’s success at school is influenced by his cultural level, 
which strongly determines his preparation (or school, his social position in the 
classroom and the fit between his personality and the style and philosoph) 
of his school Educational materials, especially textbooks, stronBly reflect 
cultural values and concerns 
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CHAPTER 13 


^ In his fast-expanding world, the child interacts with a greater and greater 
vanety of teachers and influences Relationships with peers grow more exten- 
sive and complex's While his family cdHlinueT icTbe e'ssential for protection, 
love" aFd teaching; the school, church and other msiitulions play more and 
more important roles m his life Through mass media, he contacts thoughts 
and events originating far from his own neighborhood 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL SETTINGS 

^A child IS born into a community, a nation, a social class, a racial group 
and other such divisions of mankind to which his parents belong Even before 
he IS aware of these classifications of people, he is aflected by his memberships 
in them As a preschool child, he is influenced largely through his family, but 
as a school child he makes many direct contacts ^ 

Co/n/n«ni/> 

While cammumty is often understood as neighborhood, or town, it can 
also be laVcn to mean Ac whole wide world It can include all the people of 
whom one is aware During the school years, many children do reach out 
beyond the confmes oh-face to-facc contacts to relate to distant peopli The 
newly acquired shills of reading and wming arc keys to expanded relation 
ships A letter to Grandpa and Grandma may go right across the United Stales 
or into another country Cousins known dunng vacation visits remain real 
throughout the year Through pen pals many children travel to the other 
r!.‘lii°'i.T "“'W 10 build warm friendships The integrating experience of 
em n '■''P'OS other children is now a possibility for almost all American 
children at Halloween Then they can give up their right to demand treats lor 
‘o collect for the United Nations Children’s Fund Boy 
^outs and Girl Scouts spell out ways of learning about the rest of the world 
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and tacldate the making of meaningful contacts and contributions Schools 
open up vistas in time and space 

The world is indeed one level of commumly with which the child inter 
actl wrid concern for children is expressed through the United Nations 

fc:X“cy"cLTioTns“« — 

of responsibility too 
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status symbols Mediocrity is 
pitches to the lowest common 


nurtured by the entertainment industry, which 
denominator of taste and understanding 


Racial and Ethnic 

1 .As a member of a minority group, the school age child directly 
the particular attitudes and actions which other people customarily direc 
toward his group If he is a member of a group which is easily distinguish^ 
by physical characteristics, then his experiences as a member arc likely to be 
more intense and extcnsive^Jor many years, Negro Americans, who arc fairly 
distinctive in appearance, have occupied a subordinate social and economic 
position Their experience is probably representative of any group so situated 
While a thorough discussion of it is impossible here, something of what hap- 
pens to the schoolchild is pertinent 

Studies of Negro education have overwhelmingly proven its infcnonty One 
example from the South and one from the North will suffice In Tennessee, 
Ne^o students were found to be a year and a half to two years retarded in 
grade level when they were transferred to white schools 176] The same report 
revealed that only 49 percent of qualified Negro teachers passed the National 
Teacher’s Examination, while 97 percent of qualified white teachers passed 
It In New York City, time sampling of activities in the elementary schools 
indicated that in classrooms where Negro children predominated, 50 percent 
to 80 percent of the time was spent on disciplining and other nonacademic 
tasks NVhere class membership was predominantly white, although of the same 
socioeconomic level, 30 percent of the time was spent on disciplining and 
nonacademic tasks (20] 

Desegregation, while intended as a means to justice, brings many problems 
for the Negro child The social threat of hostile, powerful white children can 
provoke great anxiety, impairing the child s problem solving and learning and 
even causing him to lower his achievement efforts so as not to compete with 
the wbiles 143] II, however, the Negro child encounters fnendly, acceptant 
white children and teachers, he is likely lo feel encouraged and to raise his 
achievement efforts If the academic standards are so high that he sees little 
chance of suuess, though, he is likely to become too discouraged to try hard 
As probability of failure increases, likelihood of disapproval from parents and 
teachers also increases ^As the child realizes the increasing danger of adult 
disapproval, he grows more fearful and hostile Unable and/or afraid to 
express his hosulity against adults, he turns it against himself as self-derogatory 
altitudes, increased expectation of failure and desire to escape These attitudes 
can be expected to weaken his performance m school [43] Competence and 
the sense of industry, then, are likely to be severely handicapped by member- 
ship m a suboidmale minority group^ 

(Parental teaching and expeaations are known to vary with race and ethnic 
group When the child first contacts the attitudes of outsiders toward himself 
as a minonty group member,''the parents interpret those atutudes toward him 
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and tell h:m how he is to think and behav^arenCs are faced with the dilemmi 
of explaining hostility, exclusion or mere condescension while protecting their 
child’s sense of adequacy The wife of the executive director of the National 
Urban League tells of her own interpretation to her nine yearnsld daughter, 
while the two of them watched a television program on the trials and tnbula- 
tions of being a Negro [78] They had listened to a description of the unem- 
ployment crisis, ghetto Iwng, police brutalities and inferior schooling Mrs 
Young asked her daughter if she minded being a Negro She answered, “No 
1 don’t mind ” 

Her answer to her daughter was, “I’m glad you don't mind There arc many 
groups of people all over the world who have not been treated fairly In 
Germany, it was the Jews, in some parts of Europe, it was the Catholics, m 
Viet Nam, it was the Buddhists Some people are mistreated because of color 
or religion and some because they are poor or blind or cnppled You should 
be especially proud of being Negro because, in your lifetime, you will enjoy 
a better America, knowing that we are the ones who helped our country to 
^meet her commitment to all of her peoples ’’ 

* Mothers m six different ethnic groups were interviewed to explore their 
[attitudes and practices m regard to their sons’ achievement [63] The boys 
jWere between 8 and 14 years of age The ethnic groups included were French- 
Canadian, Italian, Greek, Jewish, Negro and white Protestant When the 
mothers were questioned about how they trained iheir sons for independence 
and what they demanded m the way of achievement, results showed that 
Protestants, Jews and Greeks placed greater emphasis on independence and 
^achievement than did Italians and Freach-Canadians Negroes often trained 
children early in independence, but tended to do little achie\emcnt training 
Differences between Protestants, Jens and Greeks were not statistically sig- 
nificant Roman Catholics did significantly less achievement training than did 
non-Roman Catholic whites A college education was intended for tbcir sons 
by 96 percent of the Jewish, 88 percent of the Protestant, 85 percent of the 
Greek, 83 percent of the Negro, 64 percent of the Italian and 56 percent of 
the French-Canadian mothersivocational aspirations were explored by asking 
the mothers which occupations (for their sons) would satisfy them Negro 
mothers obtained the lowest score here, showing that they would be content 
with less than all the other mothers, probably a realistic rcficction of the 
vocational opportunities which they knew cxistcdJjThc order of the ethnic 
groups m vocational aspirations was Jewish, Greek and Protestant, Italian an 
French Canadian. Negro This research points up the influence of ethnic group 
membership on a child’s training in independence and achievement and the 
values and standards held for him m regard to education and vocaoon 
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been studied extensively [10] Less is known about the upper class, since its 
members are more elusive as subjects for researcl^Class viues and behavior 
patterns Me transmitted from parents to children through their childrearing 
pracUces,^ 

The cogniUve behavior patterns transmitted by ^the lower class have been 
descnbed elsewhere in this book m the context of cultural depnvation To 
mention it only briefly here,^e lower-class child is relatively reluctant to 
explore and to ask questions ills mother most likely discourages assertiveness, 
curiosity and imagination, encouraging him to wait to be told, to receive, to 
be acted upoq [62] j* 

Values basic values of the upper class include respect for families 

and lineage,^ belief that m oney is important, but only as a means to an end, 
contempt for pretense, striving, status symbols and conspicuous consump- 
tion'^S] The upper-class child enjoys the care, educaUon and privileges that 
morfby wU buy, but he has little realization that money is involved In contrast, 
the middle-class child is keenly an are of what money will buy and how striving 
to achieve will bring money The upper-class child does not learn social striv- 


ing nor does he experience social anxiety, since his family is already at the 
top, relaxed and poised, exercising quiet good taste The middle-class child 
learns that he could nse socially by behaving in certain ways \ 

( Middle-class values are achievement and status improvement, respecta- 
bility and morality, properly, money, organizations, self improvement through 
the church, school and cmc organizations [18] Uwer-class values include 
jecunty and getting by rather than getting ahead, traditional, painarchal edu- 
cation, traditional, clearly differentiated sex roles, pragraaUsm, anti mtellec- 
tualism, such excitement as news, gossip, sporu and gadgets, physical expres- 
|Sion and powcr^[6ll ) t, > t' j r 

I observers [16, 17] see uadiuonal middlc-ebss values of corapcUtion 

contorl'.vT,''™'"' ™ -nereased desire tor cooperauon, 

^ P'=P“'3n<y/Parents thus affected want their children 


th?ouehte,r ^ ,r Ti;;" ""™8h parental irfhuenee but also 

™cn teto^r,; other eh, Idten. dub leaders, hbranaus. clergymen, poliee- 
dSehM '77 '' 7" '•'■W^n'I^lthough a rniddle- 

he7,« mcd n "oWfe-class vlues held up to him, 

1^7ld=nne ^,,7'’'’";“ contras, faces a 
teacher’s values c enters school [20, 43] His 

mm, versu ' ohvsT:,? n 7 '“""'S' '"ends, verbd aehieve- 

versusume expression, self-improvement 

.t> ver“s mZr'7 'ffoelitarianisn, versus patnarchy. femmin- 

.•..nl,ngou,^7ofad,„~- 

Ktraxcrios or class am, pam.lv value -ntAsssiissios ^s’ot only 
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do values vary from class to class, but the behavior which transmits the values 
also vanes Child-training practices and philosophy of (he middle and lower 
classes have been contrasted m many studies\TabIe I3-I shows some of the 
important areas of difference indicated in a si/mmary of this research [16] 


TABLE IJ-X 

Behavior and ph!Iosoph> of parents of two classes 



Working Class ILoner Class) 

Middle Class 

Behavioral 

Specific 

intemahicd standards 

Tcquitcmenls 

Obedience neatness cleanliness 
Qualities assonng respectabiliiy 

Honesty self-control 

Boys cunosiiy. 


Girls considerateness 

Concept of 

Elicits specific behavior 

Promotes development, elTeciion 

good parent 

salisfaclion 

Response to 

Focus on immediate consequences 

Takes info account child s inten 

misdeed 

of child s actions 

lions and feelings 

Discipline 

More physical punidwncnt 

More reasoning isolation, 

techniques 

appeals to guilt 

Role 

More rigid More patemaluiic 

More flexible, more equalilanon 

differcniiation 


Father as 

Less 

More 

companion to 
child 



Pennissiveness 

Less to infant and young child 

More to older child 

More 10 infant and young child 

Less ID older child 

Achievement 

Less 

More 

demands 


__ 


Source Dala Irom Clausen & Williams (I4J 


V The transmission ot values and behavior patterns is complicated A study 
boys’ acquisition ot achievement oncntajion illustrates the complex ray 
.m whmh otdy a few vartablcs tnteracl M^Drawn from diverse 
122 boys and their mothers were ,nterv.?bed ResulU 
mothers and sons to be more similar m value than 
sons Among Jower-elass pans, values went more similar tf 
older rather than younger Small- and medium steed families produced mor 
Similarity m mother-son values than did laige families 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH PARENTS 
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Because, for instance, at the end of the period a child is moving out of the 
stage of concrete operations into the stage of formal operations, his conversa- 
tions with adults may at times take on a flavor and substance of which he 
would have been incapable at the age of six Because of the mcrease in mus- 
cular skills and coordinations, children at the end of the elementary-school 
years can take part with parents and adolescent siblings m household tasks and 
athletic games with fewer allowances made for his immaturity 


“The Changing American Parent ’ 


However cloudy and distorted the picture, any individual beyond the late 
teens or early twenties has some memories of what he was like at younger ages 
and some recollections of the expectations parents then held for children Com- 
paring his memories with what he sees today, he will probably notice the trend 
for parents to be more permissive, less authonlanan in dealing with children, 
to give freer expression to affection, and to use psychological rather than 
physical techniques in discipline Families have been concurrently tending 
away from father-centered control toward a sharing of control and decision 
making by both parents As fathers have become less the wielders of control 
and power, they have become, for the children, sources of affection and nur- 
turance Not all individual families show this trend, but there is evidence that 
more families recently fit the description than families m preceding genera- 
tions 1511 


Indication of changes in parent'-child relationships comes from the child- 
development research literature [10, 11] and from a review of advice given 
to parents through the years by the United States Children’s Bureau [75] The 
Childrens Bureau does not change its mind arbitrarily from one edition of 
Infant Care to the next Rather, it reflects trends in American society, changes 
w ich have not yet run their course [51] Although changes are slow in relation 
to the life span of any individual, they arc rapid from the point of view of 
society While a parent may not be very aware of these trends while taking 
care of children, he is ^cry much affected by them In a stable or rigid society, 
parc^nts can look back to iheir own childhood and then treat their children 
in the same ways m which their own parents look care of them In a changing 
society, each generation has to work out its own style of family life, in accord- 

front science, from litera- 

..on XLnCms 


ChUren s PempUons of Parents 

about the funct.on.ng of Amcncan fam- 
m,bc Dtrect observauon of how 

a nontamilv m 'k-*' American value of individual privacy but also because 
nonfamily member introduced into the family group changes behavior to 
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such an extent that the observations of such a person bear little relation to 
nin-of-the-mill occurrences There are several studies which have colkcted 
information from school-age children as to how their families operate and 
how they feel about it These studies are all cross-sectional The summary of 
age difTerences ts therefore of statements true about children of different ages 
at the same point of time If fewer lO-year olds than six-year olds say that their 
fathers do most of the punishing, we may or may not be correct in assuming 
that four years from now. the fathers of the current six-^r-olds will be doing 
less punishing 

Class differences in perception or parents When lower-class boys’ 
perceptions of their parents were compared with those of middle-class boys, 
the differences corresponded with what is known about behavior of lower- and 
middle-class parents [65] The differences in their perceptions were greater 
in regard to fathers than to mothers Middle-class boys’ perceptions of fathers 
were more favorable than those of lower class boys The former saw their 
fathers as more successful, ambitious and smart, as more secure (less nervous, 
shy and worried), as more acceptant of their sons and more interested in their 
sons* behavior and needs Differences in the two groups’ perceptions of mothers 
^re m the same direction as differences in perception of fathers 
S^Parcntal authority The traditional pattern of authority m the Ameri- 
can family, as m families in most of the world’s cultures, was for the father to 
be considered the head of the household by all the members All important 
decisions and all decisions basic to the countless choices th'^t have to be made 
from day to day were made by the husband and father Jn colloquial terms, the 
man of the household was the boss Recent studies reveal a different picture m 
modem family life 

When wives were asked to tell whether they or their husbands usually made 
decisions in each of eight areas of family hving, they were given five alterna- 
tive answers, ranging from "Husband Always” through ‘ Wife Always ” Dif- 
ferential weights were given the answers at each point, and the scores summed 
across the eight areas The scores at the ends of the resulting scale were called 
“Husband Dominant” and ‘ Wife Dominant ” Two out of eight of the families 
fell into the “Wife Dominant” group, another two out of eight were "Husband 
Dominant,” the remaining four were equal or showed ‘ Balance of Power (7, 

^ When cluldren were given only two alternatives (Mother or Father) in 
answering a question concerning who was boss at home, about two out of 
eight children answered "Mother” [24, 38J In answenng the question many 
of the children hesitated before replying and then explained that they answered 
‘ Father” because he was the economic supporter of the family The hesitation 
may have occurred for some of the childfcn because they actually perceived 
them oarents as having equal power but, forced to choose between only two 
iLmatives, gave an answer which they knew agreed with the cultural expecta- 
tion and justified it m the traditional way 
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When three altematnes were permitted to the question as to power, 40 
percent of children between 7 and 15 said that their parents were equal [31] 
The opinion that power was shared equally was held more often by older 
youngsters than younger ones and more often by girls than by boys Perhaps 
children’s reports reflect an actual decline in the father’s power as the famil) 
gets older The highest paternal power was reported by eight-year-olds [21] 
Children’s views in this respect agree with findings from interviews with wi\cs, 
where fathers of oldest children were seen as less powerful than fathers of 


youngest children [7] 

Perhaps the most significant generalization to be drawn from this wealth 
of data IS that about half of Amcncan families carry on a democratic form of 
life m the home Or so it appears to their children Authority is shared and 
decisions made jointly by husband and wife in 50 percent or more of families 
studied It IS possible that the figure is greater, since children arc more likely to 
make all-or none choices than to see and describe relationships in all their 
subtleties Another indication that a balance-of-power, or cooperative partner- 
ships, may exceed dominated families is that older children, more than younger 


children, see their fathers as having less absolute authority and shanng more 
with their wives Older children would be more likely to perceive the complex 
relationship which cooperation involves, while younger ones might not notice 
^ or might not be able to express it m words 

/ PusisHMEST Another source of information on children’s perceptions of 
parental power is from asking children “Who punishes you'>’’ Some age changes 
can be seen m the reports on punishment Sex difTerenccs would be expected, 
and these have been found Answers from a group of fourth and fifth grade 
children indicated 29 percent of fathers usually punished, 30 percent of 
mothers and 33 percent of both [24] (Eight percent of the group did not 
an^er this question ) However, more bo>s than girls reported that their 
fathers usually punished them, and more girls than boys reported that the 
mother usually punished First to-lhird graders, when asked a question as to 
who would punish if both parents were present when a misdeed occurred, 
inicated that the father would be the probable punisher about twice as often 
^ the mother the girls reporting this fact less often than the boys [38] More of 
!!L I r r' the mother as 

H T" Tzpoixcd SO In a study of boys and 

fathers i """ *'‘’**’ said that their 

fathers punished more than their mothers did, but the boys reported receiving 
mom punishment from their fathers than the girls did [32] ^ 

the bo\s ?nH questions as to the mode of punishment usually meted out to 

h •'-« «'=y .t more often 

Xstcal LdTcr?’i" Fathets equallj often used 

Sim Puntshmen. fteir daughters Mothers used physical 

pumshutem rsnh boys as often as they used verbal punishment uith girVench 
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slightly less than halt the time Doth parents used deprivation as punishment 

least often, about one quarter of the tune 

To generalize about punishment as experienced by children tner 

po«™fsex differences as to who g.« 

punish more than mothers, especia y w ., ,„,u ^oys Boys receive 

physical punishment more than mothers, especially svilh boys Boy 

more physical punishment, girls from preschool age to pre- 

e* Nurtueance Results of research nurrurant than the 

adolescence agree that the mother is p perceptions of their 

father [24, 38, 39, 40] A comparison of bo^ and prls 

parents revealed girls as not on y J nurturant than the boys did [40] 
the boys did hut also as seeing im dilfee. 

(These children were between four “Xg.rfs’ ^ 

ences ) The greater ambivalence toward t 6 

as due to thcir acceptance o the -wo repress parts of both 

boys, in the process of identifying with l^bly reflected not only the 

The children’s answers to their quest o ^s^^ .i^penence of living in the 
child’s perceptions of his patents -icia competent, aggressive 

family but also from the cultural ^ subordinate The child thus has 
and powerful c---* “\tmpeyW by eommunicalions from sources other 
his experience m the home temper j 
than his family 

Ukwsior Parents „„wer of thcit patents they lend to see 

Xf children distinguish between the p e ^ particularly physical 
th^fatheras more powerful They report „„r 

punishment, is more often given y ,l,a, children 

turant, helpful and hers, Diree? questioning of ch'W«" “ 

their mothers better than -l-c- y,eW only 
preference for one Parent or approved answers may - so 

which are socially approved .s p,ore W-elihood of the child s 

scored positive ,Ch mother receiving more fa 

than unfavorable, wi nercased sharply from * ^jes at all age^ 

ST- •' “ 

the increasing number o 
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older children, the change could also be explained as occurring because the 
older children are more unwilling to express their feelings even in such an 
indirect measure of feelings. 

I^ntification with Parents 

A, Identification is the process by which one person tries to become like an- 
other person in one or more ways. Identification with the parent of the same 
sex is, according to psychoanalytic theory, an important factor in the person- 
ality development of children from 6 to 12. Social psychologists have also 
been interested in the process of identification with parents^ It probably rarely 
if ever happens that a child identifies only with one parent to the exclusion of 
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the Other, nor is it lively to be true that identification goes on only dunne a 
iimued period of lime ] y s ^ 

yiiow does a child select certain characteristics with which to idenufy, and 
not other characteristics? An interplay of many factors, at least some of which 
will not be conscious, will be invdved in making such choices Some research 
has been done on the influence of sex of child and sex of parent on the child’s 
patterning of idenlification^^l'be different roles pl^ed by mother and father 
call for different behaviors and learnings in children^ One way of systematizing 
the resulting relationships is by the concepts of expressive and insinwientat 
roles I58]^Jaying an expressive role in a group means being sensitive to the 
feelings, thoughts and needs of the other people, aware of their relationships 
with each other, devoted to promoting their happiness and well-being, under- 
standing them, pleasing them and enjoying them Within the family the person 
having the mam responsibility for the care and emotional support of the chil 
dren is therefore playing tlie main expressive roleJ To play an instrumental role 
IS to be responsible for solving the problems facfiig the group and to assume 
authority for making decisions The pereon playing the instrumental role is 
the final court of appeals, the punisher, the family member with the primary 
responsibility for the discipline and training of children The person in the 
instrumental role settles disputes between members, deciding on the basis of 
issues involved, the person in the expressive role smooths them over, comfort- 
ing and consoling the members concerned T y 

(Parental identification of boys and girls :an be explamcd in terms of the 
insTrumental and expressive roles played by parents [37J A mother plays a 
family role which is largely expressive, while a father plays both roles, instru- 
mental and expressive, with emphasis on ibe instrumental roI^One piece of 
evidence for the expressne nature of mothers’ roles is that ificy were more 
accurate than fathers m perceiving anxiety m their daughters f25J (Parents 
were equally perceptive m’estimatmg anxiety levels of sons ) It is not hard to 
think of exceptions to the expressive instrumental dichotomy, such as those 
which occur m one parent families and in families where mothers earn income 
and play important community roles However, let us see what happens when 
the mother is the expressive leader in the family and the father the instrumental 
f During infancy and the early preschool years, both boys and girls arc more 
closely attached to their mothers than <0 chcir fathers Thus both sexes first 
relate to a person playing alargcly expressive role lii this relationship bo>s 
and girls arc exposed to Jove-o ricnled discipline and take their basic step s 
toward intcmateng cnn.mmcc la Uiia relalions liip. boys anti girls ieamlo'bc 
expressive**'nie next stetTtowi rd maturii/ tor boih boys and girls is (oo^om C 
allached to the father, -oulEroiving some of toe inlamilc dependence upon the 
mother The father represents the reality of the outside world to his children 
The father lends to react expressively twill hisjaughtcrs, enjoy inj, praismp and 
appreciatms them ns feminine creatures, while with sons he rs more demand- 
ing, exerting pressure and discipline, msislmg upon successful mlerecuoo wuh 
the world Tire salience of the father m the family has been shoivn to hate a 
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vital effect on the boys’ assumption of his sex roIc^53] The more the son 
interacts with a powerful father, a man who does both punishing and reward- 
ing, the more masculine the boy will be Girls’ sex role learning has been 
found to be enhanced by fathers who encouraged their daughters to take part 
in femmme activities and by mothers who were warm and self-confident and 
with whom the daughters had satisfying relationships [54] 

While mothers make little difference in the demands they place on boys 
and girls, they tend to go along with the fathers in expecting more aggression 
from boys Thus according to this theory, it is the father more than the mother 
who teaches boys and girls to play their scx-appropnate roles TTie mother 
supplements his teaching, especially in defining him to the children as a worthy 
person, and also in choosing the children’s clothing, assigning their jobs and 
telling them ‘ boys do this and girls do that ” It tends to be the father, however, 
who has the stronger feelings and reactions about sex-tnappropnatc activities, 
especially boys engaging in feminine ones While mothers sometimes consider 
it all right for boys to knit or play with dolls, fathers arc usually disturbed by 
such activities The mother, realizing the father’s feelings, secs that the boys 
do behave appropriately \ 

It would be hard to find a family in real life where the roles were played with 
the clarity implied in the theory Women do play mstrumental roles They do 
some disciplining of children They make some decisions in the family They 
take jobs and earn money A woman often takes an active part m defining her 
lamily s status m the community Some women operate on the level of groups 
higher and larger than their own communities There are women executives, 
politicians and club women holding high offices Men vary m the ways in which 
they combine expressive and instrumental roles Even so, this descnption of 
diflcrences between mothers and fathers and the 
msn , fa Tt«s theoty is consistent svith the 

Children perceptions of parents summarized earlier 

beina mnrp H f f niore power, as doing more pumshmg, as 

ardL^^m bem, iarmerf better hhed 

Discipline 

or P T A^s ^"tn together in child study groups by nursery schools 

d sL\nc M T ^nd learning is that of 

reafngfndS 

[30] Most Dareni't i-n source of their feeling ineffective as parents 

over, honever most f”'* P""'"bment When ashed to think it 

children’s behavior discipline can be a scheme for regulating 

ment, and helping them tolmer^'? 'hrough reward and punish 

discussions of discmline th tnoral standards When parents ask for 

dren tofeLve “ 'lal “>""8 for ways of gening their ch.I- 

oahave aeeep.ably without the necessity of frequent and drastic punish- 
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ment They tend to see their own behavior or attitudes as the cause of the 
necessity for discipline, although a sizable number evidently consider thit it is 
inescapable, due to the nature of children, that parents must mete out some 
punishment [30] 

When parents of children in the elementary grades m a Southern city ucre 
asked to tell what method of punishment they usually used with their children, 
corporal punishment headed the list, with 46 percent of the mothers and 
fathers reporting this as their usual method About a fifth of the parents re- 
ported withdrawal of privileges and another fifth confinement as their usual 
punishment, while about a tenth said they usually gave verbal punishment [30] 
(These ratios agree quite closely with those reported in the studies concerning 
children's perceptions of parents, reported earlier ) 

When the parents were asked to tell what iheir children did to incur punish- 
ment, half of the respondents gave disobedience as the misdeed Between JO 
and 20 percent of the parents said that their children had been aggressive or 
insolent or careless prior to the punishment, while 3 percent said the child had 
been untruthful and 2 percent reported unkmdncss or unfairness 

These figures on parental pracuces regarding discipline can be taken as 
fairly representative of parents m the United States They were gathered as a 
pretest for a study of the effectiveness of changing parental attitudes through 
group discussion After the senes of discussions the parents who had attended 
them were interviewed again and asked the same questions Fewer parents used 
corporal punishment (37 percent), while more used withdrawal of privileges 
and confinement The same number used verbal punishment Significant 
increases occurred m the parents’ coiffidence in themselves as parents ac- 
ceptance of the child s behavior as opposed to mhcriicd factors and rigid causal 
determinism Therefore, parents can learn and improve in ibeir child guidance, 
through a process of parent education 

An earlier study of discipline came out of an investigation of about 400 
“well adjusted’ children [45] Well adjusted children were defined as those 
who, according to teachers and school principals were getting along well wiili 
tbcir peers, were working up to ihcir capacii> and had control over their emo- 
tions The children were between 5 and 20 years of acc Their parents were 
interviewed to find out what, in the childs home life, had caused hts good 
adjustment Every parent in the study mentioned discipline, although the group 
showed a wide vanct) of waj's of behaving with children and waj's of interpret- 
ing children’s behavior It is quite evident that most of the parents saw dis- 
cipline as including more than punishment, and punishment as including more 
than corporal punishment 

Love enme first in impomnce, with a quotation from one father summing up 
the general belief ‘ But most important of all is loving them and feitmg them 
know (r, tbmUng ot them as people and trtimg them so, appreciating what 
they do and trusting them and tclfmg them so, and above all letting them know 
they arc wanted’ (45, p 221] This statement swegestt that the enj^^ment 
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companionship aspect and the nurtunng aspect of love arc both essential 
There was general consensus among the parents on all of these statements 
about discipline 

There are so many things to learn — for all of us Children and parents 
grow and change, making constant learning and readjustment necessary Stan- 
dards change Children grow in self-direction 

The question of punishment always comes up They tned to punish without 
threatening loss of love and to give punishments appropriate to the deed and 
age Pumshment can often be avoided by explanation, discussion and good 
planning 

What we do in discipline depends on how we feel about many things Obe- 
dience, trust and confidence are necessary 

It takes understanding and compromise Fun and friends, understanding of 
feelings promote cooperation and give and take 

Children need bringing up — they can i pist grow Children are the parents’ 
responsibility Parents must tell them right and wrong, set limits, face them 
with responsibility and hold up goals for them 

You have to keep busy at u but it does not have to be a big problem Being 
busy and acuve is good for both parents and children These parents took an 
interest m their children’s affairs and backed them up Pets are worthwhile 
// must all be built on a happy, wholesome home life Parents agree and 
work together Children feel that they belong and are needed Families do 
thin^ together, often mcluding grandparents and other relatives 
The parents’ views of punishment as a part of discipline are mterestmg 
They used the word w.th a variety o( mean.ng^as only something physical, 
as any penalty imposed on the wrongdoer, whether dispensed by a person or 

Iw'r =11 of Pl“= 

m 1 ‘1’= agreed that they had 

leTo,?rr ll’OJ' =1^0 ogrerd that “one has to 

fhat thev PO'O^Jo'r"' « best [45, p 66] Many were quite clear 

^ ^ Pbssiral punishment, but had used depnvauon of 

Tsed of 'u ■" *= pumshment 

It rcceisp4 which It was given and the way m which 

chddmr«^ “ punishment ns their 

punishmem cver'i 'n **’' “"’P'ot' elimination of patent imposed 

Z mX ’ aveVn l>=re a punishing tone 

mg whaMo d J isT ” 'loo'ueong punishment by Lymg, ■ Leant 

prn.s amecd ,hat „L°? ■’'"’“''■“S “"ywey” WS, p W] The 

pies of ways m which ^ prevented and gave many exam 

forestall the develoDmem nf / / ^^*”8 aware of the trend of events, can 
WTong cspeciallv faiitnic a which the child will be prone to do 

of the home life of these punishment was a part 

v^as. m IhTseSe of clear that discipline 

•hechildrcntolcarntoS: m 
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A review of parental practices and ihcir pertinence to child behaiior comes 
to a conclusion which is consistent with the general findings of the study on 
well-adjusted children [33J Despite the diversity of methods and findings, 
there IS a common core of agreement in the results The type of discipline 
which tries to use the child's internal forces to induce his compliance seems to 
foster understanding and adoption of appropriate behavior By using the 
child s iniernal jorcei is meant appealing to his need for affection, his self 
esteem and his concern for others Psychological, or love-onented, discipline 
uses the child's affectionate relationship with his parents Here, then, is cor- 
roboration of the importance which the well adjusted children's parents placed 
on love— “but roost important of all is loving them and letting them Uiow it '' 
The revieiv also concludes that the use of physical coercion and other forms of 
direct power assertion of patent over child promotes a moral orientation based 
on fear of external detection and punishmeni f32J 

Sttmitladon of Cognttae Des elopment and Need for Achievement 

Families promote intellectual growth m two mam ways, by stimulating the 
child's desire for achievement and by offering experiences through which tJie 
child can grow mentally The desire for achievement is highlighted during 
these years, as being an essentia! m the development of the sense of industry 
Normal personality development centers around becoming competent in the 
basic skills of the culture Since the academic skills .ire a vita) part of those 
basic skills, the encouragement of intellectual development is also the encour- 
agement of personality development 

When a parent, especially a father, has a strong desire for intellectual com- 
petence for himself, he is likely to stimulate such achievement in his children 
[42] The higher value the father placed on intellectuaf achievement, the more 
likely he was 10 share intellectual activities with his children, to encourage 
children to engage in such pursuits and to show great interest m the children’s 
achievements The mothers behaved similarly, except that t^y were more 
lively to show such reactions with daughters than with sons / 

/ The aspirations which parents hold for their children apparently affect the 
ways in which parents interact with children, often producing the desired 
effects Boys with high achievement needs tend to have mothers who expected 
them to be self-reliant at an early age, who gave them freedom to learn and 
who rewarded their independent efforts I74J When observed working together 
at home, boys with high-achieveroent aspirations were found to have parents 
who held high standards for them and who gave them autonomy in working 
out problems The mothers of these boys treated (hem warmly, freely gmng 
both approval and criticism The fathers showed considerable interest in 
and involvement wiUi their sons [66) )l 

Rising IQ's were found to be associated with certain personality character- 
istics m children and with certain kinds of parental behavior which most likely 
had been instrumental in producing the penonality characteristics f69J As 
might be expected from other studies already mentioned, the children whose 
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IQ’s rose were, on the whole, independent children who ventured forth cun- 
ously, explored freely, competed and showed high need for achievement The 
mothers of these children took considerable interest in their children’s achieve- 
ments and encouraged them to master the environment [41] 

An analysis of a family teaching situation How docs a family 
teach Its children what to expect of themselves, how to behave, how to think 
and feeP In many ways and places, of course One of the most educational 
mteraction situations in middle-class families is the family dinner table An 
observer [8] of family behavior has desenbed the learning which goes on 
during family table talk A summary of his account goes thus 

The family dinner is a regular and frequent occurrence of family interaction 
under circumstances favorable to communication Each person’s role is clearly 
defined through many devices — where fie sits, what and when he is served, 
what duties and rituals he performs and how others listen to him The family 
IS an audience for each member An individual can try out ideas and per- 
formances on this audience and mold his future behavior accordingly It is 
easier to take and to give cnticism in the protected family setting than m most 
outside situations Therefore a person is likely to'leam more quickly at the 
farmly table than in many social situations away from home 
Through the free verbal activity, children (and sometimes parents) learn 
new words, thus increasing their language and cognitive powers They give 
arid take new concepts and ideas, sparking cunosity and increasmg knowledge 
With some competition for the role of speaker, verbal facility and quickness 
of expression are encouraged Warmed by the satisfactions of eating, and the 
intimate setting, family members are bkcly to be at^their most tolerant and 
democrauc, permitUng maximum freedom of speech^ 

Interests are developed or quashed at the family table Jim’s baseball talk 
may find a kindred spint m father and produce an animated discussion, or it 
elicit rc 'u pokte boredom A lucky bird watching enthusiast will 

vS/f«t f H°i f° observauons combined with mterest m how his 

year s list and life list are growing 

b-r some of connecUng and extending to each family mem- 

Dwr some of the broader contacts of each • • - — - - -- 


from school, father from the 


individual The children tell news 

standoomf of u business and political world, and mother from the 

Srm other, =veoU aod comments stnkc 

law. Fnday’s movie the ensues on the church supper, the new tax 

Onldrcn team how’ tn f ^"S<ng length of skirts or the price of school lunches 
cratRcXanrnr S and whether to be Demo- 

honest, truthful and should be 

.s spelled on. m 

dinner table, °s rSl'e'-^r'”"®’ "“‘“"“I conversat.on at the 

slum children indicate that T’ important to note that studies of 

indicate that dinnertime b rarely used for talking over what has 
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happened to family members as persons Rather, when parents and children 
are together at dinner, the lime tends to be used for giving punishments and 
assigning chores They talk about the most immediate concerns, not about the 
past and future Discussions of concepts, causal rdatianshrps and fogicai 
consequences are almost enUtely lacking (70] Dinnertime conversation is a 
specific area where cultural depnvalion takes place, with many middle-class 
children having opportunities to grow in thoughtful sdf-dircction while many, 
perhaps most, slum children deal with little beyond the pressures of the 
mompiT 

^LATIONSHIPS WITH PEERS 


Fnends of the same age are important to children in the United States, not 
as important as they are to Russians [12J and Israelis [49], but more important 
than they are to Hawaiian Chinese (351 The peer group is a socializing agent 
to the degree that a culture stresses the importance of the age group rather 
than the family In the United States, as in most places, the peer group plays 
a bigger and bigger role in the child’s life as he grows older and more inde- 
pendent of his family The elementary-school child wants very much to he one 
of the gang To be isolated or rejected is devastating The companionship and 
affection offered by peers are very satisfying and growth promoting Rebelling 
against adults, especially m the later years of this period, say from 9 to 11, the 
youngster feels a bulwark ja his gang The gang’s parents and teachers do the 
same awful things to them that his do to him Similar questions and fears 
plague them As one of a group, the individual child gams courage to stand up 
to the threats of other children, too Speaking a common language [57], they 
explore many questions together They explore the physical world too, as well 
as the universe of ideas Often parents will give permission for children to go 
on hikes or expeditions together which they would not permit a child to under- 
take alone Children give each other ideas as to what to do next 

In the early elementary grades the cultural patterns represented by the other 
children in his classroom may closely resemble that of the child's family if he 
goes to a neighborhood school which draws on a homogeneous popls!^tla^ 
But whether or not he is exposed to new ideas of accepted ways of behavior, 
he IS brought in contact with larger numbers of people his own age than he has 
known before, all of them more or less confin^ within the limited area of a 
classroom These are his peers, with some of whom, if his family docs not 
move from the community, he will progress from grade to grade m the school 
system and graduate from high school 12 years hence With some of them he 
will go to Sunday school and Scout troop meetings One of them may be his 
(or her) first date and even, though this is less likcJy, bis (or her) marriage 
partner , , , . 

The social skills which a child has at the beginning of his school hfc, and hit 
rejection, suspicion, cooperation, acceptance and outgomgness with his peers 
arc based on his previous experience, w hich is largely w nhm the famdj or very 
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strongly influenced by his family As new experiences happen to him and as he 
continues to grow and develop, his social skills and attitudes will change, 
sometimes slowly, sometimes rapidly, sometimes not at all 


Learning of Values Behavior and Altitudes 
^Children expose one another to a vanety of sets of values which stem from 
memberships such as those of family, class and ethnic origin The values of a 
peer group are especially compelling, since a youngster has to accept them in 
order to be accepted as a member If the peer values are not too different from 
those of his family and teachers, a mild conflict between them only serves to 
differentiate him from adults and to give him a feeling of belonging to the 
gang He will suffer if values differ greatly, as when his peers idealize the 
member who pilfers successfully, while his family requires honesty Peers 
reinforce many values which adults approve sincerely but less enthusiastically 
Physical bravery in boys is an example Most parents make some effort to 
discourage crying and fussing over hurls and dangers, but the group may insist 
upon -bravery, with expulsion the penally for being a “sissy ” 

The peer group teachers its members how to act and how to think Skills 
arc learned through imitation and practice, coordinations, games, the arts, 
humor, language Some of the behavior is childhood ntual, which is passed 
to the next and almost forgotten by 
adults /57I It racludes the chants used with jumping rope and bouncing balls 

One two three O Leary 
I spy Miss McGary 
Sitting on a huckleberry 
Reading a dictionary 

2°“" m the velle> where Ihe green grass grows 
There sal Helen as sweet as a rose 
She sang and she sang and she sang so sweet 
Along came her fellow and kissed her on the cheek 

(not IdcralljrjuTuouching'onnhumbVlh^ '‘’"n® 

oth-r — open palm) ° “"“I pushing It into the 

Pig Utm or simply m^dicToIX^Tcnd '=>nSu=E= sduh “ 

through dropping G-s and mixing up riles St 

and pits team vulgar words T , ' ^ 

citing and status dchnl to she , Processes It is very ex- 

loo ® Ifur letter words and some swear words, 
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what Mother thinks One winter everybody slides down the hill on sleds, but 
the fotfowing winter the only \ehicle worth sliding on is a tray The next 
year, trays are out, but one must buy a gadget which manufacturers have 
thoughtfully designed to be almost like trays The group even has strong 
opinions as to (he best kind of candy and gum, opinions which change rapidly 
Conformity »^The extent and nature of children’s conformity to group 
pressure has been investigated m classroom situations, using children from 
7 to 33 [6] The subjects were asked to esUmate the lengths of line, compare 
lines and match Imes Unknown to the subject, eight of his brightest classmates 
had been instructed to gj\e wrong answers on certain of the questions before 
he had a chance to answer them After the subject responded he was ques 
tioned about why he answered as he did>Jbe results showed younger children 
following the wrong group responses more than older childreiy There was 
no difference m the following of average and bright children The more ambig 
uous the material the more likely were children to follow the WTong responses 
of their peers Tlie experience of group pressure to give a wrong answer was 
a difficult one, whether the child gave in to the pressure or not Subjects made 
comments such as ‘ f felt like my heartbeat went down ’ and J wanted to be 
like the rest, but then I thought u was correct to say the right answer It would 
have been easier to give the same but then it didn i look nght ” 

Another investigation of peer influence on judgment analyzed some of the 
factors determining whether a child shifts his judgments in the direction of 
those of peers [29] The subjects were 405 children m grades 3, 6 9 and 31 
After choosing which of two pictures he liked the child heard a story about 
which pictures were liked by a high status popular child and which by a 
Jow^ status unpopular child The subject again chose which he liked better 
The results showed older children tended more than joungcr ones to shift 
toward the preferences of high status children, girls shihed preferences more 
than boys, low status children shifted more than high status children 

Self cosclvtJ A child s self<oncept of himself is bmli partly through 
seeing himself as others see him As a person who belongs to a peer group, 
liked and accepted by them he feels himself to be a worthy person (And, if 
he IS not accepted, he feels unworthy ) If his friends laugh at Ins jokes and 
call him amusing he secs himself as a wit If they call her Fatso, she believes 


that she is too fat 

( Measuring himself against ihe standards of peers is another way in which 
a person’s self-conccpt is built Age level segregation plus great emphasis on 
competition make American childhood a very competitive time Even though 
peers cooperate in their play, they owe each other nothing in the sense that 
family members have obligations to each othcrjCrovp loyally is compare 
tivcly ephemeral depending on contmurag to nfect com^tilive standards o 
behavior fThc feeling which a youngster gets from successful compefiiion wiin 
his age m^es is adennoo Since these years are most cnticd for development 
of a sense of adequacy, this aspect of peer influence Is a vital one » 
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Position in the Group, Acceptance and Rejection 
.^Thildren vary m how much they are liked by other children and m how 
many other children like them Sociometry is a way of finding out where each 
child in a group stands in relation to the other children m it, who likes him, 
who does not like him and who is indifferent or mild m attitudes toward him 
When these data are collected for each child, a picture of relationships within 
the group can be drawn By means of sociometry, group relations can be 
measured and descnbed [52] Each child is asked to name one or more group 
members with whom he would like to engage in one or more activities (to sit 
beside, to go to the movies with to work with, and so on) The choices are 
then represented by symbols on a diagram, using conventions for indicating 
various choices Figure 13-2 is an example of a sociogram which shows the 
friendships of a group of 1 1 girls Two subgroups can be seen Five of the six 
girls at the top of the diagram chose each other mutually Dotty was chosen 
by two of this group (Beryl and Inez), but she chose only Inez, giving her 
two other choices to two girls m the other subgroup Jewell was chosen by 
none of the other 10, while she gave her first choice to a boy, something which 
only Ruth, of all the others, did, although Joy gave a third choice to a boy 
Other procedures ha\e been developed measunng the mterrelationships 
withm groups For instance, eveiy child is asked to make a choice between 
every possible pair of the others m his group (44] If the group consists of more 
mdiuduals the paired companson method involves so manj 
^ A ° >0 finish becomes a matter of some im 

nn'h nh.ld to rate hts acceptance-rejecuon 

done T Th= =ase with which it is 

msLS thrnc. r' n *h,ch are obtained For 
IncTh,; cw J •“ 'boose a companion influ- 

pnnTon of >0 'boose a com 

of three different s i ° opposite sex, or no companion at all for each 

rtirL acTiv^cs It ™ ® “ "“P^n'on of the opposite sex differed in the 
picturcwouIdhaseemL”"^ 1 °^ n' "*'«>■“ had been specified, a different 
or to a party mas hasc^terx'"d fo' a =“ bo">' 

bacLgrounds For some children' it'm"' for chtldren from different 

expett-nce they base ncser had A " ''“’“'‘o possibrhty, for others an 
in schools, as well as m nih<»r v t r guide for doing sociometnc tesung 
r' -me 'bam«et':L'’orrt"dr‘e”„ 

assessed b> mans mvcstininr* ^ accepted or rejected have been 
lincss and sociability arc, not suronsiLV""^ measuring devices Fncnd 
rejection or nonacccptance -»rT a^ociaied with acceptance, whereas 

similar negative social aiiitnH with hostility, withdrawal and 

-C no. . 0 ^ far aw ,h m.elligencc-and" creahvrD, if .bey 

lesci of the group arc typical of popular children 
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Figure 13-2. A sociogram showing friendship choices of eieven girts in fourth 
and fifth grade (Reprinted by permission from Ruth Cunningham. Underitandmc 
Group Behavior. New York: Bureau of Publications. Teachers College, Cofumhia 
University, 1951. Figure 16, p. 168 > 
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Boys are accepted by other boys if they has e oUileiic abtllty, muscular strength 
and abovc-average size. Socioeconomic class also makes a difference, since 
children tend to choose friends of their ow'it class or a higher one {15h Older 
prcadolcscents fluctuate less than younger ones over a twovveck period in 
their choices of friends [34]. This ace tread conlmues on into adolescence, tjnd 
is evident from the experience of adults, most of whom recognize that their 
friendships change slow ly over a period of years, \ 
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/^rsonal characteristics as see^* by other childrev An approach 
to the topic of peer acceptance started with the question “How do chil^en 
perceive one another‘s ’ [77] The subjects were 267 white and Negro_chiIdrcn, 
8 to 13, living m a summer camp Strangers to each other at the beginning, they 
lived in groups of eight for two weeks Each child was asked to choose a child 
whom he knew most about and to tell all about him Adults made systematic 
behavior observations of the camp life In telling about each other, children 
showed two strong tendencies they made broad positive or negative judg- 
ments, the judgments were mainly m terms of actions that had direct interper- 
sonal consequences Individuals showed consistency m the ways in which they 
described others, whether they desenbed the same child twice or a different 
child Within this consistency, there were changes over the two-week period in 
mcreasmg emphasis on interaction between persons and m giving more orga- 
nized descripuons There were some sex diflerences Girls emphasized nurtur- 
ing behavior, boys nonconforming and withdrawn behavior Older children 
evidenced a slight tendency to give more complex reports When children 
w ere divided into categones according to the adults* obscrv alions, these results 
were found active and fnendly children gave more complex descriptions of 
peers than did withdrawn or hostile children, activ c children were more explicit 
than withdrawn, friendly children made more inferential statements than 
hostile children, there was a consistent but nonsignificant tendency for friendly 
children to desenbe others in a more organized fashion than hostile chfldrcn 
These results suggest that those who take an active part in soaal relationships 
pereeive other people more sharply than do those who are less active 
^^loempaihic ability, the ability to perceive one’s own status in a group 
and the statuses of others tends to increase with age 131 Children from grade 
three through grade 12 were asked to rate aU of their classmates as to accept 
ability as friends, and to predict how each of the classmates would rate them 
be rated by the group True socioroetnc status was calculated for each 
Child fi-om the first ratmg Accuracy of percepUon of soaometne status was 
■-« H correlating the mean predicted statuses with the soaometne 

s^igure 13-3 shows the correlational scores for accuracy of percep- 
tion (sodoempathic ability) at each age between 8 and 17 

^ reflected by tests (The behavior char 
h'gh'^ocioeconomic groups of 12-year-olds were 
J ° 159] Results shots eddeBmte soaoeconomte 

posiuon hut m important to all boys m detenmmng leadership 

less acceotahl. low-sociocconoimc boys Restlessness «as 

Bms Slk v to^® An emnten, fighter among Lo« 

co^onnme • Iml ^ High Boys, the fnendly, 

the classn^’m iMell!!," amccss wth the g.rls Among High Boys, 

b“!s S? bm nas not rejected Snchfperson 

> Id be considered too effeminate and yielding to dcsertf 
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Figure 13-3 Age changes m the ability to jutigc one’s own sociomcinc status and 
to judge the status of another person (Repnmed by permission from D P 
Ausubel H M Schiff, and E B Gasser, A Preliminary Study of Developmental 
Trends m Socioempathy Accuracy of Perception of Own and Others Soeiomeirjc 
Status CMd Development 23, Figure 1 Cop>nghf © 1952 The Societj for 
Research in Child Development fnc ) 


any recognition Low Girls were more sharply differentiated as to aggressive* 
ness than were High Girls Among Low Girls, the fighting tomboy was the 
one who went out with boys, while among High Girls, the “liilfe lady** was 
more interested in and successful with boys The tomboy was unpopular with 
High Girls, but had considerable prestige with Low Girls High Bojs and 
Girls value some conformi^ to adult standards in the classroom and at parties, 
VflMle low groups did svol J 

Personalities of very popular, average and unpopular children were studied 
with the Rorschach lest among other tests 155} The very popular children 
showed great sensitivity to the social situation, conventional interpretations of 
social situations, little originality, strong need lor affection and a conscious 
striving for approval The least popular children showed less cmotioml con 
trol, appeared to be more scIf-ccntercd, moody and impulsive and were often 
unable to react to a situation even though they desired to participate 

Although popular children differed from one another in many ways, all of 
them had two cliaracteristics in common they put forth a great deal of energy 
and they used iheir energy for purposes approved by the group The popular 
child was likely to be a conformist He was hkcly to be convcntioinl rather 
than creative lie tended to be sympalhetic to the needs and vianfs of others 
Some unpopular children were simply unliked, and others actively disliked * 
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^They had in common a lack of energy directed to group purposes, but the 
disliked child used his abounding energy in ways which conflicted with the 
interests of other children 

Children at both extremes of popularity showed more emotional disturbance 
than did the average children Great striving for populanty may be due to 
feeling a lack of love The very popular child may pay a severe price in 
energy ^penditure and anxiety Some children were, of course, both popular 
and well-adjusted | 

Boy-Girl Relationships 

^ Boys and girls are friendlier toward one another than they used to be When 
such relationships were first studied systematically, in the 1930’s boys and 
girls showed strong antipathy toward the opposite sex during the latter half 
of the elementary school years‘^4, 23] Children excluded one another from 
activities which were strongly laijeled as sex-inappropnate Not only did they 
shun the activities of the opposite sex but they also avoided physical contact 
with peers of the opposite sex [ 14] Adults considered the aversion of the sexes 
to each other as necessary for personality development during childhood In 
the process of solidifying their understanding and acceptance of membership 
in their own sex, children were helped by participating in hke-sex group 
activities [46] Teachers and parents of elementary school children expected 
and planned for cleavage between the sexes until after puberty 
Twenty tc 30 years later, parents and teachers became concerned because 
boys and girls were attracted to each other at younger and younger ages At 
the same time, the median age for marriage was declining The 1950 census 
showed It to be below 20 years for women, for the first time The average age 
tor menarche (first menstruation) was also declining steadily Presumably, 
boys too were reaching sexual matuniy earlier Three conditions, earlier boy- 
girl a«raclion, earlier marriage and earlier sexual maturity, may be related 
Possibly the earlier sexual maturity is the independent factor which causes 
Inc other two conditions 

documented teachers' observa- 
stoln J 8"'® *«= S'*""? “long better with each other m school, 

rcrncVl r fnendhness Some teachers 

and showinc hill"' *'***' ashing for activiues together 

cleaner ,, groups Boys were 

than ehUdln'orr®™”™''’ "«>' bpsStkLd nail polish 

fifth lo-seventh nmH * “dy were corroborated by a report on middle-class 
Qos ■" “ community [9] 

Ses a «ro„e rn 1 '= ""O Pccent m the three 

■" >«0's, when no cross s=. 

list three other cood trienH"' Shades When the children were asked to 
other good friends m addiUon to the ' best friend.” between a third 
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and a half chose at least one cross-sex friend Eight out of 10 bo^^s and 9 out 
of 10 girls admitted to having a sweetheart, a relationship observed only very 
rarely by the authors of the earlier studies 

Positive, negative and neutral attitudes of boys and girls toward one another 
were measured b> means of a sewence-compleuon lest, similar to the one 
mentioned earlier, in which attitudes toward parents were measured [26] As 
can be seen from Figure 13-4, boys give more favorable responses to boys 
than to girls at all age levels, showing little change in types of responses 
throughout the elementary-school years TTie girls show quite a different pat- 
tern More differentially positive toward (heir own sex than boys are, they 
change their minds more than boys do Favorable altitudes toward girls de- 
crease rather steadily, favorable attitudes toward boys decrease from grade 
three to grade six and then increase to grade nme Unfavorable attitudes also 
show more changes m girls than m boys Boys* negative responses increase 
between third and fourth grade, with little change during the remaining years 
of elementary school Girls’ negative responses nse steadily from third to 
sixth grade and then decrease to ninth grade 


SeX’Role Di0erentiaiion 

Boys make progress toward thinking, feeling and acting like men, girls like 
women There are great vanations in bow these processes occur, however, 
and variations in the end results yfn the section on parent-child relations, the 
influence of each of the parents'on sex-role learning was discussed fChildren 
also teach each other sex-appropnate attitudes and behavior TheSex-roIe 
preferences established between 6 and 10 years of age tend to be fairly stable 
into adulthood [41]\ 

American girls are allowed greater latitude m sex-appropnate behavior 
than are boys Girls incur little or no censure for being tomboys, whereas a 
boy IS severely frowned upon for being effeminate These statements are 
borne out by test findings which showed that second, third and lourih grade 
girls made many choices 0 / moscuhne activities, whereas boys showed a 
strong preference for masculine activities Il3] Girls show a wider range of 
play preferences than boys, girls taking in many masculine activities along 
With feminine ones, boys stickmg largely to masculine games [67] Certain 
playthings arc established as appropnate for boys at an earlier age than are 
corresponding appropnate toys designated for girls [27] Not only arc boys 
play roles defined earlier [19], but they arc defined more strictly [27] It 
seems likely that boys learn their roles as much by avoiding feminine behavior 
as by acquiring masculine patterns (“Don't be a sissyf”), even when offered 
a choice between old, dilapidated neutral toys and new, attractive ‘ female 
playthings [28] The same is true of the bcKiks which girls and boys choose 
to read Boys tend to read boys’ books only, while girls read girls’ books and 
boys’ books It is likely that over the years the cultural definiuon oMhc girl ro^^e 
has expanded, whereas that of the boy’s role ha? not Table 13-- show's the 
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activities which were attributed to girls, boys and both sexes by children 8 and 
11 years old { 11 ] The percentage of attribution by boys and by girls is shown 
with each activity listed For instance, all boys and all girls agree that playing 
with a doll carnage is a female activity, while 80 percent of girls and 90 per- 
cent of boys say that climbing trees and carrying wood into the house arc male 
activities Concepts of the feminine role, as revealed by this study, seemed to 
parallel traditional adult female activities to a greater extent than did child- 

? ood concepts of the male role parallel adult male activities 

By sixth grade, sex roles begin to have a different look [36] Girls arc not 
o free after all At least for the culture of one sixth grade class, there was a 
real difference in the way sex roles were defined, as determined by using 
personabty and sociomclnc tests Boys who were active initiators and orga- 
nizers enjoyed wide acceptance by classmates, while girls with these qualities 
were more rejected by classmates and fell more anxious than the other girls 


In generalizing about the American middle-class culture this study concludes, 

‘ Boys arc expected to be somewhat aggressive, direct and analytic, while 
girls arc taught more submissive, conforming, ‘ladylike’ type of behavior The 
girl who identifies with this role gams acceptance and is subjectively aware of 
fewer discomforts ” In other words, the sixth grade boys were rewarded 
for playing instrumental roles, and the girls were rewarded for playing expres- 
sive roles The instrumental role requirement for boys was laid down earlier 
than the requirement for girls 

A study of creativity demonstrated the restriction of sex role by pressures 
m the classroom [72] Boys ami girls gave ideas and solutions to problems 
wmeh contributed to the success ot the groups for which they were working 
Then ftey were asked to rate themselves and the others on value of contribu 
tion The whole group ranked the boys' contributions ahead of the girls The 
objective reality was that boys and girls were equal in contnbutions Thus both 
boys and girls considered that what boys had done was better than what girls 
had done when both sexes actually had done the same 


Growth oj Understanding Between Peers 

nofaV^^ 'Socentnc, he is more able to see another person 
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times for boys and girls Empathy related to general inlelligcnce and to eog- 
nitive awareness of the social and emolioni! environment Empathy varied 
inversely with the size of the child s family and depended somewhat on his 
orcfinaf posiuon} 

As the child Jrows more adept nl shifting back and forth between his oivn 
position and those of others, he can sustain conversations more adequately 
When a child talks egocentrically, he expresses himself, but he does not 
develop a topic Now he takes on more responsibility of trying to understand 
what others are communicating to him and of speaking in such a way that 
they will understand him This is not to say that all talking is going to be 
true conversation when once a child can appreciate another viewpoint Far 
from It Even adults are known to engage in egocentric speech Table 13-3 

TABLE 13-3 


Related and unrelated contribotlan to class discussions lo elementary' grades 


Conirihuiioii 

Grade 2 
{62 Pupils) 

Graded 
{54 Pupils) 

Grade 6 
{45 Pupils) 

New Topic not obviously relaied to what 
earlier speaker had said 

87% 

33% 

23% 

New Topic, but apparently suggested by 
something said by a previous contnbutor 

8 

24 

33 

Logical Continuation oYa topic previously 
introduced 

4 

43 

44 


Source Table adapted by A. T JersjW CWW Psyehohzy Fifth edit on (Englewood Cl 
Prentice Hall I960) p 354 from H V Baker Cklldrtnt Coninbuihns in Elemenlory School 
General DiscuSiloi Child Development Monograph* No 29 pp 32 33 Copynght Teachers 
Coflegc Columbia Unfversiiy 1942 Reprinted by perm s*ion 


shows how gradual is children’s increase in ability to sustain a discussion Note 
that even in grade six, 23 percent of the comments made in the discussion 
period were not related to the topic which had been introduced and devcl 
oped [4J 

Verbal coromunicatJon skills have been investigated in terms of the child s 
ability to understand the other person’s role and capacities, and the child’s 
ability to use that understanding as a tool m communicating with other 
persons [22] Adult A taught the child to play a parchesilike game Then the 
child was asked to teach the game lo blindfolded Adult B As might be ex 
pected, children increased in coniinunicating ability as they increased in age 
from grade 2 through 12 Some of the youngest children were almost enUrely 
mdilTerent to the blmdfold. making comments such as ’Pick up this and put 
It m there " None of the oldest group failed to take some account of the 
blmdfold This expenment illustrates the child’s gradually increasing capacity 
to put himself in the place of the other person and to use his mobility of 
thought for improved interpersonal communication 
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Through play with peers and its resultant social insights, children gam 
increasing understanding of social orginizaiion The nature of rules and moral 
order is clarified gradually through playing games with peers (in addition to 
expencnces with parents and others) Tlic following example shows two boys 
cxpcnmcnting with lawmaking 

During a quiet hour at camp, a counselor noticed an eight- and a nine-y car- 
old playing checkers After some moments of orderly play, Jake made an 
extremely irregular mo\e Steve, watching intently, said nothing A little later, 
when Steve broke the rules flagrantly, Jake was silent ‘ Don't you know you 
can’t do that, Steve‘S ’ the counselor broke in “And, Jake, you made a mistake, 
too ’’ 

‘ That was no mistake,” Jake explained ‘ We made a rule that each person 
can cheat once during each game I cheated and Steve cheated Now we ha^c 
to finish without cheating " 

Although Steve and Jake were in the stage of cognitive development where 
they generally considered rules as given by a vague authority, their cooperative 
play was the means by which they found that man, even middle-sized boys, 
can make rules They learned that by coming to an agreement with each 
other, they could play satisfactonly within limits which they created 


SUMMARY 

The elementary school years bring a great expansion of environment and 
resulting experiences for the child His experiences arc determined and limited 
by the different social and cultural settings into which he is bom His nation 
affects his values, especially in regard to the value placed upon the individual 
m contrast to the group and also m regard to materialism and standards of 
excellence Racial and ethnic memberships determine many of the prejudices 
and hostilities which the child encounters, as well as the attitudes, practices 
and lupirations of his parents Social class membership is related to values, 
parmtal behavior and resulting cognitive stimulation for children 

parental behavior seems to be a change away from 

Le Sfaimr where both parents 

tlfeT nnd nurturant Repomng on the locahon of authonty tn thetr 
“v ten 'ton tn the mother, bnt 

doiL Ir™^ totween parents Children see fathers as 

doing inore punishing than mothers, especially to boys Bovs receive more 

fa£s an™fern - moTn rtumn. than 

drtTea " m o, totter, nceordtng to children's reports Chtl- 

fathers demonsiratf h rr ^ identifying with their parents Mothers and 

m™ of SyTXrSlrf S 

the regulation of behavior important parental funebon, includes 

moral^tandards piien^,! ' m ?/ 'to 

ry in their disciplinary methods, using vanous 
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combinations of corporal and verbal punislimcnl, nilhdraival of privileges 
acceptance of Die child's bcfianor and tcelmgs, understanding, trust and 
renards Parents of ivell adjusted children stressed the value of love-oriented 
discipime Parents promote mtcllectutd growth m their children by holding 
aspirations for them by caring of them in ways which promote independence 
and the building of dcsitc for acbieveracnt and by giving them esperienees 
which arc stimulaling, especially comcrsations 

Children gam much from fnends in the way of Jcnoivledge, experience and 
saiisfacdon Values Icaiticd in the family are modihed through peer interac- 
tion New behavior patterns, learned from peers, promote growth in various 
areas, especiall} a conviction of competence Children often bow to group 
pressures, even when exerted against their standards and beliefs A youngster’s 
concept of himself is strongly influenced by the ways in which his peers regard 
him Popularity and social position in the group can be tested and measured 
The ability to perceive one's own status and the statuses of ofhere increases 
with age While different characteristics may be appealing in different groups, 
m general, popular children tend to be those with abundant energy, vvho use 
thetr energy for group-appro\ed purposes The very popular child may pay a 
price, ps>chologically, for his extended efforts to adjust to the needs and 
wishes of others 

Boy-girl relationships, like parent-child relationships, have changed over 
the decades A fncndlier, more cooperafnc spirit seems to have arisen between 
boys and girls, m contrast to the extreme antipathy which used to exist during 
part of the elementary-school years Girls’ attitudes toward the opposite sex 
change more during this period than boys' do 
Peers grow in understanding of each other through this penod Increased 
cognitive growth is both cause and result With increased flexibility of thought, 
the child can take and hold the point of view of another person Thus he can 
understand, accept, communicate and cooperate increasingly Through these 
interactions with peers, he deepens his understanding of the whole social 
group to which he belongs 
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Introduction 


Pubescence, tlic period surrounding the peak of velocity m physical 
growth, IS only the beginning of a long cntical period m personality 
growth Here the problem is posed, * Who am P AH of adolescence in 
volves finding llie answers As is true of trust, autonomy initiative and 
industry {which have their growth periods earlier), the sense of identity 
IS buj/t throughout life, but it too has its special time of growth The per- 
sonality with which tlic child begins pubescence is the product of ah his 
past interactions w ith the world 

The more slowly maturing children m grades seven, eight and nine are 
siiU m the stage of developing a sense of industry, busy with basic school 
subjects, perfecting motor skills, earning merit badges, active m like 
sexed peer groups Kcaring the completion of this particular stige of 
development, the successful ones arc good at many activities The un 
successful ones have a proportionate sense of failure and infenonty by 
now Many feel inferior because of poor pexfoiraance and poor grades 
at school Some have found themselves awkward and outclassed m games 
and sports Others arc unwanted as friends Some suffer tragically from 
all kinds of inferiority Thus some junior high school youngsters are un 
ready to deal with the crucial question of identity simply because they 
have not lived through the previous stage, while others are unready be 
cause they have not been adequate in the previous stage Eventually, 
ready or not, questions of identity will be forced upon them, but the 
junior high in its ideal form is a flexible place where children m different 
stages of development can find w hat they need to help them grow 
Even though a new cntical phase is entered upon, the sense of mdastry 
continues to be strained and tested Further development is required of 
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It, in intimate association with the sense of identity The adolescent must 
do lie// m many new areas He has to develop new competencies, inte 
iectual, social and moral, and competency m school and on the job The 
way in which his childhood sense of industry comes into play is in making 
him feel that he is adequate or inadequate, likely to be successful or 
unsuccessful Erikson underlines the importance of the sense of industry 
throughout life by repeating Freud's answer to the question “What should 
a normal person be able to do welP Freud said, “Lieben und arbeiten 
(“To love and to work”) He meant productiveness balanced and inte 
grated with the capacity to be a sexual and a loving being [3, p 96] 

As a time of rebirth into an almost new body and rapidly expanding 
mind and world, adolescence is a penod of shakeup and testing of all 
that has gone before The adolescent’s psychological structure is fluid [2] 
The stages of developing trust, autonomy and initiative, as well as the 
most recent stage of industry, all come in for questioning and reorganiza- 
tion Problems of trust and mistrust come to the fore in religious up- 
heavals Questions of autonomy versus shame and doubt most likely 
enter into parent-adolescent struggles The relationship of initiative and 
guilt IS pertinent to the moral development of adolescence 
‘The sense of ego identity, then, is the accrued confidence that one's 
ability to maintain inner sameness and continuity is matched by the 
sameness and contmuit> of one’s meaning for others” [3, p 89] Thus does 
Tnkson summarize the role of other people in the growth of an mdi 
vidual s sense of identity The “other people” include the whole culture, 
since the person s concept of himself has to be one which is acceptable 
in his culture The most important people, as far as “one’s meanmg fur 
others is concerned, are those individuals who play important parts in 
hts life, family, friends, sweethearts, teachers, employers The adolescent 
secs himself partly through reflections mirrored by all the significant 
people in his life (the old concept of ‘ihc looking glass self’) He also 
models his sclf-conccpi on the ways m which he secs other people, iden- 
lil>ing with some pictures, rejecting others Part of his problem is to hang 
onto a fcchng of being the same person, a person who is changing but 
who IS still continuous and identifiable as the person he has alwa>s been 
andalwa>swillbc 


Adolescence brings greater difTcrcmiaiion between boys and girls than 
factors elaborate ph>sical. physiological and per- 
I ^ ^>al roles become more clearly delineated along 

«tabhshmcnl of the sense of identity is understandably 
d.flcrcnt for bo>s and girh Using the data from tL national sample 
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surveys of boys and g.rls beween 14 and 16 Douvan [1] “ 

concIus.ons about sex d.fferences tn .denuty A 
u ,lh estabbslung personal eontrols and standards and 
to lus tdentuy than ,t >s to a g.rls Boys w..h «ell 

«ere found fo be also h.gn .n ■'^h.evement stnv.ng .ndepe den e of 

ludgment energy level in «ork and play self confidence self cnt.c sm 
and organ, rabon of tl, ought The boy iXs 

tended^tobe poorly .ntegrated = X! ha^^einlt 

in «h,ch the highly internal, zed boy showed 

nahzed controls did not show the pattern ® .i. seemed to be inter 

by boys Rather the critical -"t.hesf high 

personal shills and sensitivity Girls h g oreamzation of ideas 

in energy level self confidence time perspective orgamzat.o 

and positive identification is nart of the identity 

Establishing independent , f^jees push the boy to take 

cnsis in Western culture Social on p . culture influences girls 

this step earlier than the girl P^haps gusbands 

to stay malleable in personal J ‘ i,mit the choice of 

A very clear self definilion m a -uapung to the needs of the 

marital partners and might interfere with adapting 
husband after marriage . . ^ jj-.j physical growth 

The first chapter in this section deals questioning his 

and genital maturity, which launc ^ ^ ,s concerned with intel 
sameness and continuity The . thinking and questioning 

lectual maturing which facilitates disturbances in the sense 

Caused by his new body and new q““ relationships matunng 

of identity are resolved through moral and religious 

of relationships with patents satisfacto y ^ gnu sense 

development The final chapters examine these 
of identity 
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A child changes mto an adult during adolescence a penod lasting /rom 
about II to about 18 years of age The changes which take place dunng 
adolescence include not only physical events but also psychological and soaal 
ones 

Puberty is the time when sexual maturity is reached Pubescence is the 
period of time encompassing the physical changes which lead to puberty Two 
years ts the average length of time for pubescence although the span rs shorter 
m fast maturing adolescents and longer in slow malurers 

Bodily Changes During Pubescence 

The child s body changes into an adult s through an almost mvanabic se- 
quence of events A person familiar with pubescent growth could tell from a 
physical examination what change could be expected next and how far the 
youngster had progressed toward puberty The following list of changes in 
boys and girls shows the normal sequences for development dunng pubescence 
{3, p 94] Note that the age of most rapid growth comes not at the very end 
of pubescence but before mcnarche (first menstruation) for girls and before 
certain adult characteristics in boys 

Girls 

Initial enlargement of breasts 
Straight pigmented pubic hair 


Kinky pubic hair 

Age of maximum growth 

Mcnarche 

Growth of axillary hair 


So}j 

Beginning growth of testes 
Straight pigmented pubic hair 
Early voice changes 
First ejaculation of semen 
Kinky pubic hair 
Age of maximum grow th 

Growth of axillary hair 
Marked voice chances 
I3evelopmenl of the beard 
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Puberty 

^ It IS difficult to pinpoint the achievement of sexual maturity, the capacity 
for reproduction Menarche is often assumed to be the time when a^^girl 
becomes able to have babies^but a stenie period of a year or more probably 
occurs in most girls after menstruation [25] Menarche is usually considered 
the point of-sexual maturity, however, since it is a definite event which is easy 
to remember 'There is no corresponding definite event for boys, although a 
cntenon sometimes used is the production of spermatozoa^ In research studies 
on growth m adolescence, the vanous growth events m the sequence of 
pubescence are often used, rather than one point such as menarche 

The menarche occurs at different average ages in different times and places 
To judge the normalcy of sn individual girl’s menarche, one would have to 
compare her with a suitable group For example, for girls m the south of 
England from 1950—60, the average age at menarche was 13 2 [33, p 154] 
In Jerusalem, in 1958-59, the average menarche came at 13 9, but for girls 
of occidentahongm at 13 5, for girls of oriental origin at 14 0 and for girls 
of Israeli bom fathers at 13 8 [29] The average for American white girls was 
between 12 5 and 13 0, on the basis of data collected between 1940 and 1955 
[33, p 154] About two thirds of all girls achieved menarche within the time 
span a year before to a year after the average Almost all menstruated within 
the period of three years before to three years after the average A very few 
menstruated before 10, and a very few did not reach menarche until after 16 
^ ^A cntenon of puberty which has been found useful for both boys and girls 
IS that of maximum yearly increment m height Shuttleworth [30] m his 
classic research on adolescent growth, found the average for boys to be 14 8 
for girls 12 6 The normal range for age at puberty is large, however — 
10 to 16 in girls and 12 to 18 in boy^l3, p 92] , 

GroK i/i in Height 


^Gromh speeds up during pubescence, becoming faster as the child moves 
through the sequence of events which leads to puberty As was noted above, 
menarche, aBSS't six months before/ 
i^rc 4-1 shows height increment curves for boys and girls who reached the 
times, the girls between 12 and 13, the 
increment curves arc plotted for early or late 

‘h' “■"<= shapt. with a nse and then a 
Sharp drop which starts just before puberty 

an'Iml';.r/?nd“‘n“’’“' “ «> spurt .n height, the spurt is st.ll 

of all to tL Pltonoracnon to family, friends nnd most 

otchilki!!Llmso"sr-,tr"'T"® “ “ “ “"'“"8 because the middle years 
suddenK vel^, ? <1'= standpomt of growth Then 

L ^ “P to grow overnight VThe 

thrc?and^'otaT '"u -1 I5'r4, theTvLge gnl, 

and a quarter inches between U and 13l4)^amd.es often dtsenss and 
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Figure 14-1 Adolescent increment growth curves m height for boys and girls who 
reached puberty at the average times (Reprinted by pentiission from J M Tanner, 
Gronih a! Adolescence, 2nd edition 0;*ford Bbekucll Scientific PuHicaiions Lid , 
1962 Copyright © 1962 Blackwell Scientific Pubheatrons Ltd ) 

wonder about the spurting child s eventual height, how long he will grow so 
fast and when be will stop iThc factors behind each chiJd s peculiar style of 
growth are so complex ana interwoven that parents have httle success rn 
predjctjoiy 

taller the child, the taller he can expect to be as an adult At each age 
from infancy to the onset of pubescence, height correlates increasingly with 
adult heighty Mary Jane, at age seven, is tall for her age while Phyllis, at 
seven, is short The chances arc that Mary Jane will grow to above avxrage 
height for women, while Phyllis will be petite 
\The wide normal range m the a^ at which puberty Is reached means that 
chddren vary widely m when they begin the growth spurt, when they reach 
the pcaV and when they Jirosb ^John and Bill, the same height at age 13. will 
be inches apart as adults because John has been rapidly increasing tn height 
for the past year while Dill has not grown noticeably John will soon shoot 
ahead of Bill, but Bill will eventually overrate him. 
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^he velocuy and duration of the growth spurt vary from one individual to 
aiwther When the spurt occurs early, it lends to be more intense but to last 
over a shorter penod than when it occurs at a later age Early maturers tend to 
be shorter than late maturers because the longer duration of the growth period 
in late maturers more than makes up for the brief advantage which more 
intense velocity gives to the early maturers/ This factor accounts for most of 
the difference in height between men and women Men have a longer time in 
which to grow 

Linear people, as contrasted with people of rounded shape, tend to be late 
maturers Only a small part of their hneanty is due to their late maturing, 
which allows a greater time for growth of the legs than an early maturer has 
From the age of two, people who will mature late weigh less for their height 
than do those who will mature early Figure 14-2 shows the weight per cen- 
timeter of height for early, average and late-matunng boys and girls 



pcrccnule m «°iuraute^^‘ adolBccnce, 

what they may be worth hPio>,t ^ earlier However, for 

>bcy lire m the other re^onf of“^h ■'>='“^=<1 here, as 

grmtlhJCTables 14-1, 1 ^ 2 , 14-3 Phy““' 
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Endocrinology of Growth* 

v.Besides stature and weight, other dimensions of the human body have been 
studied in similar ways These include sitting height, and dimensions of the 
chest and head Even diameters of the head show increments which follow 

Table i4-i 

Height percentile taWe for bo>-s age 12 J through 18 


Height tft hehet 


Age 

3% 

10% 

25% 

50% 

75% 

00% 

P7% 

J2}yr 

551 

57 

58 

60 

62 

63} 

65} 

13 yr 

56 

571 

39 

61 

63} 

65 

66} 

13Jyr 

56i 

58 J 

601 

62i 

64} 

66} 

68} 

14 yr 

m 

«0 

6I| 

(A 

66} 

68 

t»} 

14fyr 

58f 

61 

62J 

65 

67} 

68f 

70} 

15 yr 

59i 

62 

64 

66 

6S 

69} 

71} 

15JyT 

60i 

63 

64} 

66} 

68} 

70} 

72} 

16 jr 

6H 

64 

651 

67i 

69} 

70} 

73 

lejyr 

62 


66} 

6S 

69} 

71 

73} 

17 yr 

62i 

6Sl 

66} 

68} 

70 

71} 

73} 


62\ 

65i 

67 

68} 

70} 

71} 

73} 

18 yr 

62\ 

65| 

67 

61} 

70} 

71} 

74 


Source From Cro*th and Decttopmtni oj CUIdrtn 4th edition t>y Ernest H Wation and Ccorge 
H Lovtrey Copyright <3 t9SZ Vear Oaek Nfedicat FuMiihers Inc Chicago Used bypcrmiuion 
of Year Dook M^ical Publishers 


TABLE 14-2 

Height percentile table for girls age 12 J through age 18 
Heighi In Inches 


Age 


10% 

25% 

12} yr 

55} 

57} 

58} 

13 yr 

56} 

58} 

60 

13} yr 

57} 

39} 

60} 

14 yr 

58} 

60} 

61} 

14} yr 

58} 

60} 

61} 

15 yr 

59 

61 

62 

13} yr 

591 

61} 

62} 

16 yr 

59} 

61} 

62} 

16} yr 

59} 

61} 

62} 

17 yr 

59} 

61} 

62} 

17} yr 

59} 

61} 

62} 

18 yr 

59} 

61} 

62} 


50% 

75% 

90% 

P7% 

60} 

62} 

64 

65} 

61} 

63} 

65 

66} 

62} 

64 

65} 

66} 

62} 

641 

65} 

67} 

63 

64} 

66 

67} 

63} 

65 

66} 

67} 

63} 

65 

66} 

67} 

64 

65} 

66} 

67} 

64 

65} 

66} 

67} 

64 

65} 

66} 

67} 

64 

65} 

66} 

671 

64 

65} 

66} 

67} 


Source FiamCro<iihandD<t.e/<ipmenro/Ciadren 4a>cdiUot\by^atil 
H^wrey Copynght © 1962. Year Book Med cal Publnhen. Inc, Cbjcago Used by perm tsioa 

of Year Book Medical Publishers 


•This account follows Tanner [32, pp 30-31] 
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the same kind of pattern of increments, although the curve for each dimension 
IS unique m some way/ Although all the details arc not understood, it is pretty 
well agreed that the underlying factor o{){he spurt m growth that occurs around 
pubescence is the complicated but mlerrclated ebb and flow of endocrine 
substances m the blood stream/ 


TABLE 14-3 

Wei^t percentile tabic for bo>'s age 12 J through 18. 


Weight in Pounds 


Age 

37o 

70% 

25% 

50% 

7S% 

907c 

97% 

12} yr 

69} 

74} 

80) 

88} 

102 

116} 

131 

13 yr 

72 

77 

83* 

93 

108 

123} 

J38 

13} >r 

76 

82* 

89) 

100} 

115} 

130 

144} 

14 yr 

79} 

87* 

95} 

107} 

123 

137 

150} 

14} yr 

85} 

93} 

102 

114 

129 

142} 

156 

IS yr 

91} 

99} 

108* 

120 

135 

147} 

161} 

15} yr 

97} 

105} 

113} 

125 

139} 

153} 

166 

16 yr 

103} 

111 

118} 

129} 

144} 

157} 

170} 

16} >T 

107 

114} 

121} 

133 

148 

161 

173 

17 yr 

110} 

117} 

124} 

136} 

151} 

W 

175} 

17S>r 

111} 

118} 

125} 

137} 

153} 

156} 

177} 

18 >r 

113 

120 

127 

139 

155} 

169 

179 


Source From Cro.lW Dtcelcemm ef ChUrtn. <ih eduioo. by Ernest H 


Watson and George 
Used by permiuion 


Age 


121 >T 

13 >r 
131 yr 

14 yr 
14i>f 

15 >T 
151 >T 

16 >T 
161 >T 

17 >T 
171yr 

18 yr 


TABLE 14-4 

Wright percentile table for girls age J2 J through 18. 


721 

77* 


901 

91i 

921 

94 

941 

94i 


me 


Weight I/I Pounds 


25% 


85i 
91 
941 
97J 
991 
101 
102 
102 } 
103 J 
103} 


102 } 


108} 

109} 

110 } 

iio; 


50% 


93* 

99 

103} 

108} 

III 

113} 

115} 

117 

118 

119 
119} 

120 


75% 


105 

111 

115} 

119} 

121 } 

124 

125} 

127* 

128} 

129} 

130} 

130} 


9Q7o 


", “fwiVarK* 'J'""- ^ " 

o( Year Book Medial Pufcl.ihm Medical Publishers. Inc.. Chicafo 


118 

124} 

129 

133* 

135} 

138 

139} 

I4I 

142} 

143} 

144 

144} 


97% 


135 

142} 

146} 

1^} 

153 

1551 

156} 

157} 

158} 

159} 

160 

160} 


Watson and George 
Used by permission 
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\punng the childhood years before pubescence, growth is stimulated and 
controlled by phyone, a hormone secreted by the pituitary gland which lies 
in the center of the heai^gFrom birth to pubescence, the velocity of growth 
decreases steadily The pubescent phase of growth is initiated by the hypo 
thalamus, a small area in the base of the brain When (he hypothalamus 
reaches a certain stage of maturity, its anterior portion releases its restraint 
on the posterior portion, which then secretes a certain chemical This chemical 
acts upon the pituitary gland, tn^germg its release of trophic hormones The 
trophic hormones stimulate the ovaries, testes and adrenal glands to produce 
their hormones Androgens, secreted by the adrenals and testosterone from 
the testes and perhaps in small amount from the ovanes, are the agents which 
cause pubescent grovvtfy 

\The different timings of the adolescent growth spurts of the various organs 
and tissues can be explained by differential sensitivity to the androgens For 
instance, the sequence of appearance of pubic, axillajy and facial hair is 
probably due to different thresholds to stimulation and reactivity to either 
adrenal or testicular androgensyI33, p 130] The skin of (he pubis thus 
responds to the smallest increase of androgen, growing hair m early pubes- 
cence Tile skin of the axilla requu-es a larger amount of androgen before 
It produces hair and the skin of the face an even larger amount 

differences between early and late maturers are in part differences in 
the liming of the beginning of the adolescent growth spurt These arc probably 
genetic m origin since the spurt is related to the age of sexual maturity, which 
IS known to be strongly hereditary /(The age at menarche of identical twin 
sisters IS highly correlated, that of fraternal twins and siblings is lower and that 
of mothers and daughters lower still, but even so, greater than chance )\nn- 
vironmental factors also influence pubescent growtl^as will be shown m the 
section on nutrition at adolescence^ 

Gront/i m }y eight 

^The curve of increments of weight begins to nsc earlier than docs the curve 
of increments of height Tins can be accounted for m part ^y the earlier 
increase in the width and depth measurements of the chest and hips It is also 
partly due to the preadolescent increase of subcutaneous fat and muscle^ 

>JJnbke muscle and bone, fat has periods of decreasing in width as well as 
of increasing during the growth span Fat thickness increases from birth to 
nine months, decreases to about six years, increases slowly until about a year 
before the height spurts start In boys, fat has a growth spurt lasting about two 
years Then, when the height spurt has been going for about a year, fat de- 
creases until the height spurt ends Fat then increases uniil it reaches i level 
at least as great as the preadoiescent level Girls increase more steadily ihan 
boys ingrowth of fati[33,pp 19-25] 

Fat thickness throughout childhood is closely related to weight at maturity 
[14] By measunng fat thickmess scmiannuany. « was shown that between 
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1 5 and 12 5 >ears of age, children m the top 14 percent in fat were advanced 
by about half a year’s growth Fat thickness was associated with skeletal 
maturity The authors suggest that ovemutrition or supemutntion results in 
speeded maturation, and general dimensional growth, m addition to subcu- 
taneous fat A series of studies on obesity in adolescents [8, 18, 31] revealed 
activity level as a crucial difference between obese adolescents and normal 
ones who ate about the same number of calories The level of activity affects 
metabolic rate and hence the rate at which calories are used These results 



YEARS 



n^urc 14^3 *rh years 

to total height (abo^c) and 

t-trth to IB. Indicating 4 %eracc chanl«.« ^ 

rnnifi! Irom GroviU Diacnttm hv Kt OS children mature (Re* 

l-he Unisersitj ol Chicago N Bayley, bj permission of 

Ptes, Chieajo , ' "" CoPlright © 1939, The Un^versiv of Chicago 
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raise the qaestion of whether inactivity is related to early maturity, as well 
as to fat 

Changes m Proportions 

VThe changes m average proportions can be seen in Figure 14-3, which 
uses the Sitting Height/Stature Ratio and the Trunk Breadth Index Tlie 
former is the percentage of total height that is contributed by sittinc height 
According to the diagram (see Figure 14-3) at one year sitting height is 
about 64 percent of total height for boys and about 62 percent for girls From 
ages 5 to 12 the girls’ and boys* ratios are the same (on the average), but the 
ratios decrease throughout the age range up to 12 since the legs are growing 
faster than the trunk, neck and head From i2 to 15 for girls and from 14 to 
18 for boys the ratio increases slightly as the trunk grows more rapidly than 
the legs 

The Trunk Breadth Index is the ratio of hip width to shoulder width Hip 
width is the distance between the crests of the pelvis Shoulder width « the 
distance between the outer ends of the ac'omium, at the ends of the clavicles 
The higher the Index, the wider the hips arc in relation to the width of the 
shoulders Up to about the age of eight, on the ivcragc, the Index for boys 
and girls is the same From 8 to 18, girls’ average Index increases steadily, as 
the hips increase faster m width than do the shoulders The a\crage Index 
for boys stays at the same amount from 7 to 13, then drops as boys’ shoul- 
ders increase faster than do their hips Pubescent changes can be seen m every 
pirt of the body except the brain and eyeball, where there arc no eisiJy 
measured growth spurts The growth spurts of the various parts of the body 
do not coincide exactly with one another but are spread throughout the pubes- 
cent period Figure 14-4 shows the liming of the spurts of several different 
body measurements Notice that the peaks for growth in weight and head cir- 
cumference come after the peaks for growth m height and hand length 

If a child grew in the way that a balloon blows up, he would keep the 
same proportions all the way along, but he docs not Spurting now In one 
measurement, now in another, he often looks different from the way he looked 
just a short time before Spurts in head length and breadth make the eyes 
look smaller The nose and lower jaw grow more than other parts of the face, 
changing its proportions from childish tow-ard adult The ways in which a boy 
grows out of Ills suits arc predictable, since the spurts of ihe ^xnous parts of 
the body follow a sequence First the trouser legs become too short If his 
mother cm lengthen them, they will last for another four months unii) his 
bip growth imkcs the trousers too Ugh! Since chest breadth increases at the 
same time as hip width, a new suit is in order It « a good idea to buy it 
wide in the shoulders, since the spurt fn shoulder breadth comes juft a fc** 
months after the spurts in chest and bip width This suit will become lo^hort 
m the jacket with the peak of growih in trunk length which comes a^t a 
year after the peak of growih m leg length A fUlmgKJul process will make th- 
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^ ^ AGE IN YEARS 

'anombody showing spurls and peaks for 

Cl ^(lolfscrrtcf. 2nd edition Oxfonl' Tanner, Growth 

CopKish, 0 1962 . niackwcll ScicmiHc ^nb7rcal,?n^Ll!i^'’““‘“^ 
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Changes in Organs 

.The viscera undergo pubescent growth spurts [33. p 18] Most dam on 
visceral growth are cross-secttonal, and therefore the nature of their spurts 
has not been so clearly demonstrated as with outer body measurements The 
cardiovascular system has been studied in terms of blood pressure, pulse rate, 
capacity for athletic and work effort and recovery from work Since the heart 
IS relatively small during childhood, undergoing a growth spurt m pubescence, 
there is always the question for an individual as to how -mature his heart is 
m relation to the rest of his bod> Brcckcnndge and Vincent [S, p 223] among 
others, point out that»childrcn and young adolescents should be protected 
from physical overexertion A rise m blood pressure and a drop in pulse rate 
begin With puberty, with boys exceeding girls in both [3, p 98J Chest cavity 
and lungs increase, while rate of breathing depreases In relation to the size 
of the body, however, pubescence bnngs a steady decrease m volume of air 
taken m The sex difference grows in favor of boys, who develop a much 
larger lung capacity than girlsi 

The nervous system matures dunng the adolescent period, but the exact 
nature of the changes has not been mapped in much detail The intellectual 
changes at adolescence must have their counterparts m the nervous system. 
Tanner [33, p 15] states thauthcre is some evidence for a small growth spurt 
in the brain at adolescence Physical measurements of heads indicate that there 
may be some bram growth along with growth in bone and membranes «While 
the study of brain waves has not yet produced much practical mformationlabout 
the behavior of normal children, it does show that changes in the brau\ take 
place as the child grows up/ An adult type of brain wave pattern becomes 
established during adolescence [35, p J34J Figure 14-*5 shows the average 
proportions of delta, theta and alpha rhythms from birth to about IS Be- 
tween 10 and 15, the proportion of alpha waves increases, delta decreases 
and theta almost disappears This diagram is a representation of averages 
Individual patterns do not look just like it, nor do they look alike 


Dev eJopment of the Pri mary and Secondary 
Sex Charact eristicj 

V. The organs of reproduction grow enormously Although only cross secuonal 
^ta are available for the growth of the uterus and ovanes, they show these 
organs as increasing m weight between ages fO and 20 The male primary’ 
reproductive organs have been studied longitudinally The stages of gemta 
development are numbered according to the advancement of the primary and 
secondary sex characteristics Stages of hair growth, for example, are 


1 Prepubescent About the same as in early childhood 

2 Sparse, long, shghtly pigmented, dovmy hair 

3 Darker, coarser, curlier, spread over small area, but larger area than i - 
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4 Hair resembles adult hair but covers smaller area 

5 Adult quantity, quality and distribution 

i'The a\erage lime to go from stage 2 to stage 5 is fourxyears, but it may be 
'/~done in as short a lime as two jears or as long as sixx , 

\Axillary hair usually appears when pubic hair is reaching stage 4,^ut it 
m^ come earlier Circumanal hair appears just before axillary Bo>5 facial 
hair comes at about the same time as axillary hair, developing through a 
sequence, as does pubic and axillary hair Body hair develops for some time 
after puberty, with hair on the chest appearing last 



ch'n7« m childhood and adolescence, shossing 

(Repriced b> per^ 

in J \1 Tann-r and B Inh-Ucr Deselopmem of Children 

Ncu yofl. IT Discussions on Child Deselopment, I 

naiionarunil^r;™?:^:;,""'''™'” Copjnght © 1953, Icer 
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/ Vmcas! changes occur ;n bo^fs as wrH as in girls Aboui a half of boys have 
tomi cntarscmcnl of Iho hreosis at about slaja 4 of genual development and 
lasting from a year lo 18 months Breast development m girls has been out- 
hncxl m five stages 

1 Prepubeseent Oevation of papilla only 

2. Breast bud Small mound of papilla and breast Enlargement of areola 

3 Breast and areola enlarge further 

4 Areola ami papilla project to form mound above level of breast 

5 Mature stage Areola recedes to general contour of breast Papilla projects 
The breast bud tends to appear about a year and a half before the men- 
archc Breast bud and pubic hair usually occur within a year of each other 

The growth spurt of the ovaries probably begins about a year before the 
breast bud, the uterus and vagina, at about the time the breast bud appears 
Early menstrual cycles tend to be irregular Ovulation probably does not 
occur often Full fertility is probably not reached until the early or middle 
twenties 


y T ajuiPesirei 

\Thc dramatic development of the reproductive system, culminating in 
sexual matunty, Implies sexual activity or at least the desire for i^Vhile some 

AGC TOVES 


2 )%ars 

3 yean 

4 years 

5 years 

6 yean 

7 years 

8 yean 

9 yean 
10 yean 


D n r O A 
CD EF OfA)' 
DCDEFOABC 
ABCDEFGABCD 
ABCDEFGABCDEFG 
ABCDCFCABCDE F(G)J 
OABCDCFGABCDEFG 
FOABCDEFOADCDEFG 
*inO ABCDEFGABCDEFG 


Boys 

GirU 


fgabcrfcfg abedefg 
Sabederg abedef i s 


Men 

Women 


*(D)n FGADCDEFOABCDEFCAB^ 

CDCrCABCDEFOADCDEFGA 


'Sung by 49 percent of the cWWfen 
^Sung by 48 pcreenl of ihc chiMren 
JSung by 48 percent of the cfuMrrn 
^Sung by 49 percent of the men 
JJndodeslhefalscHo 


rigure Notes sung at various ages /tom early childhood to adulthood Note 

additions and subtractions to and from the repertories of bo)s and girls at ad^ 
Icscence (Reprinted by permission from A T lersdd and S F ^ 

Study of the De^elopmenl of Childrens Ability to Sing Journal of education ! 
Ps^cholosy. 25, 481-503 Copyright © 1934, Abrahams Nfagarine Service Inc; 
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children are capable of true sexual response [21, p. 103], sexuality is height- 
ened at puberty, especially for boys. Boys frequently experience sexual arousal 
and tension which they urgently desire to discharge through orgasm. By 
counting frequency of sexual “outlets,” which include masturbation and noc- 
turnal emissions,*^nsey [2^ concludes that male's are m'ost active sexually 
during their teens and that the mid-teens are the most sexually active years 
of lif^^ While there is some question as to whether sex desire is adequately 
measured by frequency of outlets [5, pp. 67-68l>^nsey has shown that in 
regard to number of orgasms of all kinds, adolescent boys greatly exceed 
adolescent girls/^he 15-year-old boys reported an average of five orgasms 
per two-week interval, while only 23 percent of girls that age had experienced 
orgasm, and of those, the average frequency was less than one in two weeks. 

N.^Vhen sex feeling or arousal Is taken into account, adolescent girls appear 
more sexually responsive than when orgasm is the criterion/By age 13, 34 per- 
cent of girls, by 15, 53 percent, and by 20, 89 percent experienced sexual 
arousal [21, pp. 512-513] 

These figures arc given only to show that the average adolescent has had 
^x feehngs Md desires, the boy more frequently and acutely than-the girl. 
There arc wide individual. differences in frequency and intensity of desire 
and in how it is satisfied. In a following-chapter, we shall dUcuss the role of 
ex in e eve opment of personality and in interpersoni^l relationships. 


PHYSICAL CARE AND HEALTH ~ 

rivadons^o^ 'noxin Crowlh is a time of vulnerability to certain dep- 

nva ions or noxious inOueuces, adolescence, especially Dubesccncc must 
imply important physical needs F«r. .peviauy puocsccocc, urn.. 

out as important. Because the adolescent is growth stand 

10 meet his physical needs is often independence, hw 

Health is importam at any age but at rtih Ume'" 

a confusion of problems to roue with “ y°“"65ter has such 

well and to have maximum energy. ’ “ heipM for him to feel 

Illnesses 


severity, showed lowest sco^Yn included both frequency an 

low in 10-14. Greater than in anv nth.. • scores almost 5 

bers of children who suffered no iilness^ childhood were the nun 

of communicable diseases dronoed ^cspiratory.^^^lc numb) 

to decrease in ihc later period MosiTfAh” ^ adolescence and continue 
were of moderate severity Accid«,t. .. • communicable disea: 

period. ^ A^cdeius and surcerv- d.rrcased through the 10-1 
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Sex di0erences appeared in most catejoncs Boys crcccded girls rn number 
of total illnesses Boys had about three tunes as many gastromteslmal upsets 
as girlsyAccidcnls and surgery were much alike for the sexes Figure 14-7 
shous (he number of illnesses in each category for boys and girls The differ- 
enccs belrveen categories are much greater than the sex dilferenees Note the 
high frequency of respiratory difficulties as contrasted with the other types of 
illness 

The slutly quofed s-ibo^e dealt nith illnesses While the investigator recorded 
health problems not classified as illnesses, such as eje difllcuhics or teeth 
requiring denial care, those conditions ore not included in the repon’ Certain 
ph>sjcal condiiions threaten the )oung person’s self-concept Acnc, for ex- 
ample, the sKin ailment so typical of the leen years, has vast psychological 
significance The young person trying tci build an acceptable body image suf- 
fers acutely when he beholds his pimply.Veflection in the mirror and when he 
imagines how he looks (o other people Adolescents so afflicted often spend 
many hours fussing and agonizing and many dollars in the search for a cure 
Figure 14-8 shows the relatively enormous incidence of skin difficulties occur- 
ring in the second decade of hfA Diseased teeth and tonsils, while not actually 
illnesses, can cause lowered resistance to disease and fatigue and possibly 
emotional upsc^ 

Semor) Handicaps 

yThe incidence of eye difTtcultics nses m the teens, ^s shown m Figure 14-9, 
wh^j shows the number of eye examinations given in 9,000 families You can 
sec that there is a peak of eve (rouble m adolescence which is not exceeded 
until the decade of the forties Avhile adolescents may not hav e w orse vision than 
younger children and adult^tbcir need for accurate eyesight is probably 
greater since good vision is important m academic succes^Eye defects have 
their psychological impact, -just as acne does Many peo^e feel that glasses 
spoil their appearance and adolescents feel it most keenly since their appear- 
ance IS so significant Contact lenses arc a happy solution for some youngsters, 
but not for others, since some individuals cannot adjust to them, some cannot 
afford them and some deficiencies cannot be corrected by them 

Acc/den/j . 

^ Accidents arc the greatest single cause df deatl^n the second decad^Thc 
'Tears from 15 to 24 arc the most vulnerable penod, according to the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company l24]j;Dunng this age period 61 percent of 
deaths of boys and 39 percent of deaths of girU were caused by accidents 
Motor vehicle accidents were responsible for 39 percent of the deaths of I5-to- 
24-year old males and for 22 percent of deaths of females lhal age Here, 
then, are some of the figures behind the fact so unpopular with young men. 
that they must pay higher insurance rales on their cars than do girls the same 
age 
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14-18 YEARS 



NUMBER OF CHILDREN 


□ R=sp.raimy 0Coi^„KabH 0 Ga.trointtilinal 


npurt 14-7 F DA«Kfa.BtSu,E„, DOltellInPap, 

Iicure 14-7. Frequency of \arious tvoes of 

printed by permission from I Valadian H r* suffered by adolescents (Re- 

lllnesses of Children Followed from BiAh jo f.oI?”’ ® “Studies of 

^c«e/> for Research in Child Dexelopment Ifi "k" Monographs of The 

The Society for Research in Child Developmeni.Inc^j^^® 
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Nutrition . shown that malnutntion m 

''f Stud.es on the effects of growth spu:) [33, pp 83-87] 

cVmhocd delays the onset of result m a^peed up of growth 

Matautnlion does not researeh 

- r-os:f rtSee oT^t^rtc faetors on age of — 
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Figure 14-9 Incidence of e>e refractions at each age TTie peak of examinations 
required during the teen 5 ears is exceeded only m later adulthood (Reprinted by 
permission from F K- Shuuleworth, “The Adolescent Period,** Monographs of The 
Socieo for Research in Child De\elopmeM 3, Figure 217 Copsnghl © 1938, 
The Society for Research in Child Development, Inc ) 


Florence, Italy, girls whose families had moved up in socioeconomic stains 
reached menarche a year earlier than their mothers did Girls whose families 
had moved down were a year later than their mothers m reaching men- 
arche (36] 

\Deficicncics in any of the elements required for growth — vitamins, nunerals 
and proteins— can have adverse effects on energy level, resistance to disease, 
behavior, emotions and appearanc^ Adolescents are all too likely to eat empty 
clones foods whoh cootam mostly sugar, starch and flavonngs, and perhaps 

fmds are ^ ” »>>= empty-calone 

u noTTo sav t?? “■ 

: foods cannot be eaten with tmpumty 

are ™™ou^e calone needs 

based on physiological matuntv -Z f 

greater than these funirf.® a r T actual number of calones needed is 
His stomach may bTtoo smJnT^d^ literally ncser get filled up 

unless he cats at lerv f ' * =“ "icny calorics as his body can use 

cats at ,cty frequent intervals, or vshat seems hk= all the ttme to 
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hjs mother The calones used for energy can, of course, be emptj one-s since 
. sugar and starch are converted into fuel ( Obesity is a problem of nuinuon as 
well as a problem of exercise Many adolescents, especially girls, are bothered 
by real or fancied obesity A study of teen age girls whose heights and weights 
placed them in the obese channel of the Wetzel gnd (see page 186) showed 
that they ate poorer diets and fewer calones than did the other girls in the 
same school [IS] These results are confirmed by oilier studies of obese girls 
[38J and boys [31j The first study indicated that the girls lacked adequate 
information as to how to select adequate diets and that their parents could 
help, if they would, by providing a cheerful, relaxed atmosphere for meals 

Hesi 

For many youngsters, pubescence ushers jn the desire to sleep)on Saturday 
tnCfnings and on other mornings as well Their rapid grovvih requires more 
rest than did the quiescent growth of the elementary school yearsj Adolescents 
tend to stay up later at night than they did as children, because 0 ^ pressures of 
school work, visiting with friends, especially over the telephone, more stten- 
tion (0 appearance, particularly m girls, and resistance to parental control 
When growth slows down, they can and do get along with less sleep than they 
needed as children 

Supenision of Adolescent Health 

It takes the combined cfToris of home, school and community to see that 
adolescents get even a minimum 0 / health protection Schools and other 
community agencies usually offer something in the way of screening for 
sensory defects and certain gross physical defects Immunizations may be 
given on a community basis The school lunch program is effective in raising 
the nulntional level of some youngsters but 1 $ not generally appreciated (or its 
potentially great contribution ^ good physical education program can con 
As\!rU\\reiTVJi'an 5 uy»y .Maty'-W-V^nasibihues are left ^ 

to the home — providing regular medical and dental care, giving an adequate 
diet, planning for rest, seeing that clothing is not only wann enough but that 
it protects growth, such as bras and shoes that fit Here, as m other areas the 
adolescent’s search for independence often collides with parents’ duties as- 
protectors. 


MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 

‘ One mark of childhood is a strong desire to be active One sign of matunt> 
IS a strong inclination to sit down” [I7J Jcrsifds observation sums up the 
course of motor actjviiy m many American adolescents Jersild goM on to 
say that if matunty consists of sitting donn. then girls adiieve it «arher than 
bo>s The quality and quantity of motor activity during adolescence, however. 
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IS a complex story which, even though it ends in relative quiet, adds to ones 
understanding of human development A more widespread and thorough 
understanding of its significance could lead to improvement in the physical 
condition of Americans 

American Youth Compared with Others 

In Chapter 10, we mentioned the Kraus-Weber test of minimum muscular 
fitness, by which American children and adolescents were demonstrated to 
be mfenor to their age mates m Europe Four years later, in 1957, over 

8.000 Amencan youngsters between 10 and 17 were examined for physical 
fitness on a much more thorough battery of tests and compared with over 

10.000 British boys and girls [9) Figure 14-10 shows some of the results of 
this companson Bntish boys are consistently superior to Amencan boys and 
British girls to Amencan girls What is more, British girls make some im- 
provements during the teen years, while Amencan girls make almost none 
Similar results come from a Japanese study [27], which shows Japanese youth 
to be superior to Amencan in endurance, strength and flexibility Swedish 
children were found to have a higher work capacity (demonstrated by oxygen- 
intake capacity) than Amencan children (2, 28] 

Since these discovenes were made public, efforts to improve the physical 
condition of Amencans have been considerable and have met with some 
success The few Amencan children who attended excellent fitness programs 
scored just as high as Europeans [U, p 139] Physical education research 
centers and laboratones have demonstrated methods of improving physical 
structure and function Some of this work is reported m a monograph based on 
i^carch done in the Sports Fitness School of the University of Illinois [HI 
The research proves that physical education can improve boys in physique and 
m specific Skills, as well as in balance, flexibility, agihly, strength, power and 
American physical education, according to the director of this 
r.^nw’ particularly deficient in training for endurance, since the 

excm?r largely on play and games, with little attention to sustained 

var ous seu nf^^ Ihcrc been much systematic development of strength m 
various sets of muscles, through exercises designed for the purpose 

Strength 

have shown boys making gams 
14-11 shcr« four measures ot «renrh r P“hescencc Figure 

Ihal in all four of the boys’ curves Tanner pomis oul 

13 and 16 and a less detade spurt mTe gnls’ h" T 

and 1314 A sex dilference in stranh ® g"P “^rves between 12 

small Aflcrence m arm pull mcreaSs rtenT 

of hock and legs and in •Lfrmt.tK ^ spurts m strength 

, P-dhspurrS’C.s Sfy'::^^^^^^^^ Tbe pubescent 

gills It « not It ,s probably pemnent thm thj '' ° "'"'f 'c 

/ Fcmncnt that the increase in vital capaaty which 
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rigure 14^10 Compansoni between Ameitcao and Bctttsh joutb on several aih 
letic events (Data from W R Campbell and R H Pohndorf “Phjsica! Fitness of 
British and United States Children * in Report of Conference on Health anJ Fit- 
ness tn the Modern World {Chicago Athletic Institute 1961), pp F-I6 Reprinted 
bj permission from T K Cureton "improving the Phi s cai Tliness of Youth “ 
Afonoprop/is of The Society for Research tn Chdd Deittopmem 29, Figure J 
Copyright © 1964, The Sociciv for Research m Child Dcietopment Inc ) 
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occurs m boys nt .l„s .,m= ,s no. matched by such an .ncrcasc m guls [33 pp 

Ihcir adolescence 

Coor</ino/»on _ . nf the 

Scscral ,nves., gators bare studied XVr.onactors 'it co„"s!s.f of a 
Brace tert, which may tap bnsic, genera lumpinc up, clapping feet 

senes of tests of agility and test was used along with 

together and landing With feet apa ( I ^ j repeating 

other tests of basic athletic .ncreased s.ead.^ 

them on the same subjects oiiCr a ]4 years, girls showed a 

in all measures throughout the m'^e danv chaL m distance throw 

gradual decline in dash and broad j p. differences 

and Brace test and an increase m jump ^d mach ^ P,p,„ 

esisted a. all ages, boys gamed marked supenori.y 

14-12 shows the results from these tests ^^5 found 

Adolcsccnt awkwardness— raCT OR fo, 

that boys steadily improve in >•'« ‘>'=" ^ that adolescent awkwardness 

the worse, students of id “ toward greater balance 

mtght be just a myth in'>= ="’'r‘Se t =nd ts^sjea^ 

and agility, or no less of either, h , > njoiescents show increased 

ward thai the eh, Id? The m how to play thn «’«' 

sclf-awatcncss and frequent u ..pnridencc rather than ncuro 

required of them Indecision movements There is ^1 

musenlar inability are reflected in jerky « “P“'“ "C' 

rhe fact that different parts of h' ^ ,„nhnd Do ”2 

reality of feet growing “>"S ^efo m Ml W ^^n’ The Brace tes 

trip over their feet "’f = 't , oreiv“.ons m natural settings may be 

might not reveal it ^ such a problem' 

the only way to reach a definite answc 


iH^TyariSaMstsic^dig^^^^^ 

ie\;fki.rsCv^;riri2iTei:^^^^^ 

iimpk 'kktaid eomdmation jSTttesi abilities is charred m 

with boys somewhat superior 
Figure 14—13 
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Endurance . , , veeo up an activity for a 

Endurance or stamina ^ JT fs developed by muscles ^ 

cons,derable length of t.me the endurance 

‘as vcZnyZd^Ze '3 heart e,ecl.on aZ>'n>'"> “ 

qu.eZate and after moderate “tr^tneasured not only by no.mg 

work Thus stamina and its ® (,v,,y but by making a hrgc n 

how long a boy can Keep at a given activity 

of laboratory measnre^nts ^ g„u„rance have been 

f„Z"r3y of IU.no, s Sports-Frtness School 1 1 , PP 

Adtnctntent to the full program rs expected to ^ 

^ 2: -Zaz;i.~ 

mng, long cychns tops, canoe tnpx. 

at a faster pace 
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3 Rest intervals are planned also, with provision for a mid day rest and for 
a longer mght sleep than boys usually take 

4 Deep breathing is taught and emphasized 

5 Careful attention to motivation includes participation and demonstration 
by instructors, use of standards and records and inspirational stones of 
athletes 

6 Nutrition is planned and supervised and moderation required Emphasis is 
placed on the use of vegetables, fruits, lean meats and whole-gram cereals 
Skim milk is preferred to whole milk and real fruit juices to imitation 
Animal fats, chocolate, soda and fried foods are curtailed 

7 The best activities for developing circulatory respiratory endurance include 
steeplechase running, continuous muscular exercise for 30 minutes, interval 
training (cycles of fast and stow) in running, skating, swimmmg, cycling, 
rowing and taking tests in endurance runs 


Influence of Training on Physical Fiiness and Physique 

Youngsters who have had good physical education show up consistently 
supenor to those who have had poor programs or none [11, pp 142-145] 
The Cureton Test of Motor Fitness, shown m Figure 14-14, measures balance, 
flexibility, agihty, strength and endurance, thus sampling fitness more broadly 
than do the Kraus-Weber and Brace tests Table 14-5 gives the average im 
Cureton Test, while Table 14-6 shows 
the difference m scores between pupils who had had fitness training and those 
who had not Improvements after training have been shown m many different 
motor aciiviuw, mcludmg balancmg. flexibility tests, agility tests, strength, 
power end endurance tests and also such speefic perfo^anees as hopptPg. 
dipping rope skipping and chinning [11] 


TABLE 14-5 

Arcraec scores for Cureton Motor Fitness Test, by use. 
Score JV j^ange 


7 >ean 

8 >«rs 

9 years 

10 years 
H )eats 

12 years 

13 yean 

14 yean 

15 yean 


540 

536 

609 

703 

8A3 

9Jl 

1000 

1122 

1179 


10 

22 

36 

77 

82 

134 

107 

137 

29 

634 


3- 9 
2-12 
2-12 

2- 13 

3- 14 
1-16 
3-17 
2-17 
5-17 


.hr T K. Caroon l„p„v„s 



Figure 14-34. Test of 
motor fitness devised by 
T. K. Cureton. (Reprinted 
by permission from T. K, 
Cureton, "How to Keep 
Your Family Young,” Red- 
book, April 1955. Copy- 
right © 1955, McCall Cor- 
poration, New York.) 
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TABLE 14-<j 

Scores of trained and untrained pupils in motor fitness tests 


Percentage of Failures 


New Pupils 
(N = 51) 


1 Balance 1 72 5 

2 Balance 2 814 

3 Balance 3 55 0 

4 Flexibility 1 13 8 

5 Flexibility 2 25 5 

6 Flexibility 3 21 6 

7 Agility 1 53 0 

8 Agility 2 78 4 

9 Agility 3 100 0 

10 Strength 1 27 5 

11 Strength 2 25 5 

12 Strength 3 23 5 

13 Power 1 470 

14 Endurance I 450 

15 Endurance 2 33 3 

16 Endurance 3 58 g 

17 Endurance 4 70 6 

18 Endurances 569 


Experienced Pupils 

(N » 53) % Gam 


24 5 

48 0 

22 6 

59 8 

22 6 

32.4 

94 

44 

11 3 

132 

57 

159 

13 2 

39 8 

20 8 

57 6 

67 9 

311 

57 

218 

75 

180 

151 

84 

170 

300 

38 

41 2 

57 

27 6 

170 

41 8 

321 

38 5 

151 

418 


caf 7 K Cureton Improvms the Phys. 

29 4 Jor Reieareh In Child 

in Child D««topmmUn/’ ^ Copyright O 1964 The Society for Research 


bones change during the course of a good fitness 
suUed?n for boys wuh underdeveloped upper bodies re 

Bmh and shoulders [1] 

had foot dcf^rniT Wdl f ‘T'’'"'”'"' "''j 

posture ftincliomng feel, of course, are basic to good 

Relawn Belneen Motor Coord, nouon and Moturtty 
the s^ucncc"of"pubcsc?nco ' 

back and pectoral muscles ’l33 '’’““““e 

stmilarlj related to bod, ly growth rn,I„ „ ” n 

late maturing boys arc latfin srreneth^ maturing boys spurt early m strength, 
occurs abcuraycLTnd?hn,f 

the pcalc weight vclocitv The m-n height velocity and a year after 

sirls' spurt m strength ^Tberc is' °PP'’°’“mately the end of the 

msobcdm development of male streng'r' 

‘To turn that hath shall be gnen" holds true for the physical endowments 
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Physical Cro\\ th. Heaiw ana i^ooruinauu,, 

ot bo\s The slow matunne, childish looking boy is also weak and poor in 
compared will, .he fas. ^ , 

.hrow s.reng.h as well ns bulk in.o a compemion Esen “ ^ 

pu. forlh enough clTor. can improve his appearance and physical 
provided he has access to good physic il education 

SiimKcamcol Motor Coordmamn to Adokscem 

Athletic prowess is a social asset to boys, as sscll - ~ 
of physical mastery and adcciuncy Boys, s 

the strong, able, ntnscuhne looking male Wtalep^^^^^ 

Uon from motor adequacy, they iK ,„dced^bc mild approval for 

acclaim for athletic T^L but m most American high schools, 

winning the girls’ badminton touma , ^ ^ ^ pnvale 

such approval is mild indeed It mich ^ .ban in the public schools 

girls- school, where the athletic -j^^f^as cln^d.aa and English, 
In other cultures, even in such closely America, nod the adolescent 

'g*;?! m™v"ern:u"ch r mc^^^rfor athletic achievement than she does 

'’"rven in the area of male ^“"p“i™ch°TOe newer trend in 

on the doings of a "" ''P"*® ‘ S adolescents to learn coordina 

physical education is, however, to ,cereational, social and heallh 

tions which they will use ihroug therefore more valuable than 

purposes Swimming, teams ^ pj,„m has mcamng tor t^ 

basketball, football and track Wf™ “ ° [ breomes worth while to leam 

sr;i/rrrTS« .. ... - 

„„ ss-S““ 

AND PSYCHOLOGICAL DEV teniillar to buttcrlly, the 

Like the change from “s'J°uahy new body mto extstence 

change from child to ^ „ew body m many ways Upda.mg 

The person has to come to motions ot where he 

his body image, he ^y can do, how to control it, ^ 

rest ot the world begins, what his My „ ^ppMts to eve^ J 

looks beautiful or ugly, good ^ad to h ^ ,bat die adolescent 

else m the world A suong ,’h.ld.shhody 

himself as the same person 'vh“ „„cen. to most ado>«^ 

Physical appearance is a rnatl ^ teenager is IiKely to 

yoLger ones more than to older be sees APf 

a mirror and wish for ^be sadly notes „ used to his 

measure to "“‘.r M*::? Amenca In the process of sem”S use 
surements ot the ceigu'ns Uiem with those of his peem 

new face and physique, he compares 
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with currently popular movie stars, TV personalities and models Nobody 
wants to be too diflercnt from the peer group, an understandable attitude when 
identity is still shaky Dunng the flapper era, a full-bosomed girl often felt 
impelled to slouch, while m the age of the padded bra she could more easily 
hold herself proudly Beauty is defined variously in different ages So are 
masculine and feminine appearance But whatever the current definition of a 
beautiful girl, that s what a girl wants to be Likewise for a handsome, mascu- 
line man, with more emphasis on the masculine than on the handsome 
While some desired physical features can be achieved through art and 
science, such as blond hair and straight teeth, height and body build arc stub- 
bornly resistant to willful interference Since a common ideal for fcminmit) is 
a small, dainty body and for masculinity, a large, strong body, many girls 
would like to be smaller, while many boys wish they were larger flO] Because 
the timing of the pubescent growih spurt plays such an important part in 
determining a young adolescent’s size, n is evident that early maturers 


differ from late maturers in what influences their personality growth 
The relationship between physical maturity and personality development 
has been considered m several studies One approach [19] was to contrast 
the experiences, behavior and attitudes of early maturers with those of late 
maturers Physically accelerated boys at 17 years were found to receive 
general acceptance and to be treated as older, able people They were rated 
as above average m physical attractiveness, grooming, matier-of factness and 
relaxation Often successful as student leaders and athletes, they showed little 
striving for status The contrasting bo)rs, maturing late, were treated more as 
little boys than as men They were rated as significantly less attractive than 
the early maturers, but exceeded the first group m eagerness, miuauve and 
sociability Disadvantaged by small physical size, they apparently tried to 
compensate by striving for atienuon and status Further study of the person- 
alm« of early and late maturers 126] yielded a picture of the former as self- 
confident, independent and soaally capable while the latter often had negative 
oncep s o t emse ves, feelings of madequacy, rejection and dependency, and 

felt rebellious toward their parents 

quKtion of effects of the timing of raatunty on girls’ per- 
tevfnoi’ fT those of the study on 

than did latp m girL too had more favorable concepts 

he"rls must have b=« b.gser than 

n~cd for ecoa„,ur°® The late maturet, showed a greater 

siS with n"""' dependency and shghtly poorer relatton 

ad^h^ had ole T H t"’' Apparently Cg closer to 

wh„eSfe:rn,S-4~^ 

nx th?L'4TnTw\'’r““smno''der'"' 

presugc Sixth graders reccned hfah”’"' Physmal matunty on 

y received high prestige raUngs more frequently when 
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they were m the same developmental phase as their classmates That is, they 
had not reached menarche In the following three grades hon ever physical 
acceleration was an advantage in receiving prestige ratings -y™ 

explanation of the results of the study menuoned above, ^ 

acLlerated 17-ycar old girls had favorable self concepts Their peers 

held favorable concepts of such girls -triH vanous 

Relationships have been found between physical dtarac en t, s 
kinds of mental functions although usually no causal P 

two IS made clear For example, height and weight ^ 

gence f4. 30, 33] One aspect The aspect of cogmUve 

development m college men and h gh 5 I J 

style investigated was automatuauon the ^ „ -.j the men rated for 

repetitive tasks Vanous body dimensions Zy. and men 

amount of body hair The thickset, hairy, m -„,(,matization The strong 
tended to do better than their opposites m tes s bodies 

automatizers must ha\e had higher androgen e\e androgens stimulate 

were farther away from the extreme of mascu indication of 

the development of male -ause strong automatizing or 

whether the strong male physical charac anjjrogcn supply) is respon 

whether a more basic condition (such as a S 

sible for both the physical and mental chara physical dcselop 

These studies deni with only a few of the attitudes toward 

ment can and might affect and be affecle ^ j course, interact with 

himself and the world The devclopmen al people often hn>c 

other events and conditions For ^ gg 554 ) They also have 

a history of a long illness during chi pursue interests of t icir 

such background factors as educate "lo .j^oughls A child socially iso- 
own, leaving children free to think t opportuniues mentally an 

lated by physical illness, _per,incnt intellectually and 

emotionally free, would undcrslanda y F motor coordination 

lively Other examples can be th.le the awkward boy shrinks 

social success of a football player is ^ p operator 

from .he dance floor to find roh« as n ham raUm 


SUMMARY phjsical, ps) 

Adolescence, the period of ‘=’’“"®J®|,y°,raUbangcswh>.^h'^ 
chological and social Thesequen The umme ,, p,ris on 

(sexual matunty) takes ^,5 and between the pubc«^encc 

pubescence varies between mdivi speeds up du ^arlj 

the average, two years ahead of monlhs before pulKW ^ > 

the peak m height velocity than late hesccni growih 

maiurers have a shorter. fas^‘=*’er^^Symaturers The pubescent g 
tend to be late maiurers, rounded pcop 
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spurt and the developmental sequence of sexual characteristics arc triggered 
and controlled by hormones from the pituitary hypothalamus and gonads 
The timing of puberty and its antecedent changes seems to be largely genetic, 
although somewhat influenced by environmental factors 
Changes in proportions occur in a predictable sequence, since different 
parts of the body, including the viscera reach their peak velocities at vanous 
times dunng the pubescent growth spurt Vanous sex differences increase, such 
as that of lung capacity The primary and secondary sex characteristics develop 
m a sequence Definite stages have been outhned for both sexes Sexual feel 


mgs, especially those of boys are heightened at puberty 

Physical needs include large amounts of food and rest, since this period 
IS a time of rapid growth The meeting of such needs is often inadequate be 
cause of the adolescents insistence upon making his own decisions Ado- 
lescents are relatively free from illness although they suffer from many health 
problems such as acne, eye troubles and diseased teeth Accidents, especially 
motor vehicle accidents cause a large proportion of the deaths and injuries 
during this time of life Caloric needs are very large during adolescence 
Nutritional problems include dietary deficiencies and obesity 

American children and adolescents were, and probably still are inferior to 
European and Japanese in almost all tests of physical fitness An outstanding 
lack m American physical education is in the area of endurance training Good 
physical education has brought some youngsters up to the level of Euro 
pcans and has demonstrated methods of meeting the needs of Americans 
During the adolescent years, strength increases m all boys but tapers off 
m American girls A general test of motor development showed steady m 
creases m boys and little change in girls While boys are supenor m speed 
of large muscle movements such as runninc a sex difference is not clear m 
manual speed Athletic prowess is a great social asset to the boy and of minor 
importance to the girl 


Phvsical and psychological growth arc interrelated in many ways Physical 
phenom-'na interact with social intellectual and personality development 
Physical appearance and adequacy arc of "real concern to the adolescent 
since he is involved m building a sense of identity Early maturers differ from 
P^^onaliiy characteristics as rated by others and as reported 
Sf^oncepfs^' to have favorable 
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^5 CHAPTER 15 5^- 

Psychological grou.h .s^l^ust « processes 

arc1«rron"r=a orrhigher level, 

school age child as the school age . ^ automatic result of 

The new lesel of thmVing f<>™f tmn float sensorimotor to pre- 
accumulated years any more ^ ,,j„as result from the child s usuiB 

operational intelligence is environment His achievements de 

tvhat he has already to '"‘““‘''' ''‘f.he environment offers Some adoles 
pend upon his own resources an budding and using the structures o 

cents, therefore, go farther “ eliievc formal thought 
formal thought Some individuals never aelneve 

CHARACTBRISTfCS OF ADOLESCENT THINKING 

fnercurerf Mobile md FleMly eontrol in 

Each new stage in thinking brings gre .junkmc carries the greates 

mtellectual operations Tlic ° o”r,ned to his on n sensory perccplions 

mobility of all the stages The -f eeeehool child 

and motor acts of tho ■'""'“'“Y^reonons thus speeding up * '”f 
symbols to represent actions ““i ^ „ ,„d,viduvl objecls and e ent 

with the world, but he ts stdl „ u„<„„er, ''-''“"fi^nec 

motion He oan also dunk and ,.„„cver. m freedom 

reversible at this age The adolescent 

thought 
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Flexibility and control of mtellcclual operations increased betv.een ages 
12 and 14 in an expenment on concept fonnation [26] Each problem, con- 
sisting of a senes of slides, required an answer of a single attribute, such as 
black or cross It was possible to get the right ansv.er after the first four 
slides Each successive cycle of three slides gave enough information for solu- 
tion Results showed significant difiercnccs between the 12-year-olds and 
14-year-olds, but not between the 14-ycar-oIds and 16-ycar-olds The 12-ycar- 
olds gave answers not in accord with the immediately previous slide, showing 
that they were less efficient than the older subjects in dealing with information 
given directly The younger subjects were less able to remember their previous 
guesses m order to check them with current information They were less able 
to maintain their guesses when current information confirmed them and less 
able to change their guesses when current information did not confirm them 
The older subjects, both 14-year-olds and 16-ycar-olds, more readily held or 
changed their guesses in the light of all previous information 

Another aspect of mobility of thought m adolescence is that thinking can 
go on without using real objects or events In contrast, the school age child 
thinks about things even when he reasons The adolescent can range over the 
universe m time and space, entertaming concepts which cannot be tied to con- 
crete expenence, such as infinity 


Consideranon oj Whal Is Possible 

The adolescent is the person who commits himself to possibilities v-ho 
begins to build ‘systems* or ‘theories* m the largest sense of the term** [10» 
P 339] The child is concerned with Khai is, the adolescent with Mhat is plus 
yihat could be The relationship between the real and the possible is new m 
adolescent thinking, as compared with childish thinking In formal thinking, 
the individual uses a system to discover all possible combinations or relaUon 
Ships and to make sure that he has found them all He uses a system to estab- 
T tl predictions By 14 or 15, according to 

combmatonal sjstcm That is, 
F ^ time, keeping all other things equal, and detenmnes 

effect cf one factor This method, of course, is the essence of research 
ddSe'et ‘’’“S'* " [4] demonstrates the 

t^T t o-^;,-T®”. ' tnsystemauzed He 

oTfc o,h4 el " "uceesLely with each 

possib'ecomhnat.nnsoflJ’emLls"''’'''’ 
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STcwnh a dfow'er'r»h,cl. “'peril's .1 

one containing 1+3 the other containing - different reactions 

sevcnl drops of s m each of Ihe two ^ 'tw u nTflasks 1 2 

Then ,hc suhjcct ,s asked s.mpb •» ' 1^109) 

3 4andsashew,shes(lnhclderandP.aect 1958 pp lOS-109) 

The two behavor pro.oeols »h.ch foHo. dlnslrafe .he k.nds of eonerele forma, 
differences we have been discussing 

^ j 1 V 4. / think I did ever>//i/«e 

Ren (7 1 ) lr.es 4 X t tlien 2 ‘ f _ , *„ , Anon We give 

/ ,r,e,l ./.eni nH - Wha. else each bot.Ie separa.elj 

him the glasses agam he repeals X T „„,e [he tries 

What else could )ou have done -- nu jets (of 

1 X 4 X y then 2 X 3 X « * 4 a„d 3 X 4) —When vse suggest that 

bottles), for example 1X2 1 ^ -Ireadt containing 2 x 3 »hich results 

he add others ho P“'* ' >=8'" ' 'ke the color again - Do ! pM m 

in the appearance of the color ty ^ j x 4 X 

CIIA (13 0) you fiove to try with aU jJfAjXVK 7*^ 

,„f;'„Vlfron,’ 1 to 4 tetth yl f^jt" 

r/ie/ii [he tries 1 x2Xfi then 1 X^^AJ . 3x4 Xg with the two 
so/uliom’ I II in [1 X 4 X y 2 X 3 X y X eombma.ions SS'"“ ' 

preceding combinations ibis gives the six ' j_ Yes and what about 
Sv ffdoesn , wort /r onf, nortv • X ^ „„ n««mc P*P; 

2 and 47 - 2 onrf 4 don • meU nny ^ enneef o« the color [he doc 

j„„ could odd 4, n I >^dX s 10 «e ^ „,e mote in/lnr-e Ite 

thtsl liyiod 4 cancels u nil ^,^°'V °4 cJ on IXdnnd 2 

i^j;fT:;r:"r,e;;;':tb;;4,s^ 

SlicAmg to t/ie Premucs in Solvms « Jen, neither ndd.ng to .t nor 

Formal thought involves '“"”8 ™^„tormat.on For example 
substraeng from „, and icasonmg wtth w 

Blonde bair. urns gr«no^S.^Pa.r.c^ 

ndUuS“-o»8.Pa.r.cksDay 
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VSTien asked if the last statement is trae, the person employing formal thought 
would say The person not thinking formally would probabl) say, “Blonde 
hair does not turn green on St Patrick’s Da> I’sc never seen it happen,” or 
perhaps, Bertha’s wouldn’t turn green, an>'wa>, because it isn’t realij 
blonde ” Piaget [16] places the change to formal thinking at around 11 or 12 
Below 12, he sa>s, children rarelj solve this problem 

Edith IS fairer than Susan 
Edith IS darker than Lilv 
^Vho IS the darkest of the three’’ 

Until then ihe> gi\c such answers as, “Edith and Susan are fair, Edith and 
Lily are dark, therefore Lilj is darkest, Susan is fairest and Edith in between ” 
In her stud} of children’s thinking, Donaldson (21 found that between 12 
and 14, children increased sharply in being able and willing to accept the 
gi%en conditions and to reason within them, but even the sharp increase did 
not mean that a child always reasoned formall} She tells of Robin, when 
faced with this problem 


Five bo)$ Jack. Dick, James Bob and Tom go to five dillerent schools in the 
same town The schools are called North School South School, East School 
Wc$t School and Central School 
Jack does not go to Nonh, South or Centra! School 
Dick goes to West School 


Bob docs not go to North or Central School 
Tom has ncs er been mside Central School 
Wbat school does Jack go to** What school does 
WTjat S'^hool does James go to^ C ’ 

WTssi school does Tom go to'’ - 


Bob go to'’’l-C4 
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lion before concluding Hie erpenment prcumislj quoted in 
mcrc-ired fler,bil,l> bctucen 12 and 14 rears also shons increased ability 

™Onc' pamadar' fLct of the abstract attitude nlnch dislingmshcs the staK 
of concrete operations from formal operation is this the a ° ^ 

about Ins onn tl.inl.mg, the child oH and 

from egocentrism and tonard be truly scll<onscious, 

reflect upon one’s own miellcctuil acli > 
a complex difTerentiatecl being 

PmakncL’ol lormalorAlislmctTInnkmg Hnteseent nho is 

Kobody performs constantly ^ .r^ls^nd" 

capable of formal thoucht do.s n pply guarantee that he will 

Even though a person can th mk describing their 

do so Grandparents notoriously stray umsartanled 

grandchildren An overweight person thinking in adults 

conclusions about nhy lus diC d.d not sml. A stu j 
[251 demonstrated fl.gh.s ''™'“S“J„7y,"V'cragc person The subjects were 

capeeted to respect premises mote thc^nih B 

professors and other highly the eompatibili.y of the state- 

elusions from a set of statements „|„„g „hat they Iheught 

menls The answers revealed ”,0 stray from the premtse 

about the statements themselves Th ^ ,bi| this aspect of logical 

increased m men over 35 years of age, augges. g 

IhtnlvmB ts not stable after being by all adolescents For ea- 

Abstrae. thinking is not aeb.eved 3 ,' ,ve.ght and volume m 

ample, an investigation [3] all of the subjects had abstrae 

Ametican high school students shovved „s,„g , he clay 

concepts of volume Although the test was as a group test 

ball and sausage (as for eouserva.ion of mass and 

instead of as an tndivtdua ^"“bam of clay, eapla.mng ha. ^ 

™ev7u^rs."up£j— 

irage'’u- 12 ,‘ orfy '27 percent su«e^ed and ;;>;/J^Xn.ly mme “je 

school students, only 47 P=-"f„^aeus the > 6 - 7 ear-o>d 

boys) Ancxampleotanunsueee«Iuls ^ cont- 

tha. mass and vvctgh. '^-^rar^ot^The molecules may e more^^^^^^^ 

added but in regard <° ^ the other fthe sausage)^ . 8 

pressed ,n one object ('"' f „<,leeules and the same vvei.J 

(the sausage) has the sam 
volume is not the same 
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Two points of interest concern this study First, an abstract concept, as 
shown by conservation, is not an all-or none achievement but is easier or 
harder to achieve according to the wa> it is presented Second, it is note- 
worthy that only about half of the high school students achieved a highly 
abstract concept of volume Speculating on why this was so, the author used 
Piaget’s ideas on roles as a way of explaining it Interest in and effort toward 
developing abstract concepts probably depends upon how much the adolescent 
feels he needs these ways of thinkmg The role he hopes to play as an adult, 
therefore, affects the mental structure he builds The college-bound youngster, 
especially if headed for science and mathematics, will probably seel and find 
more abstract concepts than the one who plans to tend store or Keep house 


Limitations of A dolescent Thinking 

Each age and stage has its own way of bemg constricted m thinking While 
the adolescent is freer intellectually than the child, he still has his limits He 
tends to have grand ideas about how society should be improved, which he 
fuses vaguely with his own plans for the future He does not distinguish be- 
tween his own point of view as a person organizing his future, and the point 
of view of the social group to which he belongs {19, pp 343-345] 

The mobdiiy of thought achieved m the formal period is what empowers 
the adolescent to think of many possibilities for his own future and for trans- 
foimmg society Instead of bemg tied to the concrete aspects of reality, to 
y\hat IS. hi can soar out into the realm of the possible Thus an adolescent is 
^le to fuse (Of Mnfuse) two viewpoints because a new level of thinking has 
^en achieved The confusion disappears gradually as the young person as 

m a real job men he meets the 
,1 society which he has considered reforming, he 

"I’at he wishes could 

happen and what society wants 

"”"'‘">8 « endunng m Western culture 
■" their dreams of 

tm toh the ndo ^ "’“t th.s type of thoueht has value 

deselopmeutaudforso^SiZ^oi" 

Self-co^nttion 

anT?enSs°rh,e? “"""S “'"“'“Pence facl.tates a self- 
thought aliens the anoWenuo stend off a 'd “nd flexibility of 

can consider himself as -i Tyti^c.,. i himself as a person He 

an micllectual bcina or as a r«rs^n “ person among persons, as 

—son. friend swcMh-an si^em roles he plays 

rebuon " He sees himself as a person m- 
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The discovery of oneself as a person to be thought about objKt,vel> rnay 
come rmher^lenly A psych, ntnsfs study f ^assar shoued^a 

crisis of sclf-discovcry to be common between the yc^^s ° . 

onud^ep^InrlZoftcn Closely related to "S 

former had to do tv.Ih cmmcipation front ^ S = ^ 

adult roles, the htler wnh revelntions about ^ her 

feelings about parents. d with'^ which she could see 

self-discovery to the appearance of herself in this way and 

herself Another could “Ve :!:rfn ThJgirls 

then becoming able to do so when progress in soKing 

showed an urgency to grow psychologically and made rapid pr g 

their problems adolescent to see himself as con 

Self-cognition makes it possible h^ He 

tinuous with the child he once »a , becoming He can look at him 

can sec his continuity with the adult that h him Integrating 

Ins social group 

LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 

Used tor both communication and landing elaboration of 

grosvtb of socabulnry, facility 
concepts and adoption of the sym 

Increase m Vacabular) exceeds the number used rn spcecb 

The number of words underst^d far e«eeds^^ 

When children were pven a rccog ^ ^“"^'.^Sin’pieure 

of words understood in grade one was is, 136,500 Figure 

48,000, and in gr.adc 12, 80 300. vnl through 1 1 

15-1 shows results of this . ^„d 1„ a study which '^^"*,'55000 

steady rise in number of words uudenaoo « ,56 00 

versity students, their recogniuon 

Amenean children [24] Bet* ’ The increase from ^ 

crease his vocabulary ^ cduU vocabulary 

averages about lO.OUU w 
20,000 words 



number of words in thous\nds 
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SCHOOL GRADE 

“'Wi'raood vocabulary and estimatea of active 
SKc or SnlTp r (Adapted from M K Sm.th •Measurement of the 
Sdiool' A ® ^ "ntroush the Elementary Grades and High 

JomnalPmsr Inc MonojroM 24. 3U-345 CopT^ight © 1941, The 


Relation of Language to Thinking 

bc^mamoulmcTand P“' ">'<> symbolic forrrr, tn which ,t can 

Imcc He eSth r.h™ dealing with his expen- 

back on his cxpcriences^LmStV an?“®'’ language to check 

capable of taking methods of thmkine While most people arc 

methods to their fellow men For ^ ^ culture, few contnbute new 

undcrs,andmgand tlXrc„.rrbrfTf;,,r"" “‘’““bl 

of organizing data ’ invent a comparable method 

includes three funaiOTr«"cma“fJ'wh'',n^^''^'' pp'""” 

to Vjgotsky, the Russian authontv'^n tho b thought, according 

IS usuallj mterworen with thourfit althS External speech 

Inner speech, dented from hoib* “'though it can occur without thought 

silent reciting but rarely "imt T cl„' h";'’ "’““S'’'- can be simpl> 

y just that It can be largely thinLmg m pure mean- 
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,ngs. but .s not just that ‘ It ts _a dynanuc. shtfune unstable thmg, nutlenng 

between word and thought " [23, p I49i lUnupht can- 

Thoucht Itself does not have to be put into words Sometimes a ™ 

tion and context 

CREATIVITY , . 

1 0 .f.r« between uord and thought, so docs thought 
Just as xnner speech flutters ' c fantasy or imaginative 

Itself shift and flutter between a, proeesses, the adolescent 

thinUng Having greater c""*™ ° purposeful thmling and fantasy 

can move more rapidly and easily dramaiic role, the adolescent 

Unhfce the preschool child who J nnseH m » „ 

can imagine himself into a role an [o,ms While creativity 

Adolescence sees a resurgency o ^ concerned with 

IS the breath of life to '^c ^.Uers of fact, with learning what 

industry, duly and recognizing that all creauve activities 

reality is and how to cope with it -|,jy integration, we are here par- 

bring ntisfact, on, pmduchon 

ticularly concerned with creative 

Crcfflii c Thinking unusual ideas, products and 

Creative thinking produces new o p ^ person has pr^ 

solutions One way of judging done One might, f" 

duced and to compare it "'■* w^ ^ „re architects by j 

-as did one investigator '*^1-'®" “^s of areh.teeture, editom of ^ 
nominations and judgments ft™ P" „ To measure creative hinlon 
tectural journals and architects 'hnmscl j,„cc pracncally none o 

eluldren and adolescents rated „ the work world Consequnndy, 

them have produced ideas that can »,},od of measuring creativity 

SX.su have turned to tests as a standardized mlelligcnee 

Xv yX cognitive functioning was could do Some ve^ 

X^a:;5 tb;refu..s.akenasameasura of whm^ 

creauve people did not measure pcoduee anything 

some people who "’'““"‘‘/'JjXl.tra both IQ and "“cr .he 

remarkable From a senes o ™^c= [201 concludes, , 

sured m large numbers ol about 67 percent of the upp 

measure of mtelligenee used, we «o 
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20 percent on creativity if wc were to rely upon the IQ metric alone for 
selecting the top 20 percent as a gifted group for an> purpose " 

Flexibility of thinking is generally thought to have a great deal to do with 
creativity It is logical that new productions would come from an individual 
who can easily tap a vanety of experience and then combine it m many 
fresh and different ways shifting easily from one class to another Guilford 
has suggested that uncreativc people, who think rigidly and routinely, suffer 
from ‘ hardening of the categories [O] Guilford distinguishes divergent think- 
ing from convergent thinking The first produces new answers, selecting them 
from an indefinite number of answers which might fit, the second finds the 
one right answer Although much of creative thinking is divergent, some 
convergent thinking is necessary, loo Sometimes in the course of producing 
an original solution, one has to ask and answer a question which has only one 
right answer Factors m divergent verbal thinking include fluency, flexibility 
and elaboration Fluency includes easy recall of information, words that fit 
certain classes words or phrases that make certain relationships (such as 
opposites) and producing connected discourse in phrases or sentences O^e 
type of flexibility, called adaptive flexibility, involves turning old inlcrpreta- 
Uons into new ones, such as thinking up a number of clever titles For example, 
a clever Jille for ‘The Fox and the Grapes” was The Fox Griped About the 
Elaboration means building up or rounding out what is given 
The flexibility, fluency and elaboration factors just mentioned had to do 
with verbal informauon Other parallel factors, according to Guilford, pertain 
to visua and syrabobc information Some people are creative verbally, others 
artistically and still others mathematically 

associated unh originality is independence of judg- 
ment (23] CoUege students were tested for readiness to yield to group pressure 
mabandonutg evidence from their own senses Those who yielded most easily 
latter ^ judgments The 

latter scored significantly higher on tests of onginality 

Testing Creativity 

wS rlTuhs^from I"? creatmty 

the rLu ts of ‘ ^ "'uru vague, however, than 

sWe o •=« [>91 It ts difficult. If not impos 

pteh'.inaiy'; “ 

characlenstic w°L''sho™'to”£'asr '"r? 

•nte answers of the i-O^ment 

’ waste on™“r"’ to be a total 

The best theory is the one that has the best practical applications (False) 
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3 Some of my fnends thml. Ihn my ideas are impracl.cal, ,f not a bit add 

4 The unfinislicd and the imperfect often hare gtenter appeal for me than 

the completed and the polished (True) ^ 

5 I must admit that I aould find it hard to ' ulsive no Liter 

nhose manners or appearance made him someahat repulsive, 

. r“zr.,“S',:; ... ™ - .... ...... 

, e- ■. 

ouchl 10 gel o\er them and sctilc down ( ^False^ 

8 Sc! balance IS the essence of all good composition (False) 

These questions and the ansaers to them give 
istics of the students aho acre f,-"” "Xl,LLrsngators are seckmg 

gne further insight into ” ' “/L selected from those used m a project 

when they study crcatisity The c t« throughout the age 

at the University of Minnesota where tests were pp 
range from kindergarten through college 12UJ 

, A-oinerfinf mrAs rcLLra'^ihe' sub^^^ 

squares, creative design For Ih p colored paper m the 

given a blank piece of paper P. jj| ,otd lo glue the shape 
shape of a triangle or a curved jelly ^n^^He ^ 

“r^riLy^vj^f ihink - r 

TcoreSLr'crigSiy. elaborahon, sensitivi.y, communicaUo^ 
and activity , , Ask-and Guess test, 

2 Verbal larks asms f^, poc the product improvement test, 

improvement tasks, unusual uses >«' dog and toy mortey 

the child IS given a toy (a ™ .n’terestme and unusual vvays 

LnLTLoS(nLmTe!ofapproachesused),or,guiahty 

rLpons^occurred) r'f™;;;; rijnusual uses, impossibilmes, con«- 

■ “z;: Z- 

srsr.”--.a “ 

aniJ Ihought provokinc 
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Age Level Differences 

Using the Ask-and-Gucss test, Torrance (20] allows development from first 
grade to adult (See Figure 15-2 ) In this test, tlic subject must look at a 
picture and ask questions about it which cannot be answered by looking at it 
(The pictures were mostly from Mother Goose and included Ding Dong Be// 
and Little Boy Blue ) Then the subject is asked to make guesses about the 
causes and results of the behavior portrayed From the Ask-and-Gucss test 
and others which he used on 70 lo 200 children at each educational level, he 
found a general pattern of development Creatne thinking increased steadily 
from the first through the third grade With one cxeeption, there was a sharp 
decrease between third and fourth grades, and then an upswing toward adult- 
hood Other studies likewise show that a slump in imaginative activity has 
frequently been found during the middle school years In terms of Eriksons 



I Jgure IS-2 I SCHOOL GRADE 

part of tile 'hmkmg as measured by tbe 

Factors Aliccting Creatuc ThinV,™ from E P Torrance, 

1‘almer Quarterly 2 171-180 pmfv An Interim Report” Merrill 

»^.171 »80 Copyright ©1961, The Merrill Palmer Insmme) 
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Iheon of pcrsomlitj development it seems very understandable that die thdd 
shou?d decm^e Ins creative thmVmg vvhile he strives to master the rules, facts 
and basic techniques of his culture 

Role and Creatntty 
Nobody needs research s.iidms to 

m science and the arts have been im niore espcnences 

Chapter 1 1, evidence was quoted to J^or is 

that promote independent, emphasis on conforming to sex 

probably related to this kind “f "”"^"'5 creates^cnous problems of adjnst- 
rolc depresses creativity in both se • „quites both sensitivity and 

ment [21, pp 111-11'*! 3 „i| independence masculine, according 

independence Sensitivity is fcminme and i p ,i^e,y seem 

to cultural definitions of ses ro'c There o . ercative children, 

play with things like that 

A Comparison ol High IQ amt High using a group of subjects 

Gctzcls and Jackson (5, 6, 7J CTcativity scores and a group with high 
with very high IQ’s but not-so high „nn, the total population 

creativity and not so high IQs Jie the top 20 percent m IQ but 

of one high school of 449 The ugh 1° ^ Their average IQ was 10 
below the top 20 percent on the ^ nn the creativity test but below 

The High Creativcs were the top 2 pe „35 a differ 

top 20 percent in IQ Their '°ro oups A remarkable finding was 

of 23 IQ points in the overages of * ^ ,i„„, achievement tests, 

that the two groups, as measured by slanuaru m^an IQ o 

equally superior to the '"|,*aps their equally '"f'"‘’”d''h'gh IQ 

both groups combined vvas P J averyone had a suincicnlly g 
was not so remarkable after all Probably e y plunad on him 

themes, unexpected endings. ^ autonomous 

themselves, the Creanves W^„p„ant or realistic Tab, 5 

standards, while the H gl tu s ,iii „5 vh.cIM icy 

bow the Creanves took Me along vvilli wW 

teaehers liked The High Q ' al In both uogninvc and sc»a 

would bring success and , cacto W^ piadaced 

terns, the two groups were cv. 
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TABLE 15-1 


Correlations showing differences m conformit> between High IQ’s and High Creatives 


Cemponents of Correlation 

IQ 

Subject 

Creattce 

Personal traits believed predictive of success and personal trails 
believed favored by teachers 

62 

59 

Personal traits preferred for oneself and persona! traits believed 
predictive of adult success 

81 

10 

Personal traits preferred for oneself and personal traits believed 
favored by teachen 

67 

- 2o 


Soi-rce Reprinted by permission from J W GeU'Is ard P W Jackson, OvCupational Choice 
and Cosmtivc Fun'-tioning Career Aspirations of Highly Intejligcni and Highly Creatise Ado- 
lescents Jourral oj‘ Abnorrra! and Social Psiehohg} 61 ! Table 2 p 122 Copjnght © I960, 
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taking the risk of joining elements ordinarily considered independent and 
even inappropriate The High IQ’s focused on the usual, the standardized, the 
accepted and the socially acceptable answers 
Perhaps the most outstanding cognitive difference between the two groups 
v>os m their use of humor and their evaluation of it All the students were 
asked to rank eight qualities m which they would like to be outstanding and 
of what they thought teachers preferred in 
ronlTi ''“O'*’ while the High IQ’s 

liked th °'’'u ’ f'”' "■’’“f ‘hay Ihought teachers 

! "■= swiftness, freedom and flex.bd.ty 

eomrasnne rarm ” deselopment The 

Gctzels and Jackso’ rsi* n’ following caamples of stones from 

in a rcchm'n Jraat™*''' usually seen as a man sitting in an airplane 

The lliyh ]Q subject 

h.pp> f >nP He IS 

lo see them again He can picture It and how glad he will he 

at the airport and Mrs Smith 1 i from now, his plane landing 

hon-c “"f 'h'w three children all .here welcoming him 



grade DATE 

JoH? ® flppropnafe jo {he titJe 
like ^ SthooJ YsnJ ” You may draw any picture >'ou 

like — fthatfvfr you mav imagme for thi^ theme ^ 



Figure J5-3. Drawing by a High-IQ student. B: Tbe ° 

High Creative student. (Redrawn by permission from J. w. Getre/s . • • 

Jackson, Creafi\iiy and InleUtgcnce. Ne»v Yc»rk: John Wiley & So . 

Copyright © 1962. John Wiley & Sons, Jnc.J 
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A personality difference between the two groups was m their need and 
desire for closeness to other people The High Creatives tended to be inde- 
pendent and solitary, finding resources within themselves The High IQ’s 
sought and found more interaction with parents and friends and did less on 
their own In this charactensUc the Hi^ Creatives resemble the scientists, 
whose development is descnbed m Chapter 17 This finding is not surpnsing 
since outstanding scientists are highly creative 


The Tairilies of Creatne Indniduals 

The similariUes in family backgrounds of Getzels’ and Jackson’s High 
Creatives and MacKinnon s fl 2] creative architects are striking Their mothers, 
in comparison with the mothers of the respective contrasting groups, were 
more highly trained and more likely to have careers outside the home Their 
homes were less child<entcred, the children were granted autonomy earlier, 
trusted to do the nght thing without a great deal of supervision Both sets of 
homes differed from their neighbors’ as to conventional standards of cultural, 
artistic and intellectual matters Thus the children felt a certain sense of alone- 
ncss because of estrangement from the people near them MacKinnon’s 
architects also reported moving frequently, an experience which would add to 
the fvclmg of being apart Tabic 15-2 summarizes some differences between 
the families of highly creative people and people who measured high in IQ 

A Description of Crcaine Artists 


A summary ol the characttnsics of creatise arusts, and also perhaps of 

I oh'!!""’ Un.vers.iy of California [1] 

Careful obseners svho salue accurate observauon creatne people often see 
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what other people do oot observe, m addifon to what people 

They often call attenhon v.v.dly to unnouced phenomena usme to powers 

of accurate observahon not only for then own 

benefit of manland W.th thetrgreater mental capacity to PeoP = »» 
many tdeas at once, compare more ideas and hence 

ordiLy person Often extremely vigorous both to'’ll> a P > ^ 

lead complex hves, m touch w.th a ^ can 

the unconscious life hberally, with broa an impulses and then 

easily regress to primitive fantasies, naive I . more 

return to ratiooahty and self-criticism conslructnc, crazier 

primitive and more cultured, more des.mctnc and more cons.ruclne, 

and saner, than the average person ’ 

AppUcaUonolKnoMseabaulCrmu^y purposefully promote 

Both parents and teachers ” baclgrmnd and relationships has 
creativity in children ’^tofch o J Tj,clil.eh- 

shown that the parents "^,„,„usea when parents arc actnc m 

hood of producing a guX the child while recognizing 

intellectual, cultural matters, when parents ^ 

him as an active, able, trustworth) P' ’ ,5 baldly a bliiepiint for 

conventional and different ® „ 5 Up|, global conditions at wall 

parental procedure, since nobody ca .Mahers on nurtunng creahuty m 
Many authorities have how peat a factor is the teacher's 

their students There is a ‘ 1 ''”“°" “ “ j^ber^be in order to perceive and 
own personality How “ 'dieales that highly crcalnc leachcK 

promote creativity in less creative Icachcrs [ 

Stimulate more “r'E'n^Wy ■n.'l'f" 'l“*t,lhX ir pupils than are pu«n>s ''dl' 
Suice teachers are less 8'°‘> L.oracuons more obiecUvcly and 

offspring the former can of parents , „ i/v 

henL use “methods” more ' w.d. whst ts kaowm ato 

Consider the findings on totmty 'og«" f„,,y nev.b > 

Icscencc Intellectually, J related to firmness m sucking 

than are children Although support of their peers m order 

more ordinary peers and udulls “lo >omc dd b^n« 

pendcnlly If unusua proiunung 

dependent adolescents ,vorVing on vanous J dinbed n 

Psychologists and c|lu“W^ has already been d.scn 

creativity The method of inquiry 
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Chapter 12, where curiosity of elementary school children was considered 
Courses in creative problem solving have been developed by several people 
in vanous insUtutions An example is the course taught by Fames [14] at the 
University of Buffalo Here students are helped to overcome various kinds of 
blocks to thinking, such as overemphasis on competition and fear of failure 
They learn to defer judgment (not to criticize) while they are producing ideas 
, — ^to wait until later, when the ideas are formed (This method of thinking is 
also called brainstorming ) Different ways of finding and solving problems are 
taught Social settings are relaxing and confidence-promoting Students who 
had taken such a course produced significantly better ideas and more ideas 
than other students [15] In general, results from vanous kinds of creativity 
training have been encouraging When teachers appreciate the creative process 
and when they direct students’ interest toward being original and clever, their 
students tend to produce more ideas and unusual work [8] 

Creative methods of teaching, such as the discovery method, will not have 
the same success with all students Age, intelligence level, creativity level and 
personality charactenstics will all interact with the methods used For example, 
the discovery method is much more attractive to children over 12 years of age 
than to those under seven, since the 12 year old is much more capable of 
appreciaung the nature and limits of the problems to be solved [11] More 
intelligent youngsters gel along better with the discovery method than do less 
intelligent ones Reflective people do better than those who answer quickly 
and impulsively High motivation also facilitates use of discovery [22] 


SUMVIARY 

A reorganization of thought processes results in a new level of intellectual 
activity, fomal thought, which is logical and abstract Thinking becomes more 
mobile and ficxiblc, less egocentric Contrasted with the child m the stage of 
concrete operations the adolescent can consider and make use of a greater 
amount of information, delaying his conclusions and responses while 
nr The adolescent can think without using concrete objects 

of chiHh^ 1 'if ' ‘>'“'''"’8 fS the essence of the intellectual operations 

sLrchK^ hi T' ““ "'““SM, by which he 

s arches for Pussible combinalions and relauonship and by which he detcr- 

me m-Im acKDlme m relationships Formal reason- 

sol me the nX® ^ ST'-an and keeping to those conditions while 
ch "cl 'ro T, “ "'S'' '■'Sree of control Anodier 

ataufon 's o^ ih T®' development is the ability to think 

person "hah results in a highly complex 

ma‘v"thteve ahslme'i" f '“rmally An individual 
depends upon the v “"d not in another Logical thinking 

SdsS 1 ® '"a for developing It. upon the 

cemands made upon him and upon the roles he wishes to play in life 
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Concerned about Iiort soccly could and should 
,s hkely to maU grand plans for hts ot»n role >" 
more realistic as he becomes an adult, especially as h * 

Thus he comes to dilTerenlnte more accurate y bettseen ^ ^ , 

IS, bemecn his oun needs and those of Ins J „ 

himself as a person Thus he can reflect upon his own th,nl.in„ 

— not o^ ~ m — 

."‘>.vn<nals thmhmg according to 

reality as interpreted by his fellow men adolescent can control his 

Due to his increased intellectual “mP creative 

thinking m order to consider solutions Although conventional 

thinking results in new ideas, Pt<>d“^ “ ,„,s for creativity have 

intelligence tests do not measure g verbal fluency, flexibility of 

been devised Such tests of judgment Men have created 

thought, elaboration of ideas and in p experiences 

more in art and science than have 7 “ "cf^ nve behavior is probably 
m independent, analytic '^,y ,o curtail creativity m both 

related Restrictive sex role "S ^ ore compared with those 

sexes When adolescents scoring "Sb ,0 be more socially 

scoring high on creativity tests, independent m their lb'"’-'”' 

interactive and the latter more -roups are distinguishable, espcci J 

Background differences between ® ^^ondence m the highly creative 
dillercnccs promoting ^ lifng to promote creative behavio 

people Psychologists and educators a p„blem solv mg 

by approving ■ndependen, -bmb nS^y^^^ children to seek and 

and by setting up courses m ay 
answers for themselves 
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Parenl-ch.ld rclal.onsh.ps .deal AmeLan s.lua- 

dependence to afTcctionate equahty play 

Uon 11.0 change .n^olves 
new roles and feel new feelings as the chiia 

identity 


CULTURAL PERSPECTIVE 

Man, oh..e« H- " ^rcrXe ol 

trouble with each other than do 

the condthons bat.e 10 this ''‘“f '"'lv,dual hat a nght to l.f=, 1.^' V 

1 AMERICAN IDEALS ,,2„p, 10 estaW.sh a d.st.nct .cienUly 

and the pursuit of happiness the allemp , ,he nght to be 

geng to L pretty vigorous f/Ae^eJ^spIurt.^. '"“S 

himself, but he has a hentage of g 8 ,he,r ?»'">* • 

.nvento^-joung people, full of fte,r parents d.d These .deal 

them, but out on the.r o'™. '"’P™";"?.” parents and adolescents unsure 
result m eouttnual social changes, making 

the.r roles m regard to each nther ah.Idren "O'- “= 

2 The nuclear family F ’..tirtn family >s norm, eve 

typrcalAmeneanfanuly Th= two generatm r.v.ng with ttam. 

in actual practice many fanii les arc expected to ,_^h,ld 

and many also are minus a A rupture P ^ 

" ? • ?""s™rcu,tura, . noth ty^^s see 

,n a single ds.ell.ns Younger mamsses 
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generations as connected intimately, expect no break between children and 
parents As parents grow old, children take more and more responsibility for 
them instead of pushing off on their own Children are not encouraged to 
develop distinct identities as individuals, but to feel a family identity An 
adolescent does not have to work so hard to achieve a sense of identity because 
It IS already partly built for him Therefore, he stays with his family psycho 
logically as well as physically Even if he goes away for a while to be educated, 
as many Indian youths do, he still belongs deeply to his whole family and 
returns to them when he can This is not to say that Indian adolescents live in 
complete harmony with their parents but only that they conflict less than do 
Americans 

Americans usually believe that you have only one life to live It’s not so 
with over half of the world s people A belief in reincarnation usually exists m 
cultures which have joint family, stem family or any kind of extended famil> 
An individuals sense of identity is thus part of an identity which extends into 
the infinite past and future His religion most likely involves ancestor worship, 
or at least a duty toward ancestors, with the assurance that his decendants will 
be obligated to him m the same way Thus a person is not alone, to find 
himself He belongs, in time and space He therefore feels no necessity to 
cut himself off from his parents or from the other people who are part of his 
identity 


3 A FAST-CHANGING SOCIETY ‘ Everyone over twenty is an immigrant 
in the nuclear age,’ said Mead [19) The rapid pace of science and technology 
tears an ever widening gap between generations From the time when tech 
rmlogy produced the automobile, America has seen continuing changes m 
behavior patterns and values, especially regarding sex Societ> is becoming 
less work oriented more Icisurc-oncnted Although less socialistic than many 
countries the United States continues to legislate for social welfare, while 
rugged individualism is favored less than ii used to be Bureaucratic businesses 

-"aependent operations 

that thee are p" hopelessly old fashioned Parents know 

m s tSon "Sht and what standards to 

by nartrts then 1 'a' 

ln;:day 

tcad opened'^a chdd 5 cj™'trihrcrf l=otn>"e *“ 

diflcrcd wnd-h from ii ° c^stcncc of standards and authoriUes which 

which c.plmts childish >h= advertising oclopas 

which reduces man to ihe Im. and the entertainment industry, 

valu-s and s.andstds Mcl hrmThr'’" parents’ 

with adolesccus is pcncralcd Piss ^ by mass media, condict 

tiers imo contact wnh dilTcLflo,UsTt“';'“"°" 5°“"*^' 

* worlds of discourse Middle class Oirisiian 
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parents scent sniall-tottn and narrott nnnded to Jane J;™® 

a dark-slnnned frtend home for vacat.on, to Ken »ho 

Jentsh jirl, and to Walter, tthen he reporrs an esett.ng t.me working for 

libcrucs. 

CONFLICT 

DiOcreni tiMrprelaliom of Parml-Adolesceol Conflict 

The psychoanalytic point of stew IS that conllicl^is a n^rce^^^^ 
mg up If an adolescent docs not battle his parents 

another , , Uf^have for a considerable 

“t take It that It IS normal for “ manner, to fight his im- 

Icngth of time m an inconsistent •>" a„d to be oserrun by 

pulses and accept them, to tsar ,l,^„ j„d m be 

them, to love his parents and to hate in ,„s mother before 

dependent on them, to be deeply “ . jvnh her, to tlime on 

others and, uncspcclcdlj, to desire searching unceasingly for his 

imitation of and identification svith othn« than he will 

own identity, to be more ° ‘l^'mercd, egotistic, calculating" [HI 

eser be again, but also the opposite sc nt 

These are the words of flj”,,, ,o cope with than an adolescent son or 
tions in life svhicli arc more <!'«<=“" '® ‘vj^^sdves" Levy and Munroe [17] 
daughter during the attempt m hbera b v 

also extend sympathy “I wish ‘ ^^,,dren into the adult world They 
during this second birth, this '>“'■«'> order to grow up Not only 

hold that an adolescent has to fight b P , ^,,, 1 , ,vltom " 

docs he reject his parents, but also te bab^ „der to suive 

mately associated VVhile '!"“ „de„t being, he suit wants the love, 

toward Identity as a ”"^J„t'rve him Thus parents “S' ^ "O 

parents simply liavc to 'vai p g^juHhood’ . , neither 

essential nor inevitaoie . . -pd when they are evidence 

reasonable limits on ^ ,,4 21 ) Research gives ,0 

and active with their ih.Ms™ „hen college studen s « “U 

ct;rcd -H » ;Zon.l and family char- 

rhesc students had more positive 
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acicnsucs They %vere more hkel> lo be \irgms to have received sex informa- 
tion from parents and from it to have developed health) attitudes toward sex 
in marriage giving family training as their reason for refraining from pre 
marital sex relations They tended to evaluate themselves more highly on 
personal attractiveness, to be satisfied with their sex, to have little trouble 
making fnends with the opposite sex and to have confidence in their chances 
for successful marriage 

Problems with parents are important, but not the most important problems, 
from the adolescent’s standpoint School problems were of much greater con 
cern than parent problems, to 4,000 adolescents who were asked to report 
the biggest personal problem that was causing difficulty fl] Personal prob- 
lems (usually relationships with peers) were equally troublesome with parent 
problems, and for boys, financial concerns al«o ranked equal with parental 
and personal Other difficulties plagued the subjects of this inquiry, also 
Family problems made up only 10 per cent of the most pressing difficulties 
reported by boys and 22 percent of those of girls Family problems tended 
to decrease with age, while school problems did not but even increased 
somewhat for boys Boys’ financial problems also increased These facts put 
adolescent-parent conflicts into perspective as real aspects of adolescent life, 
but not dominant (See Figure 16-1 ) 


Parents Feelings about Adolescents 

The parents feelings and personal development also have some bearing 
on the production of conflict Even though children arc a burden and annoy- 
Mcc, they also give joy and satisfacuon Most adults who reach the stage of 
developing a sense of generativity arc launched into it and propelled along m 
It by their children It is hard to switch from the kind of nurturing role 
required by offspring into other forms of generativity such as being on the 
board of education or collecting money for cnppled children ^Vhlle a few 
parents have nurtured and created in situairtns other than their child raising 

Iw' h u’' >' "O' "H. fed ambivalent about seeing 

their children become adults This is what thej have been woihmg toward 
For rnany years they tried to prepare their children for independence Sue 
nnisherurj; "■= J"” P^'onthood Viewing the almost- 

Dcrfcct ’* a parent that the job is not 

Tlmk m?re ,1 ° 1 J' "==‘'“"•■0" « '"otold First it seems as though 
no n where f,?, '”P'°'= >>"= «>" O' *= 

to male delnmerrc" TT’" P^'on' 'he" 

Older to establish his ,d”nut 

wS Il Lo Moicoil “"“'ved problems which 

LollLf wh 'n Fredn "T '°™w over missing 

Contcmnlatin" Glad ^ on college entrance examinations 

t-ontemplating Gladys generous proportions, Mis Kaufman plumbs Ihe de 
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of Age and Sex,” Journal of 

The Journal Press, Inc.) . ..vjrh accom* 

spair she felt over licr own bull. o,toj 

panied youthful sex behavior leaves Pra«'« l> 

Helen’s appearance in a new >”*"8 seem to their children o be 

to the imasination. In all tiyins 

overreacting. To •1'™“''“;"’!^,^^ serious than f„ eV 

from dangers they Inow to be is wanting the chdJ (o^ 

The real essence of the sense rfscn-«j^ N” 

turn or project) to grow in „ ,hc right I®"”’ with 

parent have to let him go ^ „ best, and ° <,t ,1, saner 

has the problem of knowing ^ Sometimes only . .^,^5 fpr ihc 

reality while aiming j insistence upon . patents per- 

will move a parent “JS, upon making his o»m. Uro 1^ 

adolescent whose growth ricF"* ^ , nr orlv when n ps>chi.«n 
mitted him to drop out of cotleg 
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them that he was in danger of an emolioml breaVdow-n Janet’s parents 
stopped criticizing her boyfriend when they realized that, if she maaicd him, 
the breach they were creating would probably be permanent 

It IS also possible for parents to ^ too laissez-faire with adolescents A 
hands off policy can give too little guidance and support to the youngster who 
needs and wants to stand on his own and yet at the same time needs and 
wants the security of being held to standards of behavior in which his parents 
truly bclicNc Parents who have read about adolescents' need for independence 
may grant more freedom than their children can profitably use Some parents 
are so uncertain about their own beliefs and standards that they cannot be 
firm m setting limits for adolescents And some parents don’t care enough 
They may give up the struggle from fatigue, pressures from other areas of 
life or a feeling of hopelessness, as did one divorced mother who moved 
away, leaving two teen age girls at home with plenty of money, one to go to 
high school, the other to college Perhaps the most sophisticated parents of all, 
appreciating the need for a delicate balance between freedom and control, 
will agonize over achieving that balance 
Quite aside from the annoyance of adolescent ambivalence, negative par- 
ental feelings are engendered from the financial burden which adolescents 
place upon parents Probably this feeling is confined to middle class parents 
In lower socioeconomic levels, adolescents arc expected to earn money as soon 
as they can and even to contribute to family support While middle-class chil- 
dren often earn money, they arc still expensive to keep Costing more than 
adults to feed and clothe, adolescents represent a large cish outlay even before 
they gd to college, that fabulously costly place where expenses grow every 
year Upper middle-class parents find that scholarship aid is unavailable or 
present m'such minute quantities as to make little diflcrcnce in the great drain 
which education represents As adolescent children go about their business 
of athletics, cheer leading, daUng. fraternities, telephoning, joyriding beach 
parties and shopping, hard working parents sometimes resent these noncon- 
tnbuting consumers 


POSITIVE INTERACTIONS 

Much of what parents and adolescents do together is a give and take Much 
ol It ,s grotvth promoung ,n the children and often m the parents, too 
Comniiimcation 

are^s"tLttiTed “ enhanced by mutual understanding Conflicts 

times 7is htrt„'""“' ^ “““'■cr-s point of view Some 

shoes but havinv / ^nd children to put themselves m each other s 

and rh H 1 pne end t»o decades, a parent 

7 and '“■"® '“P*' "•hnt they arc thinh- 

‘Pnes of vojs-all have 

meaning and add to the meaning of acts and spoken words “Sorr}, but jou 
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can’t ul^e the car tonmht" may be interpreted as hoslilit), punishment, par- 
ental nisclom or sincere regret, according to how it is said ^ younger s 
sudden seeking of a parent’s company may tell the parent, without words, 
that the son or daughter Ins been rebuffed b) friends mmmunica- 

Talklng together ,s very necessary too, even though 
non may be quite meaningful One would expect 
express Lmselves better f “LT 
command and a gre iicr flexibility of tho ^ y» ,Lp. throuEh talk- 
and adolescents have great sten^^ « of whom 

mg? This question was approached oarenls IS] These sub- 

mdicatcd some trouble m ,vith Iny difficulties they ex 

jects said that lack of vvords ''i'* "® S subject was most difficult 

pcnenced in talking with parents hardest to discuss, 

to discuss with parents had trouble talking with mothers 

with mothers as well as with „ especially hard to talk 

about marriage and about misbch.i Hefcats When asked why they 

about misbehavior and about ]s ,„dicatcd that they often 

found It hard to talk about ,|®„ mothers or their fathers 

did not get enough opportunities ° . ^e,e affected by fear of mothers 

Guilt too held them back Boll, boy S seere.s 

nagging and fear that their mol ler considered m a study [2-1 

Children's understanding of parents cluldren grew 

of 656 Swedish boys and girls, , fcsmeliohs dial stemmed from 

older, they were 1«=- “'S of rationally or ahru.st.eally /"<> ■ 
authoritarian attitude and "“[j ““ I’ ‘ed m verbal intelligence, with age 

vated restrictions As 'h' '"f'eceepM of authoritarian motivaled 

factor eliminated, they also greater maturity nn 

restnctions This study or greater ma.unty brings less 

creased understanding of p pr both - ^ 

tolerance for authoritanan to good com 

Searelimg tor broad, 6“^"™ “^.Xnons with the.r children vvere com- 
munication in a family, per children perceived the parents sa 
pared with the ways *tnfe.rirber.een II and >6 and their ^ 

with each other That is, whe^^^ej <.„e another to play , h™ 

that high between husband and wife ) 

help parents and chii 
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diets good communication Nor can children do a great deal about the clant> 
with which their parents understand each other Parents can, of course, work 
to build a sound marriage which will scr\c as a foundation for communica* 
tion with their children Some of the more detailed research results could 
prove worthwhile in da>-to-day family relationships Realizing that their chil* 
dren may feel they have not enough chances to nil , parents could plan iheir 
time so as to make regular and frequent opportunities Adolescents, too, could 
point out to iheir parents that they need more time together in order to 
understand one another If mothers realized how important it is to keep 
confidences in order to continue to receive (hem, then surely they would be 
more reluctant to gossip and to share private information with friends Both 
parents might try to be more acceptant and less critical of their chddren as 
persons, while still making clear their ovm values and standards of behavior 
Can a parent change in the direction of being more rational and understand- 
ing with his child*^ Yes indeed, according to results from a study on changing 
attitudes through group discussion 113) Not only did these parents change 
their attitudes toward their children, but the children also changed their 
behavior 


Feelings of Lo\ e and Closeness 

A previously mentioned study [16) of adolescents’ feelings of closeness to 
parents revealed that 47 percent of the men and 58 percent of the women 
reported feeling very close to both parents before the age of 15 Similar find- 
ings on sex diflerence occurred m a study (7) of boys and girls from seventh 
to eleventh grades, m which girls reported receiving more love, affection and 
nurturance from both parents than boys reported receiving Boys saw them- 
selves as being treated m more hostile, negative ways by both parents Even 
though there is a statistically significant sex difference in this area, it is note- 
worthy that about half of the men and over half of the women did feel verv 
close to their parents Only 13 percent of the men and 7 percent of the women 
reported having felt neutral toward both parents The remainder were close 
to one porem, more to the mother than to the father 

Further mdieahon of love and patents by adolescents is from a study [12] 
o at htudes m vshich children from third grade through tvelflh grade were 
..'T'’ sentences beginning with ‘My father—” and ‘My 
Whil ^ f classified into favorable, unfavorable and neutral 

an ndfr r° r ““"'S' same as love, at least .1 is 

aMcseem's «'“>™shrp Figure 16-2 shorts that 

narents Itmli favorable than unfavorable attitudes toward their 

TL, ‘“'“"We to the mother than to the father, 

roorriikch f l"' ' =b0'e, that adolescents were 

TcM veils h ‘o During the high 

and^ithll whll r n ' favorable toward both the mother 

and father, while girls showed a larger increase m posiuve statements about 
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^ graves., n^au, 

Figure 16-2 Responses of ^Jeffar ouWC'S^ boys”an^ti°Sirf” 

tudes toward parents Lponscs than fathers ^^“"l,n?tides Toward Peers 

receive a few more positive rwjw Children sAttiu 

(Adapted from p B Harris and S ^ ,^„oos Child ^ Development 
and Parents as Society for Research m Child 

ures 5 and 6 Copyright O • 

Inc Used by permission ) . t «i 

^„„.,der,ne the h.|h level 


l.ueeelh,pet.,se.„t C—g the h.sh level 

the father than they d.d tn ''Sf ^'eralong tv.th «>V"rfthon| 
of acceptance of both parents by boll^^te«s^ ,, ,h„„gh 

able attitudes as the hostthty toward parents 

adolescent search for independence req 

IdenUfication earlier chapters as a way 

Idenuficauon has been actions upon been 

children model their b™ teaches adolescenee, his p 
and others By die time „„est,on of his „f ns 

deeply affected by ■dent.ri«h°" ,„d con 

the fore and he „es to parents ="') even though mod 


deeply affected by idenin concerned with ana 

Of his separateness as^_ ]„s l.fe^ ^ 


sources He notes ms ,^,„„-es as a distmci 

nncing himself of his „ople important j^aye a relation- 

eled after his parents and o F j,5ap|,„e fd"'' [9, The 

The ways m which Pf f, 8"Xuten identify with their P= 
ship to the degree to which the 
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subjects for this investigation were almost 10,000 students, drawn from grades 
7 through 12, who answered questions about how much they would like to 
be the kinds of persons their mothers and fathers were and about how 
decisions were made in their homes. T hree levels of pa tent power were dislin: 
guislied— autocratic, where the parent just tells the child what to do; demo- 
cratic, where the child has many chances to make decisions but the parent 
has the last word; and permissive, where the child makes his own decision 
either with or without the interest and suggestions of the parei^ Another 
aspect considered was how much the parent explained rules, policies, decisions 
and suggestions to the child. Results showed that at all three power levels, 
frequent explanatfons were associated with the child wanting to be like the 
parent. Taking power level into consideration, the .democratic parents were 
most attractive as models to their children, permissive parents next and auto- 
cratic parents least attractive as models. Hgurc 16-3 shows the extent to 
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which beys and prls wanted In be l.kc parents at the three power leveU, 

with amount of explaining taken into consideration mrrelates 

Perceived similarity to parents has been shown to have some correlates 

in adolescent adjustment. Positive personality ^ 

men and women are associated with their seeing them elves ^ 

fathers 115] Studies 120 p 254) wuMhe^ 

demonstrated that normal young men 

did neurotic young men. The normal m students 

to their ideals than did the neurotics In them- 

filled out a personality test tuM res^n"^ 

selves; again, as they thought their 

thought their mothers would svere associated with seeing 

and women normal P=tf „y„<.iation was most clearly shown in 

oneself as similar to one s father masculine women were less 

women in the masculinity-femininity 

similar to their fathers than were cmtni through idenu- 

Adoleseents- acceptance of parenu -lues may^'^k^^ 
fication or througit such otiicr mca indicates harmony and positive 

erations hold the same values, however. 

AUTOCRATIcPSifi®*!!^— I r— t ' I 
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interaction between them Although a stud> ot confiicts may give the impres- 
sion that adolescents usually reject their parents’ values, there is much 
evidence to show that parents and teenagers arc more alike than 
values 13] For example, first voters are likely to vote as their fathers do lie, 
p 212] \Vhen parents agree with each other on religion, most of their chil- 
dren, especially girls, follow the same ideology A survey of college students 
religion in relation to that of their parents showed only 17 8 percent dis- 
agreeing with parents and many of the disagreements were minor [23] Voca- 
tional ambitions and efforts are strongly affected by parents, as shown in an 
imestigation of parental and peer mflucnces on social mobility While most 
working-class boys did not aspire to go to college, a minonty of bo>s from 
blue-collar homes were in the college preparatory course, headed for middle- 
class occupations Fortj three percent of these boys had been advised b> their 
parents to enter professions, whereas of the remainder of the working-class 
hoi's, onI> 16 percent had been advised by parents to enter professions A 
similar contrast was shown for middle class bo>s Of those planning to enter 
professions, 53 percent had received such advice from parents, but only 
21 percent in noncollege preparatory courses had been so advised [24] NVhile 
this research shows that adolescents’ ambitions are affected by factors other 
than parents, it does indicate that parents ha\e considerable influence on their 
sons’ vocauonal values 

Esen though teenagers disagree on values with their parents, there is evi- 
dence that as the children grow into adulthood, they tend to adopt the same 
attitudes toward adolescent behavior which iheir parents held toward them 
[2] The areas in which 103 college girls conflicted most with their parents 
were discipline, responsibUnies and family rules and regulations These girls 
were planning to bring up their owm daughters in ways very similar to the 
methods their mothers had used 


PARENTS VERSUS OTHER INFLUENCES 

The many pulls upon adolescents include those exerted by their parents 
Some conflicts are frankly between parents and children Other problems are 
CTcated by the opposition of parental and other influences, most importantly 
the influences of peers Teachers and other adults m the community may also 
put adolc^enis into the position of having to choose between them and their 
parenu Other adults also can be very influential on the adolescent while 

'lh'”n 

^^P^ents and Ollier Adults 

‘!!f '“Ponsnre of parents and teachers in 

S ^ »' ■<!=nttty Ld to grow up in gen 

Gcneralizauons do not mean a great deal an>'wa>, since such a wide 
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vancty of relaUonsh.ps and circumstances arc possible Almost eve^one 
knows at least one case where a teacher had a sigiuBcant “''“S 
on an adolescent Ellen's third grade teacher channeled her 
into careful observation Her tenth grade biology eaeher refined and deep 
ened her knowledge and enjoyment with the resul 

botanist Almost eserjone knows at least one case of a “I ^ehng himsdf 
after a teacher in direct contrast to the models S ccaeh 

socially awkward boy, identified Strongly Wit e J^nh\sical education For 

and reacted his librarian “ .^pm^Ts fwH^mfatrheallhy 

“t"id°emm and then m adopt i. if d fi« With the 


ouu lejecieu .us - oTOVides a welcomc ana neaiii.j 

many youngsters, a teacher or youth Ic P ^ 

chance to esplorc a new identity and th American life, 

variety of personalities, s^ufficient choices of iden- 

parents cannot possibly open up to d^^^^ process 

lity for him to be sure of finding what „.n,ance of these other adult 
which many parents find difficul. is f “2“ 

inQucnces as essential relationships for '' ^ teachers m adolescence 

Studies comparing the Coleman 16, p 5) asked his 

have generally awarded parents the P u-.jgjj for you to take — ^your 
subjects, "Which one of these thmj^ rdtwo«Vor°break.n8 -with your 


The results were thus 

Bo}S 

Cirh 

Parents' disapproval 

53 8% 

52 9% 

3 5 

2.7 

Teacher’s disapproval 

42? 

43 4 

Breaking wilh a friend 

3.621 

3,894 


Numtier oi cases 

for very little if matched against 

Apparently the teacher's approval coun 

that of parents and fnends concepts of teachers and paren 1 1 

Another comparison of adolesce clever, skillfu . P 

ealed that adolescents considered taacb ' svere sce^s mo 

vermg, rich and knowledgeable lhan p teachers The 5 

easygoing, trustful, happy, successful and patient ^ 

rated dif teachers as less “hn .^^Jthat both boy. and girls tended 
parents A personality test (Ca than 'Vith teachere -i-ar^nit 

to be more strongly identified wi studies a num er 

Peck and Havighurst [21] who had a dose relaj^n^^P 

instances in which an adult ou . ''mo Test the 

with the subject had served as a Using an Adult Guess- 

of low morality as with those m the or 

subjects were asked to trustworthy 

community minded, fnendly adolescents ten 

carefully dressed The morally mature 
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reputable people in their neighborhoods The low group gate more scattered 
responses, including some teachers but also some young adults of questionable 
reputation Qergymen were almost never mentioned 


Parents and Peers 

are of tremendous importance in the lives of adolescents, indeed so 
important that the entire next chapter is devoted to peer relationships But 
at this point, what of their influence as compared with that of parents'^ Cole- 
man's subjects were almost equally divided as to which would be worse, 
disappomting a parent or breaking with a fnend 

In some ways, a dolescents become closer to their peers as they grow up, 
in other ways they remain fairly close to their parents They want to spend 
more and more time with their 'fnends and less at home They often feel that 
friends understand them better and that they are more like their fnends than 
they are like parents However, parents are still recognized as sources of 


guidance and authonty 

Changes between the fourth and tenth grades are shown in an investigation 
of family and peer onemation [4] The subjects were asked three types of 
questions To find out which group they identified with^ost, they were 
asked whether friends or family understood them better and whether they 
wanted to be more hke their parents or more like their fnends when they 
grew up QuesUons to explore assoaation onentation were about which group 
they most enjoyed bemg with Norm onentauon was studied by asking whose 
ideas were more hke theirs m regard to nght and wrong, activities that are 
fun and the importance of school Table 16-1 shows family and peer onenta- 
tion at the various grade levels for the three different areas The trend is 


clearly from family to peer onentation Although the family loses and peers 
gain in regard to identification, there are twice as many tenth graders with 3 
family onentation as with a peer onentation As for spending lime with 
fnends or family, three prefer fnends to the one who prefers family As for 
values and norms, peers made steady gains, ending m tenth grade with 50 per- 
cent of choices as compared with 30 percent for the family 

Studies on guidance and acceptance of authonty show adolescents behav- 
ing realisu^ly The infTuencc of parents was compared with that of peers 
by asking boys aged 14 to 16, m a national survey [26, p 31], “Would you 
take the ideas of people your own age, or the ideas of your parents, on—'' ’ 
On the question of what time to be m at mght, 95 percent would pay attenuon 
o their parenu, 1 percent to peers, on personal problems, 76 percent to 
^ sang, 62 percent to par- 

47 percent to parents, 34 percent 
rs, on personal grooming, 45 percent to parents, 30 percent to peers 

n tu the rebtivc influence of parents and peers used 

a method that was more subtle than simply asking [5] Girls m grades 9. 10 
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and II read stones about adolescent girls trying to sohc mnliicts m which 
one solution was favored by paicnts. another by peers Then the subjects 
made their own choices as to soluuons The eltpenmental StouP ” 
given a second form of the test, in which parents were cie i 
solutions offered in the first test by peers, and vice versa Thus a measure 


Oncntation to fainil) and peers m 


Onenlailon 

Toiiard 


TABLE 16-1 

children from fourth through tenth grade 


Grade m School 


Combined Orientation 
Family 
Neutral 
Peer 

Normalite Orientation 
Family 
Neutral 
Peer 

Association Onenlailon 
Family 
Neutral 
Peer 

Identification 

Family 

Neutral 

Peer 


101 


6th 


1th 


P » coprosu. o 1SS9 UP, ..0.0 ^,,3 

of shifting to parent or peer ° as to the areas where 

tended to see parents and P=«* “ ^ 30 ,*, the girls consisten > 

competent guides to behavior larger society, sti J 

parents- ad4e in any areas ‘sllhere pe=r ‘ers 

They tended to take peers '^footbaU game “f 

portant, such as how to dress fo” a,are not seeking '■““f”"' “fa^ds’ 
as to which course to take m sch , separated r 

but information which would prev^ s more like peers . j 

Where adolescents perceived ctoAes and feehngs about sch^ 

they chose the peers’ soluuons as ■" parents, they f ^ 

Where they perceived theinselves Other data from ' ,l,a 

solutions, as in ‘ 1 “'*"°"* choice, the 1 ”°" *’’' *' 1 , noss pressures 

gested that the more difficult J* a„,l, parent-peer cr P 

parents- solution Also, the pis nf™ 
by not communicating with their paren 
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SUMMARY 

Amencan parents and adolescents are likely to have considerable trouble 
with each other as the child, in accordance with cultural demands, establishes 
his independence and sense of identity Some of their conflicts arc intensilieo 
by the emotional concentration of the nuclear family, rapid social changes 
and the impact of mass media and easy travel Some aulhonties consider con- 
flict inevitable, while others, noting the existence of many harmonious parent- 
adolescent relationships, doubt the necessity of conflict Problems with i^ers 
and self rank high among adolescent concerns, often higher than problems 


with parents 

Parents usually have complex feelings about their teenage children, often 
with considerable ambivalence Not only do they worry about the child s ade- 
quacy m coping with his life but they also relive some of their own adolescent 
feelings and problems Parents often find it difficult to achieve a satisfactory 
balance between controlling their almost-grown children and allowing them 
sufficient freedom 

Most adolescents have some trouble m communicating with parents, find- 
ing certain topics, such as sex, misbehavior and failure hard to discuss When 
husband and wife communicate well with each other, then parent-<hild com- 
mumcation tends to be satisfactory, as well From studies on feelings of close- 
ness and on attitudes towards parents, it seems that the search for inde- 
pendence does not require most adolescents to feel hostile The extent to 
which adolescents want to be like their parents is affected by the family power 
structure, or the ways in which deasions are made Normal personality char- 
acteristics have been found related to adolescents seeing themselves as similar 
to their fathers Parents have considerable effect upon their adolescents’ 
values The effect is more obvious when the children become adults 

While adolescents are usually mffuenced more by their parents than by any 
other adults, youngsters often use several adults for models Teachers, youth 
leaders and such people may build relationships which are important m ado- 
lescents’ development Although teenagers move from family onentation 
toward peer orientation, the family retains strongest influence m certain areas, 
while peers become stronger m places where adolescents see them as knowing 
more than parents 
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yhc Quest for Identity Vhrough 
Social Interaction 


CHAPTER 17 


Much of social and emouonal growth «n adolescence takes place with con- 
temporanes of both sexes The sense of identity includes a firm concep^ 
where one fils with other people, especially people of his own generation The 
young person’s image of himself is built partly on his interpretations of the 
ways m which others regard him Is he seen as bold or timid, witty or tongue- 
tied, handsome or funny looking"^ Is she considered artistic or all thumbs, 
steady or flighty, intelligent or stupid'^ The reputation will influence behavior 
as well as self-concept Friendships and love relationships enhance self-con- 
cepts and promote constructive behavior and personality growth Failure to 
find friendship and love can be threatening In this chapter, soaal relation- 
ships are discussed under two main headings, “The Peer Group” and ‘ The 
Opposite Sex ’ The peer group, of course, is made up of members of both 
sexes, but under it is included fnendship and populanly Relationships with 
the opposite sex are considered as those which progress toward and include 
love, sex and mamage 

THE PEER GROUP 

For most adolescents, peers (age mates) play an even more important part 
m life than they did dunng childhood A few adolescents remain outside the 
social swim from preference, pursuing studies, hobbies or athletics, perhaps 
with one or two fnends Some youngsters, rejected by the peer group, exist 
in isolation or with other isolates m twos or threes Among peers, there are 
two mam kinds of groups, crowds and cliques 

The Crond 

Both boys and girls belong to “the crowd,” but there are occasions when 
one sex gels together The like sex crowd is not always idenUcal with the 
group of boys or girls which partiapates in the boy-girl crowd Especially at 
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the younger ages, late-maturers and certain nonconforming ^ 

influence School is the place where most j interest 

One of the basic funcuons of °part from thcl'am'ly Thus 

[SrclIrnyCCoZse.^^^ 

group which defines his difference fro J ^ xi,c girls sscar 

not cut) hke the other boys do. but diffcrc i ^ standardized 

pretty much the same shade of hpstic an replaced 

coiffures, but if adults adopt those fehion^ they f„r a 

Signs known to the crowd tell ^ not mtefested As adults catch 

new steady, interested in playing the dancing arc aho exclusive as 

on, the signs change the latest dance fashion icon- 

regards the older generauon While ern i ' same dance 

agtrs are likely to register dtsgnst P; „„ cute, for patents to 

even if they do it rather well It is quite „„„ adolescent 

do a similar dance, however, as long as p,„„ls and 

days In these and a “S .hcm strength for self assertion 

their parents’ generation The cr ^ ri,c old . t, ic 

a new frame of reference from w i distinctly the jouth subcu 

Snc.olog.sts debate the qu'fo” f culture and whether • 1| 
defined and separated from rest _ sliarpncss with 
accurate to call ,t a '> 0 * subculture P A„e ,ean 

cut off from childhood and ,„,«tisations of adolesccn 

snuatton to another Conclusion from socfolog.cal htciutum h^ «« 
Canadian «'buiban o^mrnnn.ty <h"™'"'"“”"' 

:hTurd‘'stcra’’nd"canadu™s^^^^^^^^ 

was one in svhich „ irc fc« diw-cinihle 

American situation Since ‘h' „ ihc studs jj„,,.„nls 

Canadian suburb and typ.ca tor the social, zalion of 

a dcfimte youth subculture .scotch doing th'”f' 
•oday , and conifortah'f fountain for 

The crowd is also „ for hanpnf The ooiP-" 

gether like howhng an f'O'h"' , „„,cnl of coo- 

i;r:srr;5-rs.:;t" 

vcrsation, but with f«wf 
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uncertain and tentaUve as to what kind of person he can be There is security 
and warmth in the company of people who face the same problems, feel the 
same way, behave the same way and wear the same s>’mbols of belonging 
It feels good to giggle and shout, to be silly and to stand together against 
those who do not understand 

Table 17-1 shows how high school boys and girls say they like to spend 
their leisure time Table 17-2 reveals the ways m which fnends spend their 


TABLE 17-1 

Percentage of high school boys and girls reporting pleasure m vanous activities 

Boyzi7c) Gtrlsi^o) 


1 Organized outdoor sports — including football basketball, 
tennis etc 

220 

69 

2 Unorganized outdoor activities — including hunting fishing 
swimming boating horseback ndmg 

14 7 

11 3 

3 Being with the group, ndmg around going up town etc 

17 2 

32.5 

4 Attending movies and spectator events— athletic games, etc 

85 

104 

5 Dating or being out with opposite sex 

13 6 

n 6 

6 Going dancing (girls only) 


12.0 

7 Hobby— working on cars, bicycles, radio musical 
instruments etc. 

225 

201 

8 Indoor group activities— bowling playing cards roller 
skating etc. 

80 

81 

9 Watching television 

194 

236 

10 Listening (0 records or radio 

11 2 

317 

U Reading 

137 

355 

12 Other, e g. talking on telephone 

7 1 

93 

13 No answer 

81 

37 

{dumber of eases 

(4020) 

(4 134) 


Sour« Reprmced wiih permission of The Free Press from The Adolescent Society by J S Cole 
man Cop>-nsht O 1961 by The Free Press Corporation. 


time together It is based on answers to the question ‘ What do you and the 
fclloivs (girls) jou go around with here at school have most in common — 
what are the things you do together*^ 

Both tables point up the boys’ greater participaUon in athletics and the 
greater variety of acuvities and interests which boys have as compared with 
girls Girls reported ‘ just being with the group,” rather than specific acUvities, 
almost twice as often as boys 


The Clique 

Sraallcr and more iminiale than the crovrd, althoirgh often called “the 
crond b> Its members, a clique is a highly selected group of fnends Usually 
a thel. «penence, they ate emouonally 

mtn ues aird sl? . k 'nto clubs, even fra- 

Just as ^ T mmam informal and small 

Just as the adolescent generauon drlferenttates nself from adults by many 
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TABLE 1 

High school b 03 -s and girb report on how 


TABLE 17-2 

(he> spend time with their fnends • 


Bo^s {%) 


Girls (%) 


W5 


J17 

89 


19 2 


221 

330 


I Oreamltdouldoorsporls-iiicli'imEfoo'l’i'” baskBball 

swimming, boating horseback nding 

3 In school aeirvitiO. intcresls dubs 

4 Attending spectator events 

(a) School related games and events 

(b) Out-of^hool-movies etc .^cher 

5 Eating together at lunch or taking ^ ^ 

6 Dating together or going to danw logetbcr 

7. Having parties together (git Is only) . 

8 “Hanging around together, going P 

humbtr of eases 


• Listed in the table are alt the categories otacuvuii* cof/fV by J S Cole 

of the boys or girts - — Press from The Adotescen 

sjmbols. and one crowd from anofter. “ ;; 'wnhm'° l«lT ^ 

LI" 

clique activity attracts them for s ‘ fnendships than oy 

sponse (They seem to feel a grea er need for f,, ^ays of 

StragElmg for a sense and A” ^re liWy. 

achievement status, oMo g status clique, he (of, ^ 

to everybody else By belong^^^^^ ^ relative Other peop e s ^ 
she) derives status f-*”/ Therefore, high status cliques locL 

must be lower if yo^rs is ,},e,r own jealously 

down upon <>*“^53) tell, how clique diSunon 

Enkson [15, PP ^ ^ themselves against a sense oi abilities 

intolerant m order to f JsUn color, 

By excluding others w o appearance, the stresses the 

or even '"’'fr te »taeh he J=tongs Er*son^stt«® 

sense of idenUty ff , „ ^his mcchamsm without co the 

adults living so as to ^ delermincd 

and yet tolerant, lud.cious 
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Dominant Values in the Peer CuUnre 

In every one of the 10 high schools (chosen for diversity and representing 
the United States), boys chose the role of famous athlete as mote dcsiraoie 
than jet pilot, with atomic scientist third and missionary far down at the 
bottom [10] Girls chose in this order model, nurse, schoolteacher, ““^ocss 
(or artist) When asked how they would like to be remembered in high school, 
boys chose first athletic star, then bnlliant student and last, most 
Girls preferred bemg a leader in activities, with popularity a close second and 
scholarship last When asked about dating preferences, girls ranked bnlliant 
students below athletic and good-looking boys, while boys registered even less 
desire to date bnlliant girls, strongly preferring best-looking girls and prefer- 
ring cheer leaders Apparently, certain values have been stable since a genera- 
tion ago when a popular song summed it up thus “You gotta be a football 
hero, to get along with a beautiful girl *’ 

Although the study does not yield information on what happened to indi- 
viduals’ values over the high school years, it does show group changes 
throughout the academic year based on questionnaires answered by 8,000 
youngsters Although the shifts are small, the image of the athletic star for 
boys becomes even more attractive, and for girls, the activities leader becomes 
more attractive For both, the scholarship value loses appeal 

A very different picture of adolescent values emerges from a longitudinal, 
intensive study of character development m adolescence [34] Of all the chil- 
dren bom dunng one year m a carefully selected city, a third of these cases, 
selected to be representative, were studied in greater detail When these young- 
sters evaluated one another, their judgments could be checked against the 
elaborate findings of the research staff In judging and rewarding peers, the 
adolescents took into account both moral values and social skill values They 
tended to reward peers who were honest, responsible, loyal, kind and self- 
controlled They also rewarded geniality and skill m games Peers and research 
staff had high agreement on which adolescents showed the most desirable 
social behavior As they grew older, the youngsters weighted character values 
more heavily m relation to rirface values Here is an example from this 
study, [34, p 136] 


“Earl Eddy” could do practically no wrong when he and his peers were m 
me early teens He was highly acuve, socially visible, and good at games and 
dancing, well before most of the group had mastered these skills This is a vivid 
lUuslraUon of the way somewhat superficial values can someumes outweigh 
the virtues of good character »n the eyes of uncertain adolescents, until they 
themselves have achieved solid competence However, at the time he was seven 
teen he was still relying on his old techniques The group had mastered and 
outgro«m these social and athletic skills as a primary basis for judging personal 
worth At that point, they dramatically lost respect for him He did not change, 
but the group outgrew his adolescent * techniques ” 
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Tlic results of these t'vo studies do not eonflict Each touches “P™ P” 

group values from its point of siew Together they give a ^ 

lure than either yields by itself Tlicy show adolescents saying they circ more 
about looks athletics lud letivities than Ih^ do for 
and yet demonstrating respect for moral values and ma u j ,,i„ci,ve 

Values vary from one peer group to another Co sho- 
differences in the ways in which the “|°cj„^j^schoIastic interests 

investigated For instance m Omtown and ^ p . . „ athletic 

were combined with others while Green f [10 

and Mirkctville gave independent status o c 

p 196] The intensive lonaitudmit «“<*)' p ,39] 

held by deviant groups can result in rewards pjj,ly from 

The vies vvlueli an adolescent ^ ™ iV.) The 

his own crowd and the other groups ..„,rnnmcnt with which he will 
local vanntion of the general picture is the environment 
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THE ADOLESCENT 


Dominant Values in the Peer Culture 

In every one of the 10 high schools (chosen tor diversity and representing 
the United States), boys chose the role of famous athlete as more desirable 
than jet pilot, with atomic scientist third and missionary far down at tne 
bottom [10] Girls chose in this order model, nurse, schoolteacher, ac re 
(or artist) When asked how they would like to be remembered in high school, 
boys chose first athletic star, then brilliant student and last, most 
Girls preferred being a leader in activities, with popularity a close second and 
scholarship last When asked about dating preferences, girls ranked bnlhant 
students below athletic and good-looking boys, while boys registered even ess 
desire to date bnlhant guls, strongly preferring best-looking girls and prefer- 
ring cheer leaders Apparently, certain values have been stable since a genera- 
tion ago when a popular song summed it up thus “You gotta be a football 
hero, to get along with a beautiful girl ” 

Although the study does not yield information on what happened to indi- 
viduals’ values over the high school years, it does show group changes 
throughout the academic year based on questionnaires answered by 8,000 
youngsters Although the shifts are small, the image of the athletic star for 
bo>s becomes even more attractive, and for girls, the activities leader becomes 
more attractive For both, the scholarship value loses appeal 

A very different picture of adolescent values emerges from a longitudinal, 
intensive study of character development in adolescence [34] Of all the chil- 
dren born dunng one year in a carefully selected city, a third of these cases, 
selected to be representative, were studied m greater detail When these young- 
sters evaluated one another, their judgments could be checked against the 
elaborate findings of the research staff In judging and rewarding peers, the 
adolescents took into account both moral values and social skill values They 
tended to reward peers who were honest, responsible, loyal, kind and self- 
controlled They also rewarded geniality and skill m games Peers and research 
staff had high agreement on which adolescents showed the most desirable 
social behavior As they grew older, the youngsters weighted character values 
more hcavil) in relation to surface values Here is an example from this 
study, 134, p 1361 

•Earl Eddy” could do practically no wrong when he and his peers were m 
ihe early icens He was highly active, socially visible, and good at games and 
dancing well before most of the group had mastered these skills This is a vivid 
illuMration of the way somewhat superficial values can sometimes outweigh 
the virtues of good character in the eyes of uncertain adolescents until the) 
tiiemwlves have achieved solid competence However, at the lime he was seven- 
teen he was stiU relying on bis old techniques The group had mastered and 
outgrown these social and athletic skills as a primary basis for judging personal 
worth At that point, they dramatically lost respect for him He did not change, 
but the group outgrew his adolescent * techniques ” 
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The results of these two studies do not conflict Each (ouches upon peer 
group values from its point of m’cw. Together, they give a more rounded pic- 
ture than either yields by itself They show adolescents saying they care more 
about looks, athletics and activities than they do for academic achievement, 
and ycl demonstrating respect for moral values and mature social behavior 
Values vary from one peer group to another. Coleman shows distinctive 
difTcrcnccs in the ways m which the various schools emphasized the values 
investigated. For instance, in Elmtown and Maple Grove, scholastic interests 
were combined with others, while Green Junction focused on the athleuc 
and Markclville gave independent status to the athlete and scholar 110, 
p. 196]. The intensive longitudinal study indicated that the moral values 
held by deviant groupscan result in rewards for stealing or cruelty [34, p 139] 
The values which an adolescent accepts as his own will come partly from 
his own crowd and the other groups lie contacts (Sec Figure I7-I). The 
local variation of the general picture is the environment with which he will 
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interact What of the value system he makes his own will depend on mai^ 
factors, such as his posmon m the peer social system, his 
and hts family The study of character development suggested that the tarn 
ily 15 on the average a more potent force than the peer group, which reintorces 
and crystallizes tendencies already present It is possible, however, for pee 
group values to become the most important ones for an adolescent 13 , pp 

140-141] ^ , , pj,. 

NVith increasing age, adolescents pay more attention to adult values u 
unctions along class lines become more obvious “With his and their increas- 
ing age, It becomes decreasingly possible for a child with a wmrung personal- 
ity to gam acceptance from his economically more favored contemporanes 
if he happens to come from ‘the wrong side of the tracks ’ ” [2, pp 347-348] 
The increasing acceptance of adult values is shown further as older ado- 
lescents grov. less slavish in conforming to peer group practices and more 


tolerant of deviauons m others 

A leading sociologist sees a recent change in the youth culture, especially 
as represented by college students 133) Emphasis on irresponsibihty, pleasure 
seeking and athletics has declined m favor of pohucal acuvity, concern with 
such moral problems as race relations, civil nghts and war, and involvement 
with problems of meaning and identity He finds the present youth culture 
better integrated into the adult culture and less antagonisuc to adult culture 


Frtends 

‘ Best friends arc members of the same sex ’’ Thus indicated adolescents 
in grades 8 through 12 when they were asked to wnle down the names of 
their best fnends [24, p 298] The best-fnend relationship is an important 
one for the sense of identity, as anjone who shares a telephone with an ado- 
lescent will tcstifj The long conversations arc between like sex fnends, cs- 
pcciallj best friends, and longer for girls than for boys (The best-fnend 
relationship tends to be more important to girls ) A best fnend is the best 
audience on whom to project all the roles and identities that jou want to 
lest as possibilities, since this audience is ju«i as concerned with testing 
trying A pair may trj a role together “WcM both look better minus 10 
pounds Lei’s go on the same diet* Wc just won't let each other eat more than 
elesen hundred calorics a day ” They may play at building a common identity, 
eadi paining security from feeling stronger as a pair than as an indisidual 
• plna IS part of me and I m part of her Wc think the same things Each 
ol us knoAs vhat the other one is thmkmg Wc wear the same kind of clothes 
and we trade cloth-s" Communication is easy with someone who faces the 
sanie sjcccAMon of diseqmhbna— fluctuations m physical balance, Motional 
upsetv new n-ntal poiAcrs. problems with parents and all the rest Someumes 
t ^ cortnuni.ahon is only partial, m that each is a sounding board for the 
e rer. n, unhke the eporentne comcrsaiions of preschool children 
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Best-friend relationships have been shorvn to be more stable rvilh ‘"““'"S 
age. from 11 to 18 as seen m Figure 17-2 In these 
implied, although not specfieally stated, that the best fnends J 

members of the same sea The increasing possibility for 
an important factor in makmg these relabonships more ^ .namacy 

snth Lge of personabty development, the grontl, of the sense of intimacy. 
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to make htmselt understandable Each cares what the other thinks and Ms 
The stronger a person s sense of identity, the more he can care a 
other persons thoughts and feelings Released from the constant recess y 
of searching for his identity he is free to enter into an intimate relationsh p 
Since identity develops slowly throughout the penod of adolescence, i 
reasonable that it should gradually make way for intimacy 

The years 1946 and 1947 were the dates of the studies showing that tne 
best friend relationship became more stable through the teen years If t ® 
studies were to be repeated today, we wonder (1) would best friend sti 
continue through the teens to mean a member of the same sex’’ and (2) wou 
fnendships with the same sex show increasing stability’’ Adolescents have 
less time and energy for like-sex best friends because they are turmng m 
creasingly to the opposite sex for companionship Comparing adolescents o 
1942 with those of 1963, a recent study shows an increase in the choice o 
cross sex companions for 9 activities, such as studying and going to the movies 
125] Mead [30] points out that earlier dating, earlier going steady and earlier 
marriages have shortened the period when adolescents can form deep fnend 
ships wiihm their own sex Very early, they come to compete with one an* 
other for dating partners, thus lessening the trust they can put m each other 
At the age when dating begins, the junior high school age, boys are, on the 
a\cragc, two years behind girls m physiological maturity Boys and girls of 
the same age arc less suited to be together at this time than at any other 
time of life Thus neither can grow at his own pace, m the way that a boy 
could in male society and a girl in female The recent increase in identity 
diffusion the failure to develop a healthy sense of identity, is attributable 
to T complex of factors This could be one of them, the deprivation of a period 
dominated by strong, deep friendships with members of the same sex 
Popularity A popular person is one who is chosen or liked by many 


peers A youngster may achieve popularity at some expense to his integrity 
since he may ha\c to make many concessions in order to please a variety of 
people He docs not ncccssanly have a deeply satisfying ‘best friend’ with 
whom he develops intimacy and strengthens his identity Popularity is a 
strong value however Wc have already discussed some of the ways m which 
It IS achieved The stedy of 10 high schools gives some insight into the 
avcracc criteria for popularity flO, pp 43-50] Boys see being an athlete. 
l>cing m a leading crowed and Wing an activities leader as important cntcria 
Schohrvhip while relatively unimportant, appears to boys as even less im- 
portant in ihcir popuhriiv with girls, while having a nice car becomes more 
important in relation to girls From the feminine point of view being a leader 
in aciiviiics and being in a leading crowd and chccr-lcadmg are consistent!) 
imjwfunt Gndtv and family background arc less important in popularity 
with boys ilan wiih girls Nice clothes arc more so Since popularity with 
boss Iv important m the status system of girls, the importance of personal 
nii'actistncvs t\ increased 
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To the extent that success is measured b> populant) and membership in 
the leading crowd, there ts widespread threat to the sense of adequac> of 
many joungsters There arc not enough places at the top Nor is there free 
access to the top for anyone who is willing to work hard for it The system 
does have its democratic aspects, however Social position of families counts 
for considerably less than athletic achiexement Motor skill is distributed much 
more evenly throughout the socioeconomic hierarchy than is scholarship If 
scholarship and class posiuon were more important than athletics, then the 
youngsters from more privileged families would have a greater advantage 
than they do 

THE OPPOSITE SEX 
Patterns of Association 

In the 1930 s nnd 40 s, research [9. .6] revealed Jhe ^ “ 

s.and.nE cn .he hrmh cf heterosexua. Jtreach 

prcadolescencc, the lime of Ufe ^ Jhke-ssx groups, shurming 
Other, when they played sex ^ proclaimed their rrnscu- 

the opposite sex sociferously Preadolc^ J P . ^ values, man} 

hnily by being loud, aggressive, dirty and , merest m 

of which coincided with adult values ' ‘ P , . . others were not 

Ute opposite sex, expressed by tak.ng SLp* 

noticing, and by hostile, a„/entic'ng acuvily The group 

and groups of girls engaged in such ® poup dating After 

hostility phase gradually gave way ■»f>>“P 

group dating came double dattag on pages 422-123 

This situation changed at mid centu^. increases m cross-sex 

Prcdicuons from recent research me “ j,j.oss sex expenmenta 

friendships and romantic altachmcn s, definition [6] 

tion, more early marriages and high school fS] used the 

A study on dating practices m a ihj-ouch high school While their 
reports of seniors on their dating "P;;"!"" (49 percent of 

reports showed lower percentages yudj mentioned above, 

girls and 36 percent of boys at a^ 13) bo)s and 

they still indicated considerable hoy-gir approaches to each olher 

girls used to be apart or only •’'S'”"' ^ a,adc, girls 85 percent, boys 
Dating during the 5,^Jaent. to^s 72 percent, twelfth grade, 

71 percent, eleventh grade, g* P® 

girls 89 percent, boys 85 percent ja„ng begins earlier 

Several important questions f p.m, what is the result tn 

and happens more frequently " , Second, what is taPP<-"'"S 

terms of personality ‘!"‘='“P"’“HrnsStt m«e topics have been discussed 
to sex and love rehuoaships -f newspaper column, sIs, par- 

at length by members of the clergy, soco P 
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ents and adolescents Research sheds some light on these questions but docs 
not answer them clearly 

Personality Development and Dating 

We ha\e already menuoned Mead’s concern over the detrimental effect 
of shortenmg the period of exclusive like sex association The education 
editor of the New York Times has registered disapproval of early dating, 
after poinung out that some children arc daUng at rune years of age [tyj 
The Roman Catholic Church has taken a strong stand against early dating A 
recent church-approt ed book for adolescents, Dating for Young Cathoics 
123, pp 2Q-21], stresses the importance of learning appropnate sex-role 
behavior (which of course contributes to the sense of identitji) through Iike- 
sex associations through adolescence “ bo>s and girls who date too early 
and who spend a lot of lime with the other sex, sometimes do not develop 
the charactenstics of their ov.n sex as fully as they should They don’t have 
as good an understanding as they might ha\e of what will be expected of 
them as men or women for the rest of their lives ” 

Enkson’s theory does not preclude the possibility of developing the sense 
of identity through association with the opposite sex In fact, he describes 
such a boy -girl relationship ” such attachment is often devoted to an 
attempt at amting at a definiuon of one’s idenuty by talbng things o\er 
endlessly, by confessing what one feels like and what the other seems like, 
and by discussing plans, wishes and expectations” 115, p 95) The danger 
implied in a boj-gtrl relationship of this «)rt is not that it is inadequate for 
promoting identity, but that it may come to involve a sexual relationship 
before the pair arc ready for mtunacy That is, before the sense of idenUty 
IS suQicicntly established 

Another point of view, one which has been widespread in textbooks on 
family relationships, is that dating is educational, giving adolescents expen- 
ence m human relationships, promoting soaal skills and enhanemg their 
ability to choose a male wisely 129J If indeed variety m dating partners and 
a large number of dates actually do promote personality development and 
wise mate selection, then early dating is desirable, since it has been shown 
that carly-daters (beginning under 13) delay going steady for a longer ums 
than do late dalcrs [29] Early-bcginners lend to play the field, have a try 
at going steady and then relum to playing the field before going steady again 
Thus they hai.c considerable experience with the opposite sex before choosing 
a marriage partner and getting invoked m a situaUon where a sense of inti- 
macy IS required for success It may be inaccurate to think of early dating 
as a causal factor here, however Early daters tend to be carly-maturers 
Early matunng boys enjoy more favorable self-concepts and other positive 
personality attributes than do late-maturcrs [22, 32] \Vhile early-matunng girls 
do not evoke the social esteem or populanly granted to early matunng boys, 
they still have favorable self-concepts, as compared with late matunng 
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girls It IS likely that the joungsters uith the most fa%orable ptrsonahty char- 
acteristics have the most opportunity for dating both in regard to early dating 
and number of partners throughout the dating penod (See pages 418-42- 
and Figure 17-1 for importance of ptrsonahlj factors m popularii} ) 


Romantic Lo\e 

One of Uie effects of love is an empliasis on tlic Imcd ones hsoiable 
quabties and a playing down of his faults Romantic love maUs this emphasis 
to an extreme degree Romantic lose ismjrte^in a complex o bci s 
and Ideals in Western culture for cseryaSHnSmd; there is 
love hits suddenly, even at first sight, sshen ideal mates marry, th j 
pity ever after, nothing matters but love, fidJtty is a I 

Lonlight, roses, music and perfume ' al IhS 

parts of the Amencan economy reinforce these beliefs and ideals through 

advertising, movies, songs and magarmc stones allhoueh it is 

Adolescents are ferule ground for Ihe seeds 
likely that some recent cultural m a roarmcc 

mantle love In spite of its 

without a realistic basis, romantic Iw j ,5 „orih vvhilc m 

growth, along with a deeply beaulifn ,eoman and a 

Itself Tom sees Alice, Ihc girl of his impcrfvclion vvould 

perfect person, embodying the by such a marvelous enra 

like to achieve And Alice loves him , . j possiblt Wliais 

turc proves lhat he ,s more Sstined), he derives 

more, since they arc a pair (u^uc f^ vvhicli Tom vccs m Alice and 
some good qualities from her ' njjnniy becomes fiimcr as he 

then makes his own arc his own 1 c playing an essential 

proieets his ideals and then Ln lake plecv, re 

mciprocal role With Ahee, of “"f 

suiting rn a stronger sense ol '‘■'"“‘y ’ one where Ihc seme of 

Tom-S and Alice’s relalionsittp may ^ 1 ,\i,k as 

imimacy is promoted Tom may „nUerstanding ol the other person 1 
he docs with Bob, m a search ,j,cy will discard some ol Iheir 

Tom and Alice communicate *'o has served its idenlity build.ns 

romantic pallems, bul a/ler roma , pojoiaiunl one they may rciai 
function If their lovcnlfaird^sgrowino^pcOT^^^ , 

some romantic patterns which can “^^onaliiy growth is ever eomplelelv 
Identity After all, none of the o ' ,J„« to need slrergd emnp 

solved, and identity, like the other senses, 
throughout life 

SexandLo\e , . t>-Uinc bow •■a 

Since American „„ wmm'cr that adolewent. aie o 1- 

sameandhow they are dilferent. u ■' n 
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bewildered m this context American sex mores are not extreme (Scandi- 
natians are more permissive, Indians less) but they arc extraordinarily varico 
and complex The incidence of adolescent premantal intercourse is increas- 
ing, much of It expressing feelings, urges and needs which cannot be calle 
Move’ [17] 

Cultural interpretations. In order to put love and sex in the oroaa 
cultural framework which permits consideration of the many influences on 
behavior, Ausubel* uses some of Mead s findings The way in which a culture 
defines and relates sex and love will determine a large part of what people 
thmk, feel and do about them Mead s studies of the South Seas show the 
relation between certain practices and beliefs Parallels can be seen in America 
When a culture denies the existence of a sex dnve in women, most girls grow 
up without expenencing sex desires This is what happens among Manus 
girls and puntanically reared American girls The physiological equipment 
for sex functioning and sex desire is there, but it is not activated because the 
society interprets women as unconcerned with sex Samoans see both men 
and women as having ph>siological sex urges which are natural and pleasur- 
able, although women are considered to react more slowly than men Ado- 
lescents are expected to carr> on casual sexual relationships of a sensuous 
nature with no deep affection involved Middle-class American youth tend 
to look enviousl> upon Samoan sex life when first they hear about it, since 
It looks delightfully graufying Lower-class Amencans actually do approach 
the Samoan attitudes and practice, although they have hostile elements of the 
larger culture du-ecicd against them which do not exist m the South Sea 
paradise A cover story in Time magazine 137], reporting on sex mores and 
moralit>, suggests that the casual atUtude toward sex is being held more 
widely The author points to a Broadway musical which includes, without 
reference to love or passion, this song 

Drinks arc oka>, they break the ice 
Dancing this way is also nice 

But why delay the friendliest thing two people can do"^ 

When It can be the swceiest and, 

Lei s face it, the completes! and friendliest thing 
Two people can do' 

Middic-ebss Amcncan have partially adopted the rationale which the 
Atapesh have developed to an advanced state of integration— sexual inter- 
course IS an ultimate expression of a deep alfectional relationship, made 
^manenl by marriage This is the point of view sanctioned by the judeo- 
Christian religion and also supported by Enkson’s theory of personality de 
vclopment A person with a well-established sense of identity can become 
truly intimate because he is not afraid of losing himself [15, p 125J True 

IJ*^?"’39o! 4361 "”4 draws heavily on AusubeU 
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mtimacy is a necessary condition for genitahty Genitality is the capacity for 
a complete and mutual sex relationship As each partner gives of himself 
unselfishly, the two enter into a wholeness which Enkson says, ‘ m some 
way appeases the potential rages caused by the daily evidence of the oppo 
siteness of male and female, of fact and fancy, of love and hate, of work and 

play” [5, p 96] . , 

This point of view is also the conclusion of the Time reporter, after his 
research into sex attitudes and behavior He expresses it movingly But many 
do feel the need for a reaffirmation of the spiritual meaning of sex For the 
act of sex is above all the supreme act of communion 
as sanctified by God and celebrated by poets Love s 
grow, but yet the body ,s h.s booL.* wrote lohn Donne 
children, who should be a responsibility— and a joy th • . 

tailed a great deal about love, knew hltle about sex Perhaps tt is time tot 
tnodern Amencans, who know a great dea a ou 

'"s:r"e'Arapeshsoe.e.ytteatss^^^ 

minalion of a couple’s deepening, loyal a ec i , . .. | ^ , jiave 

pertenee sex urges apart from -/“:,rtoTho,d t td^al of sex 

a very different experience so^limes overwhelming, 

integrated with love and than mtls Early maturing boys feel 

sex desires Boys do so very much more than gitb y 

sex desire for more of the teen years than absorbed by the Arapesh 

Instead of the cons, stent picture of vtew Mass 

child, the American child from ^ of squally ex- 

media promote romantic concepts a , . samoan type sensuousness 

cimg sights, sounds and ideas which ,ex ” Parents, oficn 

The Time article [37] calls this P''-”™ ™"„,twtrarcnts did to them and 
bewildered by discrepancies between J according to the idea 

modem recommendattons for job of telling v'h-= 

that the less satd, the better Or they may do a „ 

babies come from and even how they g do 

youngster wants to know how sex ° ,o •■Sex is beauliful m 

with love A conscientious parent may S ,,^^1 „,„t.h convincing 

marriage but not before" Enkson s theory' The cuhure 

evident After all, tt ts not easy ^ “P ® „„ popularity and physi- 

gives little help The peer group, Middle-class boys, ranging 

cal attributes, stimulates plysiological J youngsters vvb 

more freely for fnends o'’V'‘'"s“ w.“bout emotional involvemen T1 
take part tn casual sex and mass media Win e 

ugliness of sex is pointed out by par . the 

,s hard to explain why full toluahty w-ffi ^ 1^^ underline the 

easy to reeUc'^the shock, ng ^'^^^^^Tncy Thus sex is ol.en put m 
heartbreaks resulting from premariia p t 
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framework of ph>siological desire frustration, guilt and fear Tlic rationale 
behind this treatment is that adolescents must be fnghtened into controlling 
their physical urges 

Resulting dehamop Sexual ten«ions arc \cr> real to American bo;S 
m general and to some Amencan girls because the culture has interpreted 
sex in such a wa> that these feelings are stimulated and casil) recognized 
There is e\en explicit statement of the naturalness of sex in the sex education 
literature Since bojs and girls arc permitted to associate frccl>, with little 
supeiMSion, opportunities abound for satisfying sex urges on a sensory Ic'd 
At the same time, the «ex and lo\e ideal acts as a deterrent to casual sex, 
while fears may be a general deterrent The Amencan middle-class boy who 
is caught m a dilemma of conflicting desires and ideals tends to use masturba- 
tion and petting as solutions The majority of American males do not ex- 
perience this conflict and accept premantal intercourse as natural 

Masturbation Cultural interpretations of masturbation base followed 
such a confusing course that neither parents nor children know what to 
think about this common adolescent practice While the old idea that mas- 
turbation IS a shame and a sin is not outmoded, contemporary sex guides to 
youth still hint that it is not quite nice or at an\ rate, something to be in- 
dulged in as seldom as possible E\en while fully accepung the fad that 
masturbation has ncNer been known to cause physical harm, many people 
have a nagging idea that there is something wrong with it psychological^ 
Bios 15, pp 159-1691 gives the psychoanalyiic point of view that masturba- 
tion plays a necessarv but temporary role m psychosexual development 
Through masturbation, the adolescent integrates his childhood sex experience 
wlh his present and future Infantile sexual pleasures become not ends in 
themselves but part of the mature heterosexual act, in foreplay Through 
fantasy during masiurbauon, the adolescent connects the solitarv sex expen- 
^ce^th hetero«xual acts In this way. mastnrbauon promotes development 
indis^nsable for releasing tension, then dev-clopment has gone 
WTong and masturbation is pathological 

tu,h"nnfri'' 'f “f 'ntegniung Ut- ,ou,i jei expenence. mas 

t e ^e^ld =>- Utose uho hold .he ideal o( 

an hTeTuubTL f f intercourse unUl Uie> 

on these p-ool- nr'’b partner The effect of maslurbanon 

sham-ful^SaL'^ n ^ determined largely by whether they cottstder .. 

re," mr^f ~rof‘K„raU'LsT„r5;=1. ^ 

'exual intercourse itself, touch — * - stroking of . 


; a hand to 


c;ch o h rTs a Ime of ^ople who lov e 

love indtte^ deeper 

.me ho, deep, Utey 
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can Nvell up m response to the tender touch turninc Uk cncounttr into sensuit 
pleasure nther than communication It sometimes happens that one of the 
partners is symbolizing love in her caresses while the o{h“r is stckmg stimu 
lation and tension release for himself In these two situations communica 
tion fails destro>ed by sensuousness No doubt most pi-ttinc fuses love and 
sensual pleasure even when confusion niso results Tlic some thinc holds 
true for pelting as for sexual intercourse that true inttmacj cannot be 
achieved until the sense of idcntit> is fairlj well established For the person 
who IS striving hard to find himself sjanbols of lovt wilt have to remain at 
the light touch level since he has only a light love to givt If sensory crati 
ilcation is his purpose in petlmg however he can go as far as he nia> And 
if he IS overwhelmed by sexual stimulation and earned along to an intimate 
level of gesture then if he holds the sex with love ideal he vvil! fed wrong 
and guilt} 
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In the long gab sessions of best friends, however, the kind which stimulate 
the sense of identity the future is considered too Other sources of sex role 
concepts are teachers other adults and mass media and literature 

The hkely reason for the printed stress on woman's role rather than man s 
IS that woman pla>s a senes of quite disconnected roles, while man's roles 
are much more continuous even though he docs make adjustments to the 
changes of the women in his life This is not to say that woman's roles arc 
clear cut within each stage even though the biological events which punctuate 
a woman’s life arc definite and irreversible The adolescent girl role lay* hcav'y 
stress on being physically attractive, socially active and popular with boys 
Intellectual achievement is a minor theme which occasionally swells to take 
precedence over the major theme, such as when college entrance is in the 
offing Overdevelopment of the minor theme is thouchl to endanger the major 
ones In other words, girls won’t be popular if they appear too smart The 
tiAo themes continue to conHict in the girls who go to college and to some 
extent in those who take jobs right after high school At their peak of 
beauty and attractiveness (as defined by American society ), these arc glamor 
girls, women drinking the heady wme of general admiration and power over 
identity requires work and achievement too The role 
vvhich follows glamor girl, wife for most women and career girl for some is 
sharply different from glamor gul She gets little reward for being young 
beauUful and female She has to work 
Men realize, of Murse, that the roles plajed b> «omen affect profoundlj 
the roles of rnen Rejection of the role of American husband was shown by 
man> men who mamed European and Asian women The same attitude is 
related in magazine articles, apllj expressed by Hunt 121, p 149] 

mlmcfLlZu <<<«"• want a g.rl ,ust hke the gnl A"* 

whtTwomen “ " ’>’= «>=' h-' ■" E"™?* 

European women are ch?e feminine Depending on who tells the tale 

while thet tinkle wiih ’ 'ntriguing adorable and let their escorts talk 
6 X M i'on'IS: m^kerrura'"^"'"’ 

babies without a whisper or can sfmiUi ''“Sgering loads home and bear 

out truiie cmand ’ f h ^Meously turn the cuffs on a mans shul 

all without any senw'of'Mrrin'"lT^''^ uhndren silent and near, 

to be found in one Sifihm whether all these traits are 

traditional man thinks the Euron"'”"*" ” “ “hsolmely clear that the neo- 

te place wi.h„r”^ center her plaee-and allows him 

must nchiesr^d'proLcrEterih''r'‘r " childhood that he 

rewards athletes more than it does''Sfoh' 

IS that of brcadwmrcr both K-r male’s vocational role 

uwinrcr, both before and after marriage This fundamental is 
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clear, even though expectations of husbands arc not so definite Also there 
IS continuity between the two roles Research shows that husband-wife tela 
tionships ate strongly mnuenced by the husband s vocational role Men who 
were successful and competent tn the work world exert more power m making 
decisions at home than did men who were less adequate vocationally [4 p 3 
The very importance of work as part of a mans role makes vocational dcei 
sions serious and problems anxiety -producing [35] nf 

There ts evidence that the .deal male role ts changing from P 
a man as a go-getter, a compeuttve tndtvtdual who tnitiates invent^ aves 
for the future and pushes ahead Modem bureaucratic ^^“Vpr' sen. 

ence men to be cooperative, relaxed group 

and letting the company take care of the future [31] Mead 30 dec cs dte 

shift from long., me goals to j'’ * “on “a™ 

riage and early forcing into a pattern of domes ica i , j [ freedom 

Imng instead of on amb.nons for the future, curtailing the period 

m which a youth can dream pf sex 

The adolescent asks, Just what dw becoming’ Since the cul 

and what sort of acceptable “dult -im cap^ I 

tural prescription is not clear-cut and, P ,,r,ety of possibilities 

tattoos, each young person has ■<> “'“i ^ while freedom of 

without the certainty of knowing that disadvantage of un 

choice is a cherished detn<>c''”''"'5*'‘' 1 ,^ of this burden m their 

certainty and anxiety College students ^ par or two m order 

current practice of dropping out for a j students, for example, 

to “find themselves" About 25 Kscen, of “rvaru s^^^^ 
drop out at some point dunng “ j„„„cd ,o Harvard eventually 

and do well About 90 P'™'"* "'.''^vrual, on at Harvard revealed u deep 

receive degrees An exploration of t is adnunistmtion as to the ^Ih- 

understandmg on the par. of the “"^“^^se of identity I3S1 T e 

cutties their students experience m e ^ cannot find a fie 

Dean of Freshmen wrote to parents, b motivation is at a low ebb, 

that really interests them, or who find over 

f have no hesttatton tn recommend, ng a year 

Marriage ] 7_3 will show Average age 

Americans marry STmWO to 1950 while social change has 

a, marriage gradually decreased rom '^ '“poiopsing Earl, mamage a 
been speeding up and the «”’P'“«j' “'„o, malum enoufl. to eo^wnh 
problem insofar as the partimp . ^ of teenage marriages as j 

the demands of marriage The . j teenagers has gaai y 

smee nnd-centuo, h«ause ■'’'"“‘r^^eMge has not decreased sine^ 
While the nationwide average age pe„i,lems of youthful ma E 

as can be seen from Fnntre 17-3 ^ 

serious to the people involved and 10 soe. 
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I=s!St 1° '•''■riopmcnt, one would expect ado- 

D^er^r h™f- “'Bfaclory than those between adults. Wth one 

Lnnot U on^o? °t Went.ty, the relationsh.p 

Amencan mamage. Both partners expect happiness from marriage, and jet 
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th=.r own .mmalurny prevents the establtshtnent of the rclal.onsh.p wteh 
yields lasting happiness The theory is borne out by sntisbcs A I- ■ 
p 130] of 1,425 high school marriages showed that .0 
cutting three years previously had already ended in annu dissolu- 

separanon This figure is nearly three times as large as the ™ f ™ “ 

bon rate for the general population for the first three : 

:;„bac=fiSm"]i"Vst;o;divL.dc^ 
“dC™rha1l“r^:d“l8“d th-e men before 21 I2S. PP 101- 

’'’cinclus.ons from extensive leldfm 

tors contributing to early marriage [ J 'idolesccnts hope to find m 

a desire lor loyalty, warmth "d “ he 

marriage Personal happiness is , A bandn agon ellecl may operate, 

times marriage IS used for avoiding the draft A ban E 

as friends marry young Marriage “ ^a "tomm reslr.ain.s are redu^ 
glamorous image promoted by mass j p^renu and occupational 

by prosperity, employment of wives, , onager years, earlier dating 

fringe benefits Increased heterosexua * ,^^]pvesb> miss medn, leads 

and going steady, plus increased stmolation marnages 

to increased premarital sexual ml • escape from unhappy 

Some early marnages are Ptnn.p.'a'nd hy ^ X„,,,er emotional probi™ 
situations in home, school, or o„ng marriages are as follov« 

Some of the outstanding nhnracle» «« 0 „,y ,o percent of 

[7] Most of them involve ' Hich school students who mar^ 

high school brides marry htEhsehMlstuto fed 

are mostly juniors and seniors 0"= "l'™ , ^ school grooms arc involved 
are pregnant. One half to thme rates are hf « 

in a premarital pregnancy , school "lowest where both j 

couples where both are sUU m j,y clergymen 7oung 

high school Most weddings arc PJ'' ™ jo older matnaees Bode 

rnvolvc more crossing of rebgro^^^ , ,„c vhs- 

to come from lower- or "“''“"ff'® „*k«xcc In cj. 

PRon..nMS RrsucTlNO '■'‘°:;'"“;„ards to personality 
asters of mamage ‘■'®'°'^'™|jds free curlailrocnt of s,j„dpoinl of 

ready mentioned. >ounS m . . ,s a senous one fro ,odividuaIv 

of level of aspiration f P , j involved, since it ^ ^ married 

society, as well as for the md.>^« ^ ^^.jve wotk > get. and 

less able lo do socicly s ^ ^oiB and some bcvli i j | An ana’vxi' 
lugh school students force them our of school A 

pnneipals, but economic ptes'O'O* 
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of 765 Pennsylvania high school marriages showed that two thirds of the 
marned lugh school boys remained m school, while 90 percent of the girls 
dropped out [111 A Minnesota study on teenage marriages showed that 69 
percent of these brides were pregnant and that most of them were required 
to drop out of school [1] A more liberal policy exists in California, where 
only 9 percent of high schools reported that they suspended a married preg- 
nant girl as soon as the pregnancy was known [261 Even when pregnant 
teenage brides arc allowed to stay in school, they must stop to have their 
babies, and few ever return Limited in education, and needing to take any 
sort of a 30b in order to make ends meet, the married adolescent may have 


to settle for a vocational identity which is a far cry from his dreams 

Most obvious of problems is children The higher inslabihty of teenage mar- 
riages implies that they will involve more children m divorce than will other 
marriages Thus the average adolescent is two stages behind the stage of 
maturity required by parenthood Since most teenagers arc deeply involved 
m the identity crisis and barely started on the problems of intimacy, the sense 
of generativity is far beyond them One has to grow far beyond mutual give 
and take, understanding and communicating in order to nurture a completely 


dependent being, to fit one’s own existence in with his, to enjoy giving without 
receiving immediate understanding and appreciation 
Marriage education for adolescents Many high schools and colleges 
try to prepare their students for marriage through courses, os well as through 
lecture senes and individual lectures, films and discussions The objectives 
of mamage education include giving adolescents knowledge of facts, behavior, 
development and social norms, attitudes towards the self and other people, 
competence in interpersonal skills and values m human development and 
relationships Evaluations of the results of mamage and family living courses 
have shown considerable benefit to those students who have taken them, m 
terms of added knowledge, understanding, attitudes and abilities [12] Mar- 
nage courses are not available to many Amencan young men and women A 
study of the recent history of mamage courses m California shows that oppor- 
tumlies for marriage education increased after World War II until 1954, 

teaching of mamage and 
schools f Cahfornm high 

ITT iT . I c ® area [26] The figure for the 

ShfoJJIr “ " “"^'toably lower than that found for 


SUMMARY 

ton“u R™ hil'toif ^7” to°‘sepSti 
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vanety of roles The clique is a small, select group of close friends, usually 
alike m interests and background, giving one another security and status, often 

behaving cruelly to outsiders r u 

A large survey by questionnaire indicated that dominant values for Imys are 
athletic, for girls, social, with scholarship not only low on 'h/ 
losing value over tune A longitudinal study demonstrated 
for Lral values and mature social behavior Adult values are accepted 

'"ShVlJfbutes ,0 the sense of identity, ert close m.ation 
ships such as ■ best fnends” enjoy When the sense » 
certain level of strength, friends can achieve J sec 

safer to develop the first intimate fncnds P ^ „f ,i,„sc 

Greatly valued by many gives high status Many 

who achieve It Popularity, along wilh o * assigned low or 

adolescents feel inadequate and '"tr' top 
moderate statuses in systems ^ Han they did formerly 

Cross sex friendships occur at * /„ ,|„ea,ening to restrict 

Earlier dating, going steady and mamage also 

personahty development . culture which sometimes confuses 

Romantic love is an aspect of Am figs their relauonships with 

adolescents and yet also strengthens ** development of the swnse of 

the opposite sex Romantic love can promote the deve p 

identity . » otisfacton' philosophy of sex 

Adolescents have difficulty in ^ confusions result from a 

and love and in integrating their a ' culture and from the rapi 

wide variety of values and behavior ,,„le help Sexually 

social changes which are taking p ace -nmeiimes makma communica ion 
expressive acts have various interprc a , ^ yi^j^nicnt and acceptance 

difficult between members of a couple me «ta 

a sex role is also difficult, especially for wo Hreats to he 

Adolescent marriages have a PP“' ^ „s„lt from them P=™"“^ 
participants, their families and the ch ^ , ,mrnalunly, makes it 

ImmatLy, meludmg 'ducaUona and Ameneans demmd o' 

cult to achieve the high level has been fa“"'*' '£on 

marriage Education for mamage Unfortunately, this type o 

those adolescents who have su co 
IS not available to all 
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CHAPTER 18 e- 


A crucial difference between adolescence and adulthood is m the taUng of 
responsibility An adult is expected to be on his own in many ways, not com- 
pletely, but more so than an adolescent Looking forward to being grown up» 
the young person expects to make more and more decisions independently 
and to receive less help and direction from parents and other sources Self- 
reliance, responsibility and achievement behavior during adolescence have 
roots m childhood experience and in background factors This chapter ex- 
amines some of these relationships as well as the adolescent’s present inter- 
actions Growth m self direction is traced m several different areas of hfc, 
vocauonal, moral and religious 


RESPONSIBILITY, SELF-RELIANCE AND ACHIEVEMENT 
Respotxsibility 


A responsible person is one who can be counted on to do his work, con- 
tribute hrs share and cany his load and to do ,t on his own, without being 
Turret ^ Research shows that although this 

“ '•evelops throughout childhood and 
hotn TT '? T'"’”'’" R-PO-bihtytn tenth graders was 

parTts and nTtT "“"“S companionship wrth their 

This doerno. sav ht and neglect [2] 

net ectf T or that rejecting, 

interaction irresponsibility More likely, a certain quality o£ 

rcnraXspomtilftr" '°"-’-°“bip, mutual involve- 

0ttSE;adTTv'"aT‘’°T’'’'^ “P "ben teachers’ ratings 

more esTntbtTun b® T" Teachers considered girls 

The parTstf -ted boys higher rn leadership 

P ot these girls had given them more afTection, praise and com- 
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pan.onsh.p .ha. .he> had e.ven ,he,r sons 

more love-onented with girls, using more re . tended 

appointment and threatening ^ ^JVurther evid^ that compan- 
more toward physical development of responstb.l.ty m 

lonship and loving concern are re 

adolescents relationships Inve much to do with 

Although patent attitudes and ^ ^ be associated mth 

It, the giving of specific jobs by p ,be pan of the parents was 

responsibility in the child Social re P ,be children [13] Probably 

however, related to socially responsible ^ je „„h 

the meaning of his work to t ' ° serious signifieant aud dcmamlina 
the responsibility he feels and’ more satisfaction than is a 

job IS likely to evoke more . „„b tidying the garage, or making 

simple routine task Compare lifeguard g th ,bc home 

a wedding cake a'lth doing responsibility than does norkmg 

tends to give a youngster a greater 8 entirely on Im own 

for his family, since r*'''' h™ ^hls 

performance, whereas L d in community work and „ 

shotvn also m school, with f"'"*“"„'°be heading "Moral Development 
topic will be touched upon ugam under the 

Independence -Mcnstic which can be «ecn early 

Independence or “s^S^fjears through “dolescenK ins a 

m life, probably in infancy J^. ^cirls than for boys [22) ° '.erms'ot 

fairly stable characenstic, more » for 8 ■ dependency ^ 

tors who studied “'"f c stS. s«king "“"“7;“ 

passive behavior in the face ^s'a^ecnon and '“P'7"i„,"s 

Ld help when under slress. problems „ de- 

feraale adults, «=>■'"£ pral.rications m . depvn’denl 


ot acuon 

especlalions or 
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demands DilTcrcnt IcncIs of achic\cmcnl motivation occur in different cn* 
vironmenial situations, presumably because of the parent-child interaction 
which takes place Success or failure .il school doubtless contributes also to 
aspirations By the time a child reaches adolescence, lie has many experiences 
which affect his desire for excellence and his definition of it What happens 
dunng adolescence also contnbvitcs m an important way to ambition The 
stability of achievement behavior has been studied at the Fcls roundalion, 
where 71 subjects were followed from birth to early adulthood (29] Ratings 
of achievement behavior at age 10 to 14 showed significant relationships to 
ratings of adult achievement behavior, particularly m the intellectual sphere 
In this area, ratings at 10-14 accounted for ai least a quarter of tlic vanation 
in ratings m adulthood In other words, taking the group as a vvholc, childhood 
experiences determined 25 percent or more of the striving for inlcllcciual 
achievement in early adulthood The true figure may be greater than 25 per- 
cent, since other kinds of observations, interviews and ratings might reveal 
more Even if childhood experience determined as much as lialf of the adult 


achievement behavior, there is stiU room for the adolescent years to be 
extremely important in the development of achievement motivation 
men parent-adolescent relauonships arc studied for the light that they 
shed upon achievement behavior, one has to consider that some of the 
measured results will be due to past parent-child relationships rather than to 
only the present situation With this limitation in mind, let us see what is 
offered by some research on parents and adolescents In general, when parents 
demand high achievement, adolescents, as well as children, are likely to 
deliver it [3] This statement is deceptively simple If it were that easy to 
build achievement motivation, the world might be overrun with eager beavers 
Many other inOuences interact with parental demands 

Achievement motivation is closely related to independence The settings m 
which parents communicate their expectations make a difference m children’s 
non TenM Children tend to develop high levels of aspira- 

appropriate demands at appropriate umes, 
rewarding success liberally, and holding standards of excehence for them 

wa;s [471 own pr“^ their own 

m?nt mSivion . ^eem to be necessary for high ach.eve- 

independent work -i achievement and plenty of opportunities for 

stTnd" impure!; The young- 

sense of identity as well as^for ""^“">"8 for an adolescent’s 

problem of bcliewng in himself hiLtahties 

of Mhctber he will be ahl, i 1 * potential, with the questions 

and of what nro tl law L'” ‘‘fc •>>« he wants to play 

the roles he would Re to play The demonstrated faith of 
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parents shows him that significant people are sure he can aeconiphsh «hat he 
must 

““ettings proauce - ^ " 

:.a:Nr.;:,ze:®".r.^^ »d famny structure at, hare some 

in training for .ndcp^tre “t " 3 I; 
found in a study which “ {^“vement niotivaUon High achieve 

groups differed in social mobility an Greeks Jews and white Protes 

ment motivation was more charactenstic o ^ ’ngs comparison of 
tants than of Italians, French Canadmns an B „„„ 

English and American parents showed the former 

training for self reliance [7) „ost concerned »alh 

Class compansons show the midd -u.idrcn thus One investigator 

achievement and most intent upon . . ..g^j relationships with those 

12] compared upper middle class paren results m both boys an 

m the lower middle class and ^“'"T'ft uoper middle-class g-rls than for 
girls Independence . g por boys, the reverse wa 

lower, with the former showing * o„ed less by their parents and 

true, with lower middle class boys bei g 

showing more achievement asptwbon stuaied for boys 

Thcloint cflecu of social class J.ghcst achievement 

only [381 Although the middle ^ the sires of •'« '™"“ 

scores within a given class varied 8 7 ^,355 families 

lowest aspiration levels were seen upper-class fai 

lowest in large, upper-class famili „„ddlc-claS5 fa"’'''” , elasscs 

duced about the same uspirauon le between the diltcr 

and 18-2 show the contrasts and s.milanties 
and family sizes .i.frercnce m aduevement orien 

Position m the family nnkes ambitious always 

popular notion is that eldest c i ,hc eldest child oe 

family size are also taken into a ^^]uutenicnl alllioug aclucve 

show up as the one most indicates that umns m larfc 

The study from which these labl intermediate h,gh m 

ment scores of nil belong to ' Hasses Eldest --st child in a 

families of the upper and ™' ^ „„ddlc claw L„mcnt-oncnled 

medium sized families in the upp he just as a lamil) 

small upper- or middle-class fami y a large, u„gcst in a 

as the eldest Least ambitious of “ u„viUon goes to m J 
Second place for lack of achievement mol 
large, upper- or middle-class famuy 
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boys from mother-dominated families showed much more ^ 

than d,d the.r scholar, c equals front autonomtc J'’;" 

Mere compared m level of aspiration, those tom 
considerably lower than the rest The other ^ 
greatly, although the highest average score ^ group, 

In this respect, the lowest socioeconomic aspiration 

in that mother dominated families produ be seen that 

father-dominated next and autonomic thir atmosphere "hich 

.he relationships between husband “^ernems ^This study 

affects the children’s aspirations and Ihe ^ efTicient as a 

suggests that the democratic, equahtaiian f V J aaj that the 

mother- or father dominated family j" J personalities at ihc same 

democratic family is best of all in but 

l‘nie , ,L,Mhood achie%cmcnt moti'a 

While the family is extremely .w adolescent interacts «ilh 

tion, with the school the second importan • g broader 

a wider world of which family and schoo jbe identity 

base on which to build his level of aspira i himself thiouph rcla- 

which he IS ttorkmg to achieve He seel^ ? money, when he tastes •'= 
tionships with peers, while he . b achievement makes 

pleasures of recreation and acquisiii cieaies and enjoys 

when he reads about heroes and L world (Sec Fig“": ’ 

arts, when he contemplates good and 

VOCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT vocaUonJfiSi-SS®® 

A maior concern of adoj eseentsjisjh^^^ 
cstabtehU m It ^ gnd to ^ ^ 

protnElnrln-trToIe acceptable to the y o ^ simple s 

peers important to him In contrast othe^s.^^ '•■«t";'ady 

where there is little choice of occup his pai'"'* ,j|t. 

bcwildenng array of possibililies v j ojs the occcss'y 

with advice or even urging, •'■c Equate 0"“ doing 

direction in choosing his occupa i , nj adulthood I j 

acceplable work role ,s usually a -oio'cc^ °b bemecn “arfer 

adult work, a young person learn 'o ^fa„d thinks he could do 
hopes he might become, and what „ 

to make a better world [20, pp 3 • choose it a P P ^lams 

To achieve a satisfactory work ,hal wiH 6^ '“"“arc Thc 

Much as adolescents desire to take on aaj bow lo P P b,ch 

they arc often a. a loss lo know ho^a .h,, tiieh '.‘"“tjege and 
puzzling facts revealed m one ^ .j, micrcst m go f v-anted m 

school svas closely assoc, a.ed wilh b«h -dolc-ccnls who 

low interest in schohsiic achiCNemcn 
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go to college be disinterested in s^rlnttion^ to ^adults, a 

years’ Perhaps school achievemen y*" Perhaps H »s associated with 
status which teenagers are trying ^ ^ j. ^3^(5 College, on the other 

gold stars, good grades, doing ® , acuvities. freedom from parental 

hand, symbolizes adult status, sop ^-«,rnus of assuming adult roles, 

cont;oi: choosing for oneself AhhoughjeMrous^o^^^^^ 
these adolescents seem unrealistic ^ esidenced this lack of 

Although the majonty of the adolescents m this y 
realism, some avoided the para ox c hoosm g_and_thgJlf^'^ 

Vocauonal gu.dancemear^P-n^^ ^le 

rali^ In a depends upon many influences, 'n'^ “ 

youngster’s interaction with his sc achievement and his inte ^ 

mg the important ones of P-P^ration depend also 

resources Educational achievement 
on the opportunities offered 

./dpporumtues for Education -nH values m the educational 5> stem 

A soctety expresses and ^ 

It maintains In a P‘’oJ®'^\,f.,,-ational selection processes 

Association of Universities I 1 ,j 5 educational 5> 

were studied About three qua«« <>^ ,hu EitoP"" 

enroll about half of |,a)( of the studcnl^ *" ruroncan s)Slcni 

other quarter, enrolling the Russian plan Th' uuncrsil) and 

plan, or what the Rf;»'’,V"„.o those who for 

channels children nt 1 ° j. pcnniileil to ^ . education, with 

those who will not The ,-ccive a dilfercnl 1 -uic on the first 
higher education The lat scrsitj, hwing 

emphasis on the vocational Furtlic^^ .0 

group Eventuall), f ?,,n which niahcs ihem c igi 3 college 

passed a final attammation which ^^^^,,cs ,0 * 0 ■ 

The American plan ' Sool Comf ^^Xr learning apply 

preparatory course m se college The insthu 1 co^ugc group goes to 
grant automatic en.raney° 3, P=rcc t of an 

their own syslems ^"^og ,|.is syatctojf to, ,„„,c clecrinc 11 m 
collccc In oihcr coon _i,,des terminal cdu — junior high 

;"m.che:.ual,andemo..^^^^^^^ 

fils, if not the cxnc 
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as to interests, talents and achievements With basic sclf-knoulcdgc in these 
areas, he is helped to choose the high school course which will lead him to 
an appropriate work role Whether the junior high school is fulfilling its 
obligations or not, some sort of s>sicm like this is required by the basic 
values in American dcmocracv 

Does extending high school education to a larger proportion of the popula- 
tion lower the average intellectual level of the students’’ One student of this 
matter [21, pp 278-2801 quotes research to show that it docs not Not onl> 
IS there a larger potential of intellectual abiUl> in the population than was 
inferred from tests of 40 jears ago, but intellectual growth continues for a 
greater number of years than early students of intelligence thought 


Education Required by Various Occupations 

Educational level is related to occupational level As one ascends the 
occupational scale, more and more jears of academic achievement arc re- 
quired, with the professions necessitating education that extends into adult- 
hood A college education has become almost essential for success m the 
professions and management occupations In one study, 84 percent of 9,000 
college graduates were professional people or proprietors, managers and 
executives, while only 1(3 percent of noncollcge graduates were such I17j 
Although the labor force is growing rapidl> and openings for technical and 
professional workers are increasing, openings for unskilled labor remain 
about the same and employment for farmworkers is decreasing [33] Fig- 
Of joung people entering the hbor 
educational level of the adult men arc now 
in the labor force Vocational and technical education arc required b> roost 
t’han‘four"sea Professional or teehmeal worker lias had more 

hJIarau aro “O'' "'0 "orker can learn while dome, 

neriod after an’'" "" ^0™'= training program or a probationary 

manv sMcd Lfr°‘’r i"r""' “’™“' 'ducation Such jobs include 

need them, others by educational insim '™'''d by the companies svho 
work roles he wants and which he could ach'" "r"!] 

and obtain the education necessary for the 'tr'’ " 

Intellectual Factors 

Intelligence as measured by lo tests ,s , 

level, but correlauons between intelbgL- an^mh^ 

ficjice and job Recess are quite low, as 



TABLE J8-3 

CJiicalioMl Icrcl of nicn no w in the labor force. 
rrontKw™ s, 
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mvjillHjfi 
Win Coirp!etc 
High Schw) 


1 Educational level of younj people entermg the labor force (From 
Yn^nih It'?' “o Youth Employment "The Challenge of Jobless 
jg 53 j “ ’ Department of Ubor, Ui Government Printing Office, Washington, 


con be seen m Table 18^ The occupations can be arranged m a hierarch} 
fording to average intelligence of those foUotving them, but tilth each occu- 
Crn'e W «T,res, tvith considerable otcr- 

Tm Pemeni? ^ C^^cabon Test, where the average « 

lumb-riS wnh 10 teachers out of 100, while a 

^?e torio^reenrrt 1 “> ‘““b^jacks out of 100 

lO plImoTteSe^ '-■S''- 

1 W l«I A!ranerm“?'r ““^upahons yields Figure 

ments Of the 'howsV relSive re,tute 

mance The honzontal ant ih”* ""i ‘•“^''l^hve and malhemabeal perfor- 
terbal skills and Inowledce T^ requirements for mechanical and 

g diagram suggests her* Tcquixcments arc 
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table 18-4 

Relationsh,ps bc.««n .casared .a.ell.sc..cc 


Type of Job 

Clerical workers 
Supervisors 
Salesmen 
Sales clerks 
Protective services 
Skilled workers 
Semiskilled workers 
Unskilled workers 


• Significant at 5 percent level ^ ^ (New York 

Source Adapted from ^ E Oh' ^ Etafwiiofl ** John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 

•niorodike and E Hagen 249 Copynght O uow 

I0h„ w„.y * so., ... .«.> ^„„bma..on by 

combmed m vanous jobs It '“„^c'anothcr are close m requ.rcroen s 

quadrants Occupauons placed near 

See Figure 18-3 m be related to style of cogni i' higWj 

Occupational choice „ ,1,5 occupational (hish 

mg in high school t.h iliosc of It'eM)- "ifvo E«nps 

creative adolescents were c P occurred belween endives 

IQ) adolescents, t®’ tf vocauons which “PP'”’' „obilit> of 

in both quantity and qualiV “ apparently hm 

mentioned signilicantly ni P'’”'*” ‘"'Ir.nnamn and cnlcr- 

thought which occupations, such as ^ ■■teaching 

raenlioncd more unconvc .,«ns such as ‘ law or , occupational 

:ainer, and unresolved co_mb.na.ionJ^^_^___^^^^ mm fi- calc- 


_ 

ir.;" s ' -t i "t 

gorics engineering choices fell mtn ’ jancinc. wlii>= 

..Avcnnt nf tr 


nteresls showed 75 ^“““‘“'.urc, science, ” rics Ocali>« 

jorics engineering , yjs- choices Id' mtn j dancinc. "1">= 

Duly 35 percent of the such ns writing 

ihose many of the espressne careers pcoups of gifted 

'Iigh IQ s did not consistency m ^^fbchwots fi< The high 

There IS then a ma and b> conventional slandarils 


ilQsditJnoiw* , .M consisicuw • bcha>aors P* * . 7 

iherc IS then a fnn j ,j and stwtn"r^ 1 ^. conventional slandari s 

mts Tlieir cosnifvely f judged suwsj by , 

3-s selected slcreotyped -^„j„dp vnne 

ccepted models pmviJedb^ Create ct^S”"''” “"“"Sn 

ihaf other P=°P'= “Sds P«>Vl?here "'IHaTin 

aeanings. rejccie „ctanon5 of . , scents choose hut in 1 
l,d not conform to ions adolescen 

lidvrence "Ot ““'r , 

vhichtheydcflnesu 
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TABLE 18-5 

Percentiles for measured intelligence as they occur In various occupations. 


Percentile 


Occupational Groups 

10 

25 

SO 

75 

90 

Accountant 

114 

I2I 

129 

136 

143 

Teacher 

110 

117 

124 

132 

140 

Lau-jer 

112 

118 

124 

132 

14! 

Bookkeeper, general 

103 

114 

122 

129 

138 

Chief clerk 

107 

114 

122 

131 

141 

Draftsman 

99 

109 

120 

127 

137 

Postal clerk 

too 

109 

119 

126 

136 

Oerk, general 

97 

108 

117 

125 

133 

Radio repairman 

97 

108 

117 

125 

136 

Salesman 

94 

107 

115 

125 

133 

Store manager 

91 

104 

115 

124 

133 

Tool maker 

92 

101 

112 

123 

129 

Stock clerk 

85 

99 

110 

120 

127 

Machinist 

86 

99 

110 

120 

127 

Policeman 

86 

96 

109 

118 

12 s 

Electrician 

83 

96 

109 

118 

124 

Meat cutter 

80 

94 

108 

117 

126 

Sheet metal worker 

82 

95 

107 

117 

126 

Machine operator 

77 

89 

103 

114 

123 

Automobile mechanic 

75 

89 

102 

114 

122 

Carpenter, general 

73 

86 

101 

113 

123 

Baker 

Truck dmer, heavy 

69 

71 

83 

83 

99 

98 

113 

111 

123 

120 

Cook 

Laborer 

67 

65 

79 

76 

96 

93 

111 

108 

120 

119 

Barlxr 

Miner 

Farm worker 

1 umberjack 

66 

67 

6! 

60 

79 

75 

70 

70 

93 

87 

86 

85 

109 

103 

103 

100 

120 

119 

115 

116 


^ Thomdikc and E Hagen. 


Special Abilities 

occunMmnr 'i“ occupational aptitude tests are used for 

subkrt" Mle Mh°"' f 'cs« given to 2,156 

PP 73 V 41 «" various occupations [36, 

Cl >1 intcllipcncp miinbcr, manipulation of spacial relations, gen- 

numl^rs o' geometric forms, perception of words and 

minual di^icritv' speed, finger dexterity. 

A rorn ^u.iT.T. \n>ual lojhf requirements of the occupaliQIl.- 

A men ahihty ean be desirable, undesirable brn-^ ral for a eerta b job. 
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Low Quanlitative 


Manager Hotel Restaurant o 



Sales r H G o 
Manager Retail Store< 

3 ^Sates H H G 

1 / xHigh School Teacher 

W / ^SaJer Manager 
” i ©Office Manaccr 

0 Accountant 


*‘^^echanlcal 

“\erKiJ 

o Airplane Pilot 

a Industnal Phaffliaceuitcal 

Afanagcf e Law^r 


Sp*cifica( ons 
Writer « 

oP/cjJcnt VtcePrrsdcni 


0 

Draftsman 

©Industrial Enc neer 



©Sate Engineer 

oB-ctncal pPhys cal Science 



Eng neer «*Phj3ician 



oCivI Engineer 



o ^fechantcal Enc neer 



HgJ?Oj3rual»»r 

ncurc 18-3 Oumtitativc mechnmcal and fcqu.remenfs ofj inmi* ofcypa 
Iwns slionn b> Ibc location of the occnpnlioo m the quadiuntt TOc qiumitjti.c 
dimension ,s rcprcscnlcd b> the smical nsB the mKhtnical ^ 

the lioriaonlal (Reprinted bj pcrmlMion /«»" J " 

Trn Thousand Carem Nen lorl John «(fc3 i Sons Inc IMP Cnptti.bl 
1959 John Wile> 4 Sons, Inc I 
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Social ability, for example, although not listed in the factors above, is very 
valuable to an insurance salesman of indifferent use to a fireman and possiblj 
distracting to a theoretical physicist 


Perso/jality Factors 

Personality factors contribute to choice o f occupation asj vcll as to achieve- 
ment irrthe wink loltrseTected In^far as in terests are considered an expre s 
s ion of personality, th en a great deal of research has been done in this area 
Interest inventories are questionnaires which reveal a pattern of interests The 
pattern is then matched to the i nterest patt ern of people engaged in a certain 
occupation In the Strong Vocational Interest Test, for example, occupations 
lire grouped by similarity of interest pattern, and the indi\idual’s test results 
are examined to see which group or groups they fit Thus a person may find 
that his pattern fils that of Group IX, consisting of sales manager, real-estate 
salesman and life insurance salesman Or he may go into Group II, mathe 
matician engineer, chemist, physicist When the results of interest tests are 
factor analjiTied these broad types of interests show up as distinct scienlifiCt 
linguistic, social and business 136, p 86] Interests in children are quite 
unstable InWrest patterns increase in permanence as adolescents progress 
through high school and college A longitudinal study concludes that the 
interests characteristic of scientists become crystallized in boys between ages 
10 and 14, but that the temperamental pattern basic to the interests becomes 
established much earlier Girls who are interested m careers, as contrasted 
with thow who are not, show certain characteristics The career gif'irjj gggd 
hig^ on scales measuring responsibihiyTselPcontrol and achievernenTfheir 
career interests began to take s^pe at or befo re th e age of 14 [46] 

Background Factors 


The higher the socioeconomic level of the family, the better are the chil 
dren s chances of going to college, graduating from college, achieving high 
level occupants and achieving eminence The reasons for these conditions 
are complex They include differences in all sorts of opportunities as well as 
the^^lueTheld produced by middle and upper class families and 

tarnWh-Sr"”'?' fa™'" been studied .n terms of 

S asueefsT f' r*""' ‘he job was related to 

btUesSne r t' f^'h"' 

btue sAlmg rwalrs, .ndependence, little ambivalence [8] 

than!irnc°e ond achievement at high levels usually show a larger- 

studies of Cihe children The same is true m 

Th. n ® ‘"h' “h'l-lcot with high IQ s [361 
b> using TsKatonaf ""'f '"‘h siblings has been explored 

"hh 20.iea^olds [431 A child s 
and ordinal position mnnence no. only the ways in which his parents 
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treat him but also the interactions bciHcen him and his siblings What is 
more, these interactions continue to occur while the nuclear family lasls 
They are not merely a matter of infancy and early childhood In this article 
only tiiosomes arc considered, the effect of the relationship on each member 
of the pair being considered The analysis of interest patterns as related to 
role sifuatjon kd to these conclusions 
First-borns, especially girls» tended to choose teaching occupations more 
than did second-faorns This finding fits with other research which suggests 
that thej have higher responsibility training, being more often pul in charge 
of younger children and playing adult surrogate roles 
The all boy twosome had (he most masculine scores and preferred the 
conventional economic activities of producing buying and selling life m 
surance salesman, buyer, real-cslafe salesman, banker, purchasing agent 
production manager, farmer, accountant, sales manager and president of a 
manufacturing company Of all the girls, the girJ with the older brother 
showed the highest interest in the economic activities of bujer and life insur- 
ance salesman 

In the ah boy pair, the first bom tends to choose occupations where 
achievement is by strategy, the second bom achievement b> power Jobs 
involving strategy are production manager, personnel director, public admin- 
istrator, YMCA secretary, school administrator, social worker, CPA, account- 
ant, ofilce man, purchasing agent, banker, sales manager, lawyer, president 
of manufacturing concern Occupations reqwnng applications of physical 
power to persons, animals and things are physiaan, osteopath, dentist, 
veterinarian, farmer, policeman, mortician and YMCA physical director 
The all girl pair did not show such definite trends as the all boy Prefer- 
ences as to power strategy were the reverse of the boys, the first-bom girls 
preferring occupations involving physical power and the second boms prefer- 
nng strategic jobs The authors suggest that the first bom girl is encouraged 
and approved by her mother when she takes physical care of her siblings 
and acts as a parent surrogate Therelore, she has little need to develop 
strategic ways of coping with siblings 

Two sex twosomes preferred the most expressively creative occupations of 
artists, music performer, author and architect The highest-scoring boy was 
the boy with a younger sister, while the highest scoring girJ was the one 
with an older brother This twosome, older boy, younger girl was therefore 
the most creative When the technically creative professions were considered 

psychologist, physicist, mathematician, engineer and cJiemisi— it was found 

that the older brotiicr of a girl tended to express greatest interest 

This study is significant m its illumination of the processes by which 
people come to assume the great variety of work roles offered m a society 
The number of reciprocal roles which siWmgs can play is large and this 
research is only beginning in delineating their influence upon the adult work 
roles which the individual chooses 
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Vocational Maturity 

Based on the idea that growth occurs through solving certain problems at 
each age, a project called The Career Pattern Study is concerned with finding 
out what IS appropnate vocational behavior at various ages Selecting an 
prepanng for an occupation is one of the essential tasks of adolescence In 
order to understand better how this task is achieved, and thus to know better 
how to help adolescents with it, the investigators started with the handling of 
the task m early adolescence, using boys entering the ninth grade [42] They 
were concerned with the competence of these adolescents as to making impor- 
tani decisions about their vocational futures From analyses of tests and 
interviews and a factor analysis, the following vocational matunty in ninth 
grade was defined The essence of vocational matunty was planfulness, a 
looking ahead in preparation for vocational choice Planfulness was the gen- 
eral factor in the four kinds of behavior which indicated vocational matunty, 
planning onentation, and taking the long view ahead, the short view ahead 
and the intermediate view Wisdom of choice was not characteristic of boys 
this age Almost half the subjects had vocauonal preferences which were 
inappropnate for their intelligence levels Almost half chose vocations which 
did not agree with their interest patterns as shown on a standard \ocational 
interest test 

Those who did express wise preferences, however, were more hkely to be 
among the more successful young men at age 25, as shown by a follow-up 
study of the ninth grade boys [41] Other ninth grade predictors of success 
at age 25 were concerned with education and vocational choices, acceptance 
of responsibility for choice and planning, planning itself, consistency of field 
preferred, parental occupaUonal and educational levels, cultural stimulation, 
out-of-school activities and high school grades 

This research shows, then, that at the beginning of adolescence, vocational 
maturity is an expression of the whole personality rather than a narrow part 
of It Preparation for taking adult roles has a broad base The study also 
yields evidence that it is unwise to let boys this age make vocational choices 
which will limit their expcnencc and education, since they tend not to choose 
appropnately 


Another study of vocational choice dealt with 929 high school students 
132] Questionnaires were administered to the tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
grades Although this inquiry was neither as deep nor as thorough as the one 
described atove, its conclusions give some information about the problems 
adolescents face m Irymg to find suitable occupations The subjects did not 
know enMgh about the various vocauonal possibilities to be able to choose 

rcccncd little useful guidance from ndults The authors concluded that these 

mnle 8dne far in developing long 

range vocational objcctucs 
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An Example of Vocational De\ ehpment The Grow th of Scientists 

A study [35] of the deveJopmem of scientists offers insight into the im!.mg 
oI a scientist but also into some of the wajs m which background, experiences 
relationships and abilities mffuence the adolescents work roles Sixty four 
eminent scientists were chosen for careful individual study on the bases of 
membership in learned societies and raangs by scientists in important posi 
tions The subjects were biologists, physiasts and social scientists (psycholo 
gists and anthropologists) Although the report goes into what the scientists 
were like as adults, our interest here is m how tliey came to be scientists 

Most of the families were upper middle-class, with an economic range 
from relatively poor to very well to-do and none extremely wealthy Fifty- 
three percent of the fathers were professional men In most of the homes, 
learning was valued for Us own sake, and the interests of many of the subjects 
took an intelfectual form at an early age Many were first boms or only 
children, and many of those who had siblings were m positions similar to 
those of first or only children 

Certain home situations occurred more often m this group than in the 
normal population One such event was the early death of a parent Fifteen 
percent lost a parent by death before the age of 10, whereas of a group of 
624 college students, only 6 3 percent had lost a parent by age 10 There were 
significant differences between the three groups Twenty five percent of biolo- 
gists, 13 percent of physiasts and 9 percent of social scientists had lost a parent 
by age 10 The author mentions a corroborating study which showed that 25 
percent of mathematicians and physicists lost a parent before age 10 The 
author suggests that the effects of parental death included stimufatmg the 
boys to greater independence She also tncs to explain the differential effects 
The problem of facing death, she speculates, turned the boys to a deep con- 
cern with the mechanisms of life, and for some, this concern dexeloped into a 
generalized interest in biology 

Social isolation and some disinterest m persons was often felt by the 
physicists and to a slightly lesser extent by the biologists Tliese men had 
tended to have cordial but rather distant relationships with their fathers, 
apparently identifying comfortably wth them, respecting them and not bcinc 
pressured by them They tended not to have close relations xviih siblings and 
to have only a few friends rather than a crowd or gang Tlicy were slow in 
dating, often starting in the later years of coHege They found sairsfacuon in 
things outside the human realm The social scientists, m contrast to the 
others, were more involved wuh family relationships and pressures TTiey 
more often conflicted with their fathers and found tbcir fathers unsatisfactory 
persons with whom to identify Their families tended to feel superior, and to 
strive to isolate themselves from other families Boys growine up in such 
families would understandably place great miportanec on inierpcrwinal rch 
tionships and, if they acquired a saeuliGc atuludc, would generalize the 
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problems they encountered and try to solve them as social scientists Half of 
them started dating in high school They dated more extensively than did the 
Other tv-o groups 

A number of the scientists had unusual physical conditions which may nave 
contributed to feeling isolated There were extremes of height, a few were 
abnormally small and a few unusually weak Only three of the 12 theorcticm 
physicists had generally good health and normal physical development Such 
physical difficulties probably helped to make these boys avid readers 

The majonty went to public schools, although all but two of the anthro- 
pologists v.ent to private schools Most of them liked school, got along well 
with teachers and did a great deal of reading The different subgroups had 
different reading patterns, the theoretical physicists being very ommvorous 
readers The physicists, and not the others, earned on great activity with 
gadgets, radio, meccano sets, and such Half of the biologists showed interest 
in natural history as children, the other half becoming interested during ado- 
lescence m chemistry, agnculture and what science their schools offered The 
social scientists showed early interest m literature and the classics 

The decision to become a certain kind of scientist was made by a few in 
childhood by over half dunng the junior and senior years in college and 
by some m the second year of graduate school The social scientists were 
most often late in choosing, often because they did not know enough about 
their fields to have become interested in them earlier Several social scientists 
switched from English because they became disillusioned with it as a way 
of understanding human behavior Although physicists found out early about 
the possibiliues of research, the others often came upon it as an exaung 
discovery when they did their own first research One of them expressed it 
thus * One of the professors took a group of us and he thought if we wanted 
to learn about things, the way to do it was to do research My senior year 
I earned through some research That really sent me, that was the thmg that 
irappied me After that there was no getting out ” 

Curiosity was always characteristic of the scientists Instead of losing their 
childish cunosity as many people do, they developed it into a system of 
thinking in a question-answer way They settled upon their particular fields 
as objects of cunosity The expenence of doing research showed them hoW 
to spend their lives finding out the things they wanted to know 

Opportunities ior Solving Identity Problems 
Through Vocational Means 

The problem of insufficient and inadequate education has aircadj been 
‘X assuredly necessary for getting and holding a 
r? education and a good job are not always enough, however, to maLc 
the adolescent sure of his identity in the work world Evidence of this fact is 
fba lack of direction which many college stu 
nents express even when they arc doing well in their studies and perhaps 
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hoUmg good part time jobs On the bnnk of adulthood, many i person 
wants to assume an adult work role while trying to transform society, ‘ to 
make a better world ” 

Some cultures require service to society at this point of life Military service 
IS such a requirement Or a society may offer a choice or an honor which 
some of Its youth are privileged to receive, such as service m the Peace 
Corps or VISTA, where the volunteer has a real chance of effecting changes 
in the conditions of men While holding a job, he can come to terms with 
the difference between what he can really achieve and what he would like to 
do about changing the world 

Tlte director of training for the Peace Corps has pointed out that today’s 
college student is placed m a position of being preoccupied with his own 
advancement I23J For an earlier generation, he says, college offered a morato- 
rium from occupational responsibility, whereas today even high school, as well 
as college, is oriented toward getting ahead The student is urged to score 
high on many tests, to engage m strategic extracurricular activities and to 
make the nglU contacts Dunng high school, he must work, plan and strive 
to get into the right college During college, he must do the same to get into 
graduate school or the right job Thus for many years, he is involved m 
doing for himself These years are, however, the time when bs personality 
development demands that be relate himself to the rest of mankind This is 
the time to dream about what he might do to improve the world and to tty 
out some of his ideas If he is selffshly preoccupied with his own progress, 
then he misses important chances for growth The Peace Corps supplies those 
opportunities which have diminished m the high schools and colleges At 
least 36 other countries, recognizing the potentiality of the Peace Corps idea, 
either have organized or are initiating their own Peace Corps [4] 

Similar opportunities are available within the framework of various reli 
gious and charitable organizations, many of them established long before the 
Peace Corps The American Friends Service Committee has long worked 
at home and abroad, alleviating pain and poverty The Red Cross brings 
comfort to disaster victims throughout the world The Mormon church sends 
all of Its young men as missionaries to bnng enlightenment to others Civil 
rights organizations offer chances for idealistic and selfless work The sense 
of identity can be enhanced through working m one of these areas The 
opportunities which are optional, however, are sought by only a few of the 
total number of young people, those who have already achieved a fairly high 
level of personality development and self direcuon (See Figure 18-4 ) 


MORAL DEVELOPMENT 

Increasing self direction is powible through the development of moral 
judgment and moral action The sense of identity includes a concept of one- 
self as a moral person, behaving responsibly and acceptabl) m his own ejes 
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to consider many factors that might have beanng on the quesUon Therefore 
he can judge an act nght or ^vro^g or m between m terms of the mtenhons 
and the setUng m which it happened, whereas a child is more likely to judge 
m terms of results and to declare it good or bad rather than shaded An ado- 
lescent can accept, understand and tnveat flexible rules because he is flexible 
m thought His potential for independence m moral thinking (as m all think 
ing) contrasts with the dependency of the child, who thinks that rules are 
unchangeable, given by adults or by God, or by some obscure and ngid 
agent An adolescent can understand duty and obligation as based on recipro 
cal nghts and expectations which people have of one another, whereas the 
childish concept of duty is as obedience to a rule or to an adult Children 
are likely to believe m c)e for-an-cye, tooth for a tooth type of justice, in 
which people must pay for their misdeed by enduring inevitable punishment 
given by some authonly Adolescents can grasp a concept of justice based 
on making amends for misdeeds, repainng restonng what has been spoiled 
or taken away by the wrongdoing TTiey can conceive of individual responsi- 
bility, egualiQr before the law and impartiality m justice [26] 

This IS not to say that all adolescents think m the most mature ways pos 
sible at their age, nor to say (hat children do not occasionally think on the 
levels designated as adolescent Everyone has heard of a little child making 
an extraordinary sage moral comment and everyone knows that adolescents 
(and adults) somettmes thtnk childishly Rather, there are t}pjca} levels of 
moral judgment at different ages There are also wde individual differences 
at each age 


Sequential Deiehpment of Moral Judgment 

Kohiberg's studies [24, 25J show growth trends from childhood well into 
adolescence In intensive interviews with 100 boys, he discussed 10 stories 
about moral conflicts Analysis showed a definite sequence of stages in mdi 
vidual development Kohlberg concluded that the level of morality a boy 
accepted was cfosefy related to his fcvef of uncfersfandtng of moral concepts 
Moral internalization was not to be considered simple cognitive lenrmng of 
cultural norms, however, nor only a matter of mental age, as defined by 
intelligence tests Level of moral judgment was found to be related to IQ, but 
even more to chronological age, or to age linked experience Peer group 
participation and social class were also related to moral development Kohl 
berg maintains that moral development is the product of continuous reaction 
to the whole social world When a child moves from a lower type of moral 
thinking to a higher type, he does it through a transformation of his sj'stcm 
of thought, a reorganizauon, not a simple addition of new ibougbis 

Six types of moral judgment were distinguished Each of the moral ideas 
expressed by every boy was designated as one of the six types 'nien it was 
possible to show proportions of various kinds of moral thinking for each 
subject and for each age level Growth trends could thus be plotted In order 
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to understand Figure 18-5, which shows those trends, it is necessary to define 
the SIX types of moral judgment They are grouped in twos, makmg three 
general levels of moral development, thus 

/ Premoral level, on which impulse gratification is modified by rewards and 
punishments 

Type 1 Punishment and obedience onentation The reason for doing any- 
thing or for not doing something is to avoid pumshment “Being right” means 
obeying an authonty There is no concept of a right 

Type 2 Naive instrumental hedonism The reason for behavior is to get 
pleasure for oneself, often m the form of rewards from another person Every- 
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one has a right to do what he wants with himself and his possessions, even 
though his hehavior conflicts with the nghls of others 

II Convenuona! role canlomity, where conduct is controlled by the anna 
potion of social praise and blame 

Type 3 Good boy morably, of maintaining good relationships and (he 
approval of other people The concept of everyone s rights is the same as 
in Type 2, with the addition that nobody has the right to do evil 
Type 4 Authority mamtaiomg morality When legitimate authorities dis 
approve or punish, the youngster feels guilty A right is a claim on the 
actions of others, usually an earned claim, such as payment for work 

Uf Morality of self accepted moral principles, in which the person regulates 
f»s beha\tor by an ideal Mhich he holds regardless of immediate social 
praise and blame 

Type 5 Morality of contract and of deraocratically accepted law Com 
munity respect and disrespect are powerful motivators The concept of 
human nghis emerges here There arc nghts linked to role and status and 
also unearned, universal, individual rights as a human being 
Type 6 Morality of individual pnnciples of conscience Motivation is 
feeling right with oneself The idea of sights jnelvdes all that ettpressed in 
Type 5 plus the nouon that the life and personality of every individual is to 
be respected 

Turning to Figure 18-5 note (hat every type of moral judgment existed 
at each age examined See the changes in each type of moral judgment be- 
tween ages 7 and 16 The rank order of types of moral judgment changes at 
the begmnmg of adolescence Premoral thinking shown by Types J and 2, 
decreases rapidly after age 10, leveling of! after 13, to constitute about 20 
percent of moral judgments at age 16 Moral level II, convenuonal role con 
fornuty, rises rapidly m childhood to become the most frequent kind of 
judgment at adolescence and to remain the most frequent throughout the 
adolescent years studied At 16, then the predominant iyi>e of moral judg- 
ment is made in order to maintain good social relationships, to rccene social 
praise, to avoid censure fay authonlics and its resultant guilt A goodly mim 
ber of responses occur on the highest level, however, where moral pnnaples 
regulate behavior and human nghts are highly respected 

Consistency of MoralDe\etopment Through Time 

Although an individual grows more mature tn moral judgment as he 
progresses through childhood and adolescence, he is likely to remain in about 
the same position relative to his age mates Thirty four children studied in- 
tensively between (he ages of 10 and 17. showed early evidence of their 
patterns of moral development (31] This ts not to say dial the child remained 
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the same, but that he was likel> to continue to be higJi, average or low in 
moral development as compared with the rest of the subjects These results 
are consistent with the idea that moral development results from the child s 
interactions with his environment, within the limits of his intellectual develop* 
ment Since the subjects in this studj had lived all their lives in the same 
Midwestern community and m the same families, it is not surprising that 
there had been few changes in the relative level of any individuals moral 
development 

Studies of specific kinds of moral acts, however, have not sbowm much 
consistency between different measures [16, p 287J Since these studies and 
others on specific moral conduct have focused more on children than on 
adolescents, it is not clear as to how consistent adolescents tend to be in 
speafics of moral conduct 


Moral Behenior 

Domg IS not the same as thinking Everyone occasionally docs a deed 
which he believes to be WTong and more often fails to do something which 
he values as right and good How great a relationship is there between moral 
knowledge or judgment and moral conduct'> Kohlberg has considered this 
quesuoa with the boys whose moral judgment he traced from ages 7 to 16 
An expenm^nlal measure of cheating showed that those high m moral judg- 
ment cheated significantly less than those who were lower (Also, debnquents 
scored lower m moral judgment than did normal worbng-class boys ) When 
teachers were asked to rate Kohlberg’s subjects on consaence and on fairness 
with ^rs, the boys’ moral judgment correlated 31 with conscience and 
with fairness An older study (16, pp 116, 399] showed a correlation of 43 
between moral knowledge and character raungs by teachers and peers, and 
a correlation of 46 between moral knowledge and tests of honesty Thus 
ih-re IS some expenmental and slaUsUca! evidence that moral judanent and 
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were dirainated from Ihe comparison ) Although the t«o groups were about 
the same m IQ, the first did significantly better on achievement tests both 
numencal and verbal They were less satisfied with their performance,’ how- 
ever, than the second group The high moral group was also less satisfied 
with the school and the teachers. Whea tbsy thought about school, they 
reflected on its intellectual aspects in contrast to the highly adjusted group, 
who thought first of social and personal aspects Learning, to the high moral 
adolescents, was a personal, senous, individual expenence, m which the 
learner attacked a problem and with which other people tended to interfere 
To the others, learning was more a shared enterpnse than a solitary one, and 
other people often helped Socially, the high moral people ^ve^e on the 
fringe, having placed other values ahead of success and populanty 


r amUy Infiuences 


As cognitive and social interactions permit continuous reorganizing of 
moral judgments and moral actions, certain kinds of experiences stand out 
as particularly significant Family relationships are, of course, one of the 
important areas of expenence Bow do fanuhes influence moral development'^ 
In the ioagitudinal research mentioned previously, Peck and Havighurst 
were concerned with the family relationships of the boys whose character 
development was followed and analyzed [31) Each subject was assigned a 
character type (whscb was really a description of bis moral judgment and 
conduct), on the basis of ratings, interviews and tests Peck and Havighursf 
found that some of their subjects remained at immature levels, some showed 
muted behavior, typical of two levels, and some reacted fairly consistently at 
the highest level The different character types distinguished are quite similar 
to the levels of moral development found by Kohlberg Family correlates arc 
given for each of the character types (levels of moral judgment and behavior) 
Type 1 (Similar to Kohlberg s Type I) The omorpl person acts hrgely 
on impulse, motivated by immediate rewards and punishments Egocen- 
tric, he sees other people as means to ends He is unsuccessful and ineffectual 
because of inability to set realistic goals, to adapt lus behavior and to control 
his impulses This type did not occur in pure form in any of the 34 subjects, 
but mixed with other kinds of moral behavior 

Amoral adolescents’ families were chaotically inconsistent, rejecting the 
children, giving them neither grafificanon nor any rules or principles to guide 
them With no chance of gaming pleasure through pleasing his parents, the 
child used impulse gratificauon Sometimes he was punished for if, some- 
times not Therefore he never learned behavior which was acceptable an 


useful for carrjing on in the outside world 

Type 2 (similar to Kohlberg s Type 2) The expedient person comiders 
other people s welfare and reactions only in order to gam Jus own ends tie 
is more successful than the amoral type in understanding other f^pJe 
hence more successful in gratifying huoself through others He fits m when 
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he has to do so in order to gain his ends, but takes the easiest way in avoid- 
ing as many demands as possible He respects the reward-punishment power 
of adults and behaves correctly m their presence, as does a three > ear-old 
He 15 often tense from suppressing unpulses and seeking the human w armth 
that he cannot find 

Expedient adolescents’ families were mostly lenient, giving indiscriminate 
freedom and unthinking, inconsistent approval One different pattern was 
high consistenc}, high seventy and autocratic control by mistrustful parents 
Consistency without affection and affection without consistency were equall> 
ineffective The child who had had superficial success at home approached 
the world sensitive to approval, but placing his own desires above cverj’thing 
else Since his parents had neither demanded from him nor controlled him, 
he did not internalize rules, nor did he learn to adapt to other people’s points 
of view 

Level II (similar to Kohlberg’s Level !I, including t>pcs 3 and 4) The 
conforming person follows rules rather than principles He plays the role 
assigned to him by his societ>, sa>s and does what others want and expect 
of him A vanation at this stage of development is the irrational-consctentious 
person, who follows rules compulsively He does not realize that rules arc 
man made to serve human purposes, and he follows them without regard 
for feelings and motivation 

Conforming adolescents’ families were largely consistent, autocratic and 
severe punishers Mutual trust existed in some, mutual distrust and dis* 
approval m others Consistent authontanaaism seemed to be the key factor m 
producing conforming adolescents It provided the children with stable be 
havior patterns which they used unquestioninely and fairly successful!} as 
long as the} could remain in a similar communit}- These adolescents tended 
to feel posiuvcly towards th-ir parents and to like their family life IrraUonal 
MnsCTcniious adolescents’ famihes were severe to exUcmelv severe m their 
discipline 


Level III (similar to Kohlberg’s Level HI, including tj-pes 5 and 6) Th= 
person is spontaneous, friendly, percepUve and concerned 
1 t e we ing of other people His impulses are usually m accord with 
“pproves He feels little hosuhtj 
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found sigRi/ican( relationships between personality 
n four areas mutual trust and approval, consistency 
control and seventy of punishment They concluded 
fee] and act morally as just the hind of person hts 
en jn iheir relationships with him 

CiMc Responsibility 

Successful growth m seJf-direction includes maJjng and taking a place for 
oneself m the community A child js given a place m a family when he js 
bom and a place in school when he reaches the legal age for school He makes 
his own way to a certain extent m a peer group To belong firmly as a citi- 
zen, however, requires moral judgment and behavior, along with other con- 
tributions Juvenile delmguency is a very serious kind of failure to assume 
CIVIC responsibility Because of the threat to society which it poses, juvenile 
delinquency has been studied more than has its opposite Delinquents usually 
begin to behave illegally before adolescence More boys than girls are m- 
\olved, about four or five limes as many Boy delinquents are more likely to 
commit aggressive acts, girls are more likely to be apprehended for sexual 
acts 

A low level of moral development is typical of delinquents A vast amount 
of effort has gone into finding out what causes delinquency and how to change 
low moral judgment and conduct into high moral judgment and conduct flO, 

34] Results show many influences interacting with each other and with the 
delinquent youngster Geographic area is one such factor, which is related to 
other contnbutors such as crowding, poor economic conditions, ethnic seg- 
regation, minority group segregation, rapid population turnover Adolescents 
are affected directly by these conditions and also by their parents and peers 
who are also affected by the same conditions Peers often exert enormous 
pressure toward antisocial behavior, esjjccjally through gangs In extreme 
Situations, an adolescent may ha\c to belong to a delinquent gang m order 
to avoid being beaten up or even killed 

The family has already been shoivn to be very influential in moral develop- 
ment, with low-moral children often coming from low-moral families Per- 
sonal inadequacy in parents Is hkely to be reflected in the children For 
example, delinquent boys are more likely to have emotionally disturbed fathers 
than are normal boys An investigation of this question showed 44 percent 
of delinquent boys, as contrasted with 18 percent of a normal group, to 
have disturbed fathers [12] 

A scale of parental behavior revealed significant diflerenccs between the 
parents of a group of normal boys and girls and a group of 8 1 institutional- 
ized delinquent 12 to IS-year-oId bqj-s (JW The parents of delinquents were 
more hkely to grant extreme autonomy and to provide lax discipline Delin- 
quent bojV fathers were less positive and less loving, while mothers were 
more posimc and more loving than those of normal youngsters 
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If the family is so important an influence, how can one family produce 
both a delinquent and a civically responsible adolescent? The answer is 
twofold Siblings do not have identical experiences with their family, nor 
with any situation Siblings are different individuals, different in physical con- 
stitution as well as in life expenence A classic [18] study on delinquent and 
nondelinquent pairs of brothers concludes that the delinquent boy had had 
little satisfaction from his family relationships, while his brother had had a 
much more fulfilling family life The former was likely to feel rejected, un- 
loved, deprived, insecure, blocked, jealous, guilty and confused He was 
often intensely unhappy over family shortcomings, such as lack of harmony 
and parental mistakes and misconduct 

Physical constitution has been found to have a bcanng on delinquency 
in boys [3, 11, 12] Delinquents were more likely to be solid, muscular, closely 
knit, rather than linear and fragile The interplay between physical, social 
and psychological factors is shown in the senes of studies from which this 
information comes For example, linear and fragile boys tended to be more 
sensitive and responsive to the environment than did chubby types, who were 
more stolid and matter-of fact When a linear boy had an emotionally 
disturbed father, he was more likely to be delinquent than was a chubby boy 
with an emotionally disturbed father 

Poor moral development, as expressed m delinquency, is the result of a 
complex of interactions between the individuanSThe environment This 
topic consututes a whole area of specialized study 


RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT 

Just M increased cognitive and social growth underlie the moral develop- 
f <0 religious and philosophical 
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TABLE 18-€ 

Diircrcnccs fa religious bcUefs al Ifaee age le'Cls during udoleseence.* 


“ H'oitder 

-mni" -mi Belied- /“’ff 

12 IS IS i2 IS IS 12 IS is 


God is a strange power working for good, rather 

gS'S someone who watches you to see that you 
behave yourself, and who punishes you if you 
are not good. 94 

I know there is a God. 67 

Catholics, Jews and Protestants are equally good. 0/ 
There is a heaven. -jj 

I .......itt „r\ in hMven. 


46 49 57 31 33 21 20 14 15 


There is a heaven. 

Only good people go to heaven. 

Hell is a place where you are punished for your 
sins on earth. 

are hellerlhaa people 

Yo^g^rSo^lelSoufa'Sfang.o.h.saaiechu.eh 

nTe ™fa Sa™n for gofa! .o church is .o wor- 

Itt‘’no.‘1.'ccc4sary lo a.lcnd church to be a 
Christian. ^ . . 

Only our soul lives after death. 

Good people say prayers regularly. 

Prayers are answered. . trouble. 

SS a" loS'c upto somerhiag rha. you 
have done that is wrong. 

Every word in the Bible is true. 

It is sinful to doubt the Bible. 


70 49 33 
94 80 79 
67 79 86 
82 78 74 
72 45 33 

70 49 35 
12 13 14 


18 37 
3 5 

9 9 
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15 27 32 

16 21 30 
69 57 52 


11 13 18 
2 14 16 
24 11 7 

13 16 20 
13 27 34 

13 27 34 
18 28 32 


46 26 15 37 53 74 17 21 H 

77 56 43 13 33 46 10 H " 


80 79 6 12 15 


23 24 
11 6 
29 26 


7 6 

18 15 8 

18 25 31 

,0 13 13 2 

8 21 23 27 
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more charactcnstic of thL honor students thin of the a\cragc, the former 
would be expected to resist the conformity required by church Resisting 
church and conceiving God broadlj, they would experience Him more in 
solitary situations than would the average adolescent 

Some sex difTercnccs m adolescent religious experience were also reported 
Girls were much more likely than boys to experience God in solitary situa- 
tions For example, "I think the time when I feel closest to God is at night 
when my brothers and sisters are sleeping and the house is quiet . 

Girls were more likely than boys to experience God when they were feel- 
ing anxiety of fear^ ‘ I feel close to God when someone I lose is in danger ” 
B ovs more often than girls felt that the \ contacte d God in situations jn- 
volving moral action feel closest to God whenever I do something for 
someone else I don’t need any reward, the feeling I gel is all I need ” 

In the type of religious experiences called acute there were no significant 
differences between honor and average students, nor were there between boys 
and girls Although the study did not show whether these experiences dis- 
tinguished between adolescents and younger children, we could expect at 
least two of them, meditation and initiation, to be ty-pically adolescent Medi- 
tation experiences which brought an acute awareness of God were occasions 


of quiet, solitary thinking often with heightened awareness of self and sur- 
roundings They sound much like the sclf-cognition described in Chapter 15 
as an essential m the establishment of the sense of identity This example is 
given ‘ I had gone into the woods as 1 often did, but for some reason, I fdt 
more alone 1 began to think of what had brought me back to camp that year 
and my motives and how nght and wrong they were The way m which I 
amwered ray own quesUons seemed to go deeper than my own personal 
thoughts I felt He had been a guiding influence in my decision " 

1 typically talc place at adolescence, in order to estab- 

lish the individual as an adult in his ora eyes and m those of God and soacty 
pparendy wme initiation ceremonies do bring the adolescent into contact 

the eerei ' '' T Mittvah I felt cloSCSt tO God Duong 

the ceremony when I became an adult according to Jewish law, I felt a 
holiness and closeness to God which I never felt Wore ” 


SUMMARY 

rehan™tn?aete“'' m responsibility, self- 

^d aMeseeK^rnd"”? f ” '•>«^«=nsUes develop dunng chddhood 
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tend to maintain abAut thf same Af T"' love-oncnted discipline Girls 

up, but boys often chance AAT mi' *Paulenc> on others as they grow 
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Adolescems- ™o..va..<,n .0 ach.e,e 
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to achieve on their own Cultural bnc groun Dtmocntic 

are related to adolescents measure ^ acliieic 
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In the American culture ^ from a vast arra) of soca 
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tions which one to prepare for nreoaration arc related to cduca- 

beyond high school, vocational chome^u^^P^r 

honal achievement and aspirations ,"^ssible to arrange occupations 

tion differ widely m f P’^if intc^gence of people encaged m 

from low to high as to average 

,hc factors involved in occtipai.onal 
Intellectual level therefore is ^ ,5 such factor S^eifie 

choice Cognitive style, ^a^ous occupations Not only arc 

abihues are required in diffcnng deg soccess but patterns of interest 

specftc tntercsl tmportant tn m,er«.s are unsta e^m 

ihTdh^d". bm"arl“s^ry”trb.e from late adolesecnec onward throng 
’’‘’"plmtly baehground ts “^^tr^ca^ToT^^^ 

rr'el^;::Zn;ronrd'c^a^^^,„^^ „H,ch are inappropriate 
Ihclic Euidancc from adults 
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Moral judgments made by individuals are related to the level and lind 
of intellectual processes of which they arc capable The development of 
flexibility of thought dunng adolesccna; maV.es possible the holding of rela- 
tive standards of morality and the recognition of extenuating circumstances 
Although individuals of all ages make some moral judgments at all levels of 
thought, older people give more judgments which show the development of 
and adherence to individual standards Moral judgment and moral behavior 
are positivelj related to each other, but it is obvious that people behave im- 
morallj even when the> “know better” The general level of moral develop- 
ment of adolescents is related to the kind of family m which thej have grown 
up Lack of moral development, as shown in juvenile delinquency, is related 
not only to famil} but to broader social environment and to the kind of rela- 
tionships with others which have occurred 

Religious development, akin to the development of the sense of mtegnl>, 
is related to intellectual abilitj, to rigidity or flexibility of thinking Since it 
IS an expression of relatedness of oneself to one's environment, individual 
and environmental factors arc important 
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Abstract thinking 475-8 1 
Accidents 
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school age, 324-26 
Achievement motivation 
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Achievement, need for 381-83 

adolescence, 337-4] 
parents’ influence on 413-15 
Achievement tests, 364-65 
Activity and passivity, preschool, 178 
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social class differences, 138 
first two vears, 166 
preschool, 247, 275-77 
Analytic cognitive style. 350-54 
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first two years, 164-66 
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Animals, characteristics of. 8 
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preschool 283-84 
school age. 383-84 
Artistic expression, preschool, 258-59 
Aspiration. level of. 384 
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learning of, school age. 416-17 
toward parents 
adolescence. 501-506 
school age, 407-408 
Authority 
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Autonomy, sense of. 45, 175-77 
and anger, 164, 276-77 
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Ousaltty concepts, preschool, 221-22 
Character development 
adolescence 536-66 
preschool, 285-91 
school age 376-78 
Childrcanng 
first two years. 136-41 
sex differences in, 143 
social class differences, 401-403 
Classes concepts of 
preschool, 209-13 
school age. 345-47 
Clique, 514-15 
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adolescence, 475-81 
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first two mrs ffg-2/ 
preschool, 207-23 
school age, 344-57 
parents’ influence on. 413-15 
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Communicable disease. 319-23 
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first two years, 125-29 
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in school age, 369-93 
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and language 
adolescence. 482-83 
first two years. 129-31 
preschool, 209-10 234 
school age, 355-57 
preschool. 209-22 
school age. 344-50, 379-81 
Concrete operations, 344-47, J59 
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parent adolescent, 497— 500 
jn preschool play, 245-47 
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school age, 417 


Birth injury, 62 
Birth process, 56-65 
Body image, 292-93 
Body proportions 
adolescence. 448-50 
preschool, 
school age, 312-15 
Body temperature. 102-103 
Boy-gifl relauoM 
adolescence, 521^9 
school age. 42--23 
Breast feeding. 84-86. 1C5-J08 
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and fear, 28 { 

Oevelopment of, j76. 285-91 
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Pcvelopment as a process. 11-13 
Development, pnnciplei of. 16-25 
Developmental direction 23, 37 
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nursery school. 266-61 
school age. 406-407, 410-13 
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Ethnic differences 
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preschool. 28Ci-85 
school age, 383-84 
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preschool, 187-90 
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Growth, principles of, 16-25 
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Guilt, preschool, 287-88 
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preschool, 199-202 
school age. 336-39 
Handicaps, physical, 326-28 
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coordination with vision m infancy, 81 
newborn. 79-80 
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Height and weight assessment. 184-86 
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first two yean 98-99 
preschool. 184 
school age. 310 
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first two years, 126-31 
preschool, 231-38 
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preschool, 199-202 
school age, 336-39 
Learning and maturation, 13-16 
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Locomotion 

first iv/oyean, 111-J5, 124-25 
preschool 194-97 
Longiiudioal studies, 16 
Love 
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first two years. 152-62 
parent adolescent, 502-5D3 
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school age, 343-55 
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and religion, 565-66 
and vocations. 544-47 
in childhood and later success, 362-64 
organization of measured, 228-30 
prediction of, 227-28, 361-64 
Intelligence quotient 223-25 
Intelligence tests, 222-30 36t>-65 
Interrelations in growth. 2tW2 
Intimacy, sense of. 5, 246, 532 

Jealous)’ _ _ . 
in preschool, 277-80 

Labor 

stages of, 56-59 


Maturaiioo and learning 13-16 
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of motor ability, 33Z-3S 
of iDtelligcnce, 223-30, 360455 
Meaarehe, 442 
Jtfeotal age, 223-24 
Mutrust, sense of, 95 
Moral development 
adolescence. 5S5-64 
preschwl, 285-91 
school age, 376-78, 428 
hforal lodgment 
adolescence SS6~40 
preschool 288-90 
school age. 376-78 
Moral realism, 388-90 
hfortaliiy 
petmara/. 64-65 
hfothering 

first two years. iS7-62 
Motor abilities, components of. 331-32 
Motor ability, measurement of. 332-35 
Motor artjvijy, jnbjhjUon of, 335-36 
Motor develr^wnen: 
adolesceoce, 459-69 
and wntine, 371 
tnfanc), 96-118 
newborn. 73-74 
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Motor Developroent (cont ) 
preschool, 194-202 
school age, 328-39 
Motor tesu, 332-35 
Music and dance, preschool, 23 /-58 

Kormati\e sequence, 23 
Norms of language 
school age, 354-55 
Number concepts 
preschool, 218-21 
school age, 347 
Nursery schools, 258-66 
Nursing ste Breast feeding 
Nurturant behavior 
preschool, 270-72 
Nutrition 

adolescence, 447-48, 457—59 
infancy, 110~U 
pregnancy, 49-51 
preschool. 188-89, 325 
school age. 324-25 


Optimal tendency, 25 
Ordering concepts of 
preschool. 209-13 
school age, 347 
Orgamsmie age, 21 
Ossification. 186-87 
Overproteciion 
and cognitive style, 353 
preschool, 273 
Pam perception 
dunog labor, 57-61 
newborn, 81-82 
Parent behavior 

changes over tune, 404 
Parcnt<hild 

adolescence, 495-509 

and character development, 285-91 

and delinquency, 563-64 

and moral development, in adolescence. 

561-64 

histoncal changes, 404 
jealousy, preschool, 277-78 
preschool, 271-76. 283-84 
school age, 403-15 

Parents, influence on cognitive style, 353 
Parents as teachers 
in school age, 414-15 
Peers 

adolescence. 508-509, 512-21 
infancy, 161-62 
preschool, 245-47 
school age, 415-28 
Perception 

and tbinVmg. 208-209 
fim two years. J 22-25 
newborn, 78-83 


Physical education, 466-68 
Physical fitness 

adolescence, 460-69 
preschool, 199 
school age, 324 
Physical handicaps, 326-28 
Physiology, newborn, 71-73 
Play 

adolescence. 514—15 
and sense of industry, 374-76 
dramatic, 253-54 
preschool, 243-68 
school age, 329-331, 374-76 
sensonmotor, 244 
social, 244-47 
Playmates imaginary, 255 
Popularity 

adolescence, S20-21 
school age, 420-22 
Posture, preschool, 197-99 
Poverty, culture of, 263-67 
Pregnancy 

father's role durmg. 47—49 
nutntion during, 4^51 
physical changes, 44-46 
psychological aspects. 46-47 
symptoms and diagnosis, 39 
Prehension in lust two years, 115-io 
Prenatal development, 35-57 
summary table, 40<43 
Prenatal influence, 49-56 
Preoperational thought, 207-209 
Preschool education, 258-66 
Prevention of illness, 191-93, 320-24 
Pnnaples of development, 16-25 
continuity, 17 
critical periods, 24 
developmental direction 23, 36 
differentiation and integration, 22, 152, 
243-44 

dynamic interrelations in growth, 20-22 
epigenesis, 24 

individual differences. 20, 194-96 
normative sequences. 23, 195 
optimal tendency, 25 
variation of growth rates, 18^20, I8I- 
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Project Head Start, 266-67 
Proportions 

first two years, 96 
newborn, 71 
Puberty, 441-42 
Pubescence, changes dunng, 441 
Pubescent growth. 310-12 
Punishment in school age. 406-407, 41(3- 
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Racial differences 
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School 
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school are. 417 
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^ 451-53 
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preschool, 181 
school ape. 310-12 
Initiative, 179-80 
motor development, 196-97 
need for achievement. 3S2-S3 
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Sex education, preschool, 293-96 
Sex feelings in adolescence, 453-54 
Sex role 

adolescence, 527-29 
prcsdiool, 293-96 
school age, 422-26 
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Stages of labor, 56-59 
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Taste perception in newborn, 81 
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deciduous, 98-99. 102 
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Temperature regulation In infancy, lOI- 
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Tests 

of intelligence, 222-30. 360-65 
of motor ability, 332-35 
Thought 
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Thought processes 
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and feeding, ll] 
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Vocational development 
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